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boy, after varying his exercise by walking on bis bands, 
and kicking bis feet in the air. 

" I dunnow," replied tbe otber ; " it*s most like be's 
gone borne : tbat's where be goes most times : he comes 
tbe gentleman over us becase of his edication." 

" He has no spirit," said Ned, contemptuously ; " be 
never spends bis money like — ^like me." 

"He got the 'lucky penny' for all that," answered 
Willy, " for I saw tbe bole in it myself." 

"Look at that now !" exclaimed Ned ; "it's ever tbe 
way with him ; see now, if that don't turn up something 
before tbe year's out. While we sleep under bridges, in 
tatur-baakets and ' darkies,' be sleeps on a bed ; and bis 
mother stitches o' nights and days too. He's as high up 
as a gentleman, and yet be's as keen after a job as a cat 
after a sparra." 

Tbe two boys lounged away, while tbe third — tbe only 
one of tbe three who had earned his penny, by holding a 
gentleman's horse, for a moment, while the others looked 
on — ^had passed rapidly to a small circulating library near 
Cranboume Alley, and laying down bis penny on the 
counter, respectfully addressed the bookseller. " Please, 
sir, will you lend me tbe Works of Benjamin Franklin — 
for a penny ?" 

Tbe bookseller looked at tbe boy, and then at 
tbe penny, and inquired if he were tbe lad who had 
carried the parcels about for Thomas Brand, when he 
was ilL 

Tbe boy said be was. 

" And would you like to do so now, on your own ac- 
ooimtl" was the next question. The pale pinched-up 
features of the youth crimsoned all over, and his dark 
deep-set eyes were illumined as if by magic. 

" Be your messenger, sir 1 — ^indeed I would." 

^ Who could answer for your character ?" 

" My mother, sir ; she knows me best," he replied, with 
great simplicity. 

" But who knows her)" said tbe bookseller, smiling. 
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though the very light-coloured cotton dress — ^the worn- 
out and faded blue " comforter " round her throat, the 
pale and purple hue of her face, proclaimed that poverty 
had been beside her many a dreary winter's day. The 
Guow was drizzling in little hard bitter knots, not falling 
in soft, gentle flakes, wooing the earth to resignation ; 
and the woman, whose slight, almost girlish figure, and 
fair, braided hair, gave her an aspect of extreme youth, 
bent more and more forward to the light, as if she found 
it difficult to thread her needle ; she rubbed her eyes 
until they became quite red ; she rubbed the windows- 
glass with her handkerchief (that was torn) ; and at last 
her hands fell into her lap, and large tears coursed each 
other over her pale cheeks ; she pressed her eyes, and 
tried again ; no — she could not pass the iine thread into 
the fine necMlle. 

Oh, what an expression saddened her face into despair I 
She throwback her head, as if appealing to the Almighty; 
«he clasped her thin palms together, and then, raising 
them slowly, pressed them on her eyes. 

A light, quick bounding step echoed in the little court 
•—the mother knew it well. She arose, as if uncertain 
what to do — she shuddered — she sat down — took up her 
work ; and when Kichard, in passing, tapped against the 
window, she met the flushed excited face of her son with 
her usual calm, quiet smile. 

"Here's a bright New Year's Day, mother!" he ex- 
claimed. 

" Where ?" she said, looking drearily out at the falling 
snow, and dusting it off her son's coat with Ler 
hand. 

"Everywhere, mother!" — he laid the book on the 
table — " I earned a penny, and I've got a place— there !" 

"Got a place I" repeated the woman; and then her 
face flushed — " with whom ? — how 1 " 

He detailed the particulars. " And I gave the penny, 
mother dear," he added, " to read the * Works of Ben- 
jamin Franklin,' which will teach me how to grow rich 
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and good. Til read the book to yoa this evening, while 
you work." 

The flush on her cheek faded to deadly paleness. 

"I don't know what's the matter with my eyes, 
Kichard — ^they are so weak." 

" Looking on the snow, mother ; mine grow weak 
when I look on the snow." 

How she caught at the straw ! — " I never thought of 
that, Bichard ; I dare say it is bad. And what did ye 
with the penny, dear 1 " 

" I told you, mother ; I got the reading of the ' Works 
of Benjamin Franklin/ for it, and it's a book that will 
do me great good, I read two or three pages, here and 
there, of it, at the very, shop where I am to be employedv 
when I was there for Thomas Brand, before he died. It 
was just luck that took me there to look for it — the book, 
I mean — and then the gentleman offered me the place. 
I'm sure I have worn, as Ned Brady says, ' the legs ofk 
my feet,' tramping after places — and thcU to offer itself to 
me — think of that, mother ! Poor Tom Brand had four 
shillings a-week, but he couldn't make out a bill — I can. 
Benjamin Franklin — he wrote * Poor Bichard's Almanac,* 
you know — ^he says 'there are no gains without pains ;' 
and I'm sure poor father took pains enough to teach me^ 
although I have the gains, and he had the—" 

The entrance of his future master arrested Bichard'^ 
eloquence. The bookseller made a few inquiries, found 
his way into a back kitchen to the landlady, and, being 
satisfied with what he heard, engaged the lad at fouir 
shillings a- week. He looked kindly at the gentle mother, 
and uncomfortably at the grate ; then slid a shilling 
into Mrs. Dolland's hand, " in advance." 

" It was not * luck,' Bichard," said she to her son, after 
the long, gaunt-looking man of books had departed, — 
" it is all God's goodness 1 " 

There was a fire that evening in the widow's small 
room, and a whole candle was lit ; and a cup of tea, with 
the luxuries of milk, sugar, and a little loaf, formed their 
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new year's f^te. And yet twopence remained out of the 
bookseller's loan ! 

When their frugal meal was finished, Mrs. Dolland 
worked on mechanically, and Kichard threaded her 
needle. The boy read aloud to her certain passages which 
he thought she might like ; he wondered she was not more 
elated at his success ; she seemed working unconsciously, 
and buried in her own thoughts. At last^ and not with- 
out a feeling of pain, he ceased reading aloud, and forgot 
all external cares in the deep interest he took in the self- 
helping volume that rested on his lap. 

Suddenly he looked up, aroused by a sort of half- 
breathed sigh ; his mother's large eyes were fixed upon 
him ; there was something in the look and the expression 
he thought he had never seen before. 

" Richard," she said, " is there any hope in that book V* 

" Hope, mother ! why, it is full, full of hope ; for a 
poor lad, it is one great hope from beginning to end. 
Why, many a copy my father set from * Poor Bichard's 
Almanac,' though I don't think he knew it. Don't you 
remember, 'Help hands, for I have no lands,' and 
* Diligence is the mother of good luck,' and that grand 
long one I wrote in small-l^d — 'Since thou art not 
sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.' " 

" Yes, dear, those were pleasant days ; I mind them 
well. When he went, aU went. 

" No, mother," replied the boy ; " and I don't know 
what is the matter to-day, you are not a bit like your- 
self. You used to say that Grod was always with us, and 
that hope was a part of God. And it is New Year's Day, 
and has begun so well. I have got a place-— and a nice 
one. Suppose it had been at a butcher's, or at a green- 
grocer's, we should have been thankful; but among 
books, and such like, with odd minutes for reading, and 
every penny of four shillings a week. Mother, you need 
not work so hard now." 

'^ I can't, Bichard," she said ; and then there was a 
ong pause. 
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" And lie Bhall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his frait in his season ; his leaf 
also shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper." 

The boj then paused for a while, and exclaimed, — 

" There, mother — is there not hope in thatl" 

*•' There is, indeed — ^and comfort," answered the widow; 
" and I am always glad when you read a book containing 
plenty of hope. The present is often so miserable that it 
is natural to get away from it, and feel and know there 
is something different to come. I have often sat with 
only hope for a comforter when you have been seeking 
employment ; and I have been here without food or fire, 
or anything — but hope." 

" And I used to think you so blithe, mother, when I 
came into the court, and heard you singing." 

" I have often sobbed through a song, Richard, and 
yet it was comfort, somehow, to sing it. I dare say there 
is a deal of hope in that new book of yours, but I wish it 
may be sanctified hope — hope of the right kind. Your 
poor father used to talk of unsanctified philosophy, but 
he was too wise as well as too good for me ; you ought 
to be good and wise, my child — God grant it !" 

" To look at it, mother," said the boy, with an- earnest- 
ness beyond his years, " I was so fidl of joy at being 
employed, that I thought my heart would break, and 

now " his young spirit bounded bravely above the 

trial — " no — ^not now will I believe what you fear ; rest 
and comfort will make you all right. You need not 
embroider at nights, now ; you can knit, or make nets, 
but no fine work." 

Strangers, to have heard Eichard talk, would have 
imagined that his luxuriant imagination was contem- 
plating four pounds instead of four shillings arweek ; only 
those who have i^anted, and counted over the necessaries 
to be procured by pence, can comprehend the wealth 6i 
shillings. 

These two were alone in the world ; the husband and 
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&t}ier had died of consumption. He had been an earnest, 
true, book-loving man, whose enthusiastic and poetic 
temperament had been branded as " dreamy" — certainly, 
he was fonder of thinking than of acting. He had know- 
ledge enough to have given him courage, but the natural 
delicacy of his constitution rendered his struggles for in- 
dependence insufficient ; latterly, he had been a school- 
master, but certain religious scruples prevented his 
advancing with the great education movement beginning 
to agitate England ; and when his health declined, his 
scholars fell away, and even his mental strength 
faded. His wife was nothing more than a simple, loving, 
enduring, industrious woman, noted in the village of their 
adoption as possessing a most beautiful voice ; and often 
had the sound of her own minstrelsy, hymning Grod's 
praise, or, on week-days, welling forth the tenderness or 
chivalry of an old ballad, been company and consolation 
to her wearied spirit. 

Books and music refine external things j and bom and 
brought up in their atmosphere, Kichard, poor, half- 
starved, half-naked, running hither and thither in search 
of employment, and cast among really low, vicious, false, 
intemperate, godless children, was preserved from con- 
tagion. It was a singular happiness that his mother 
never feared for him ; one of the many bits of poetry of 
her nature, was the firm fedth she entertained that the 
son of her husband — ^whose memory was to her as the 
protection of a tutelar saint — covld not be tainted by evil 
example. She knew the boy's burning thirst for know- 
ledge; she knew his struggles, not for ease, but for 
labour ; she knew his young energy, and wondered at it ; 
she knew the devotional spirit that was in him — yet in 
all these things she put no trust : but she felt as though 
the invisible but present spirit of his Either was with him 
through scenes of sin and misery, encompassing him as 
with a halo, so that he might walk, like the prophets of 
Israel, through a burning fiery furnace imscathed. 

These two— mother and son — ^were alone in their 
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povertynstarickeii home — and that New Year's Day had 
brought to the mother both hope and despair : but though 
an increasing film came between her and the delicate em- 
broidery she wrought with so much skill and care, — 
though the confession that she was growing ^'dark^" 
caused her sharper agony than she had suffered since her 
husband's death, — still, as the evening drew on, and she 
put by her work, her spirit lightened under the influence 
of the fresh and healthful hope which animated her son. 
She busied herself with sundry contrivances for his 
making a neat appearance on the following day ; she 
forced him into a jacket which he had out-grown, to see 
how he looked, and kissed and blessed the bright face 
which, she thanked Grod, she could still see. Together 
they turned out, and over and over again, the contents of 
their solitary box ; and Kichard, by no means indifferent 
to his personal appearance at any ^me, said, very frankly, 
that he thought his acquaintances, Ned Brady and 
William, or Willy " No-go," as he was familiarly styled, 
would hardly^recognize him on the morrow, if they should 
chance to meet. 

'' But if I lend you this silk handkerchief, that was your 
poor fJEkther's, to tie round your neck, don't let it puff you 
up," said the simple-minded woman ; ^' and don't look 
down on Ned Brady and William No-go (what an odd 
name) ; if they are good lads, you might ask them in to 
tea some night (that is, when we have tea) ; they must be 
good lads, if you know them." 

And then followed the prayer and blessing j and, much 
later than usual, after a few happy tears, the worn-out 
eyes, and those so young and fresh, closed in peaceful 
sleep. 



" Neddy, my boy ! " stammered Mrs. Brady to her son, 
as she staggered to her wretched lodging that same night, 
'^ it's wonderful luck ye had with that penny ; the four- 
pence ye won through it at < pitch and toss ' has made a 



Neddy." The unfortunate creatare flourished her arm 
so decidedly that ahe broke a pane of gUaa in a ahop- 
keeper'a vindow, and was secured by a policeman for the 
offence ; poor onfortunate Sl^ed followed his mother, with 
loud incoherent lamentatiooB, wishing "bad luck" to every 
one, but more espedally to the gentleman that brought 
him into misery by his mean penny — if it had been a 
sum he coold have done anything with — but a penny ! 
— what conld be done with one poor penny, but spend it ! 



Willy's penny went into a box with several other 
coins ; his mother lacked the common necessaries of life, 
— still Willy hoarded, and continued to look after his 
treasure as a magpie watches the silver cmn she drops 
into a hole in the castle wall. 



CHAPTER n. 

Tee next morning saw Richard at the bookseller's door, 
full ten minutes before the appointed time. Around his 
slender throat was the promised handkerchief; and there 
was an air of gentility about the lad, though under 
evident restraint, in his threadbare best clothes. He was 
neither tall nor large of his age, yet he had outgrown his 
jacket. To look at him when his doth cap (from which 
depended a worn tassel, brown with age) was on, you 
would have thought that his eyes were too large for his 
small, delicate features ; but when that was removed, and 
the pale, full, well<developed brow, shaded by an abundance 
of light-brown hair, was displayed — then the schoolmaster's 
eon had, despite his iU-Gtting clothes, his patched shoea, 
his sunken cheeks, and the cold, mercilessly blue hand- 
kerchief round bis throat, an air of the highest and most 
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earnest intelligence. What i^udei^d him different front 
other boys, however, vras his frequent habit ot uplookiug. 
There was nothing weak or silly in his expi'essiou, nor did 
his eyes wander away fW>m things around hiin, as if he 
saw them not ; his large, quick eyes, bright and grey, 
wei*e itipid and observant ; but it was as if he carried what 
he saw Mow to be judged above. His leisure looks were 
*' uplooking,** his slight Hffure was erect, and he never 
slouched in his gait, or dragged his feet after him, a9 
many lads are apt to da As he stood at his new master s 
door, in the dense fog of a London morning, he longed 
for the door to be opened ; he wanted to begin work ; 
he thought the clocks were all wrong, — and though 
there was hardly a creature moving in the stitiets 
except a stray cat or a slip* shod diarwoman, he would 
have it that the entire London population wera a set of 
slug-a-beds, unworthy of the name of Biitons ; for he had 
great veneration for " Britons,** and when he used to write 
impromptu copies on the broken slate, his favourite 
sentence was " Rule Britannia.** 

At last he heard doors opening beneath the area* grat- 
ings, and in due time the shop-door was unbarred by a not 
very clean-faced woman, who inquired — 

'*Are you the new boy?** Bichard said he was. 
''Well,*' added the woman, looking him over carefully, 
'' when master had a mind to get a new boy, he might 
have got something with flesh on its bones, and stout 
arms. Sorra a much joy 1*11 have wid a shrlmpeen of a 
child like you in the house. Sorra a helping hand at the 
knives, or shoes, or messages, I'll go bail ! ** 

" Indeed, I can do everything you want, and bring you 
all you wish,'* said Richard, cheerfully. 

" Bring me all I wish ! " repeated the Irish servant, in 
a low, desponding tone. " Oh, then, hear to the presump- 
tion of youth ! May be, you think I'm like yer mother, 
and that all my wishes end in a half-pint of beer, or a glass 
ofginr 

Richard felt his susceptible blood rush over his face# 
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earnest intelligence. What rendered him different from 
other boys, however, was his frequent habit of uplooking. 
There was nothing weak or silly in his expression, nor did 
his eyes wander away from things around him, as if he 
saw them not ; his large, quick eyes, bright and grey, 
wei'e rapid and observant ; but it was as if he carried what 
he saw below to be judged above. His leisure looks were 
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there was hardly a creature moving in the streets 
except a stray cat or a slip- shod charwoman, he would 
have it that the entire London population were a set of 
slug-a-beds, unworthy of the name of Britons ; for he had 
great veneration for " Britons," and when he used to write 
impromptu copies on the broken slate, his favourite 
sentence was " Rule Britannia." 

At last he heard doors opening beneath the area* grat- 
ings, and in due time the shop- door was unbarred by a not 
very dean-faced woman, who inquired — 

" Are you the new boy 1 " Eichard said he was. 
"Well," added the woman, looking him over carefully, 
'' when master had a mind to get a new boy, he might 
have got something with flesh on its bones, and stout 
arms. Sorra a much joy I'll have wid a shrimpeen of a 
child like you in the house. Sorra a helping hand at the 
knives, or shoes, or messages, I'll go bail ! " 

" Indeed, I can do everything you want, and bring you 
all you wish," said Bichard, cheerfully. 

" Bring me all I wish ! " repeated the Irish servant, in 
a low, desponding tone. " Oh, then, hear to the presump- 
tion of youth ! May be, you think I'm like yer mother, 
and that all my wishes end in a half-pint of beer, or a glass 
ofginr 

Richard felt his susceptible blood rush over his face. 
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'' My motlier/' he said, " never took a glass of gin in her 
life!" 

She looked fixedly at him, and gradually her month 
expanded into a smile, '^e're a better boy than I thought 
you, though you can't bring me all I wish ; you can't bring 
my two fine boys from the withered churchyard ; you 
can't bring me back my strength, my heart, my youth, my 
gay, bright youth ! All I wish ! Och, wirrasthue ! if 
1 had all I wish, it's not in slavery I'd be in an airee all 
day, with a poor lone man for a master that thinks the 
world and its sunshine is made out of musty books and 
newspapers that I can't get the reading of. Can you 
read 1 " 
" Yes." 

'* Well, if you'll read me a bit of the news — ^the raal 
newspaper, political news — not your po-leece thrash, but 
the States of Europe — ^I'll stand yer friend." 

Bichard followed her downstairs, wondering what 
interest such a deplorable looking woman could possibly 
take in the '' States of Europe." - She told him what to 
do, concerning knives and diioes and coat-brushing, and 
left him to do it ; but the *^ all " was so very little, that, 
in addition to her directions, he made up the fire and 
swept the hearth ; and his habits of order and quickness 
gave the small, dismal kitchen an air of neatness ap- 
proaching to comfort, which perhaps it had never before 
exhibited during the dynasty of Matty Hayes. It was 
this good woman's habit always to speak in a tone of 
injured innocence. She anticipated that everything must 
go wrong, and met the evil half-way with a sort of 
grim exultation. She delighted in contradiction; and 
would contradict herself, rather than not contradict at all. 
There was, however, as is usual with her " people," an 
under-current of good-nature coursing round her heart, 
which often rendered her speech and action two different 
and opposite things. 

'* Master's shoes nor coat ain't ready of course 1 " she 
called from the landing. In a moment Kichard's light 
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feet flew up tlie stairs, and he laid them on her hony 
arms. 

" Then Tm sure he's let the fire out, if these are done,'* 
she muttered to herself " There never was a boy that 
did not undo ten things while he did one I " 

When she descended, she looked round, silenced by the 
change Kichard had wrought in the den of a kitchen, and 
hardly knowing whether i^e ought to blame or praise. 

" I don't mean to pay you for all this fine work," she 
said ; " and there's no breakfast for you — no, nor bit nor 
sup — it's as much as I can do to manage for us three- 
master, and I, and Peter." 

" I have had my breakfast, thank you ; and as I can do 
nothing here, I will go upstairs, if you will be so good as 
to tell me what I can do there" 

" Tell you what to do," she repeated. " Are you an 
apprentice, that you want teaching? A pretty boy, 
indeed, you are for a place, if you can't take down shut- 
ters, and sweep and dust a shop, and clean windows — (I 
daresay you'll break 'em when you do) and mop the pave- 
ment — (always do ^ujU in frosty weather, like the doctor's 
boy next door, to break people's legs, and make a job of 
their precious limbs) — and sweep the snow over the slides, 
that the old people may slider about for your amusement." 

Kichard felt a choking sensation at his throat ; and, as 
usual, he flushed, but tried not to look angry. 

" There ! " she exclaimed^ " don't give me any impu- 
dence : quick lads are always impudent. I thought how 
it would be when you were so mighty neat,** 

During this unsavoury dialogue, and in direct opposi- 
tion to her declared intention, she was cutting a remark- 
ably thick piece of bread and butter ; and having done 
so, she pushed it to the boy, saying, " There, go to your 
work now, and don't say you are starved by Matthew 
Whitelock's housekeeper." 

Bichard was a peace-loving lad : he saw the storm 
gathering in Matty's face, and notwithstanding his 
boasted breakfast (he had slipped back one of the pieces 
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of bread his mother had giveu him) he could, from any 
other hands have eaten the bread with great gout But 
the hands that fed him from infancy were delicately 
clean and white, and — ^it might be the darkness and 
murkinesB of a January morning, but everything, and 
above all things Matty, looked fearfully dirty — ^a £eivourite 
proverb of his mother's took possession of his mind — 

'' deanlineas is next to godliness." 

But he loved peace, and he thanked " Matthew White- 
lock's housekeeper;" simply repeating, that he had 
breakfiEisted. Matty was a resolute woman ; she had 
made up her mind he should eat what she had prepared ; 
and, consequently, laying her massive hands upon his 
shoulders, she forced him suddenly down upon a chair, 
from which he as suddenly sprang up as from an air 
cushion, but not before a most unearthly howl intimated 
that he had pressed too heavily upon '' Peter," a rough, 
grey terrier, who, in these days, when tangled, ragged 
dogs are the fashion, would have been called a " beauty." 

*' And that's your thanks, Peter, my darlin', for not 
biting him, to have him scrunch down upon you, as if 
you war a cat," she exclaimed ; then, turning suddenly 
upon poor Bichard, she commanded him to eat at once, 
and be done with it, and not stand there aggravating her, 
and murdering her dog. 

At first Bichard eat with a feeling of disgust ; but the 
bread was good, and he was hungry. Peter seated him- 
self before the lad, rising every second moment on his 
haunches, and making little twitching movements with 
his fore-paws. Bichard gave him a piece of the crumb. 

" Look at that, now," said Matty ; " ye jusfc give the 
poor innocent baste the crumb, because ye don't like it 
yerself" 

Bichard presented him with a bit of the crisp brown crust. 

" See, now, if that brat of a boy ain't trying already to 

break every tooth in the crature's head, with his crusts." 

Bichard finished without offering Peter another morseL 

t 
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" Well ! " ejacalated bis tormentor; if ever I saw sacli 
a selfish boy of jer age, and that's speaking volumes, as 
master says ; not to give the brute the last crumb, for 
good luck. But some has no nature in 'em ; and the poor 
baste bobbing at you, as if you had never scrooged him 
into a pancake. There, go along, do j and harkee ! if 
you run the window-bars through the glass you'll have 
to pay for every pane you break; and mind the trap 
that's over the cellar : but sure you war here before, 
when I was sick. Ah ! I dare say you'll go off in con- 
sumption, just as the last boy did : it's all along the 
smell of the old books, and the ile of the papers, to say 
nothing of the gas. I wonder how master and I live 
through it ; but it won't be for long, Tm certain of that ; 
I'm a poor fading-away crature." 

As Kichard ran up the dark stairs, he could not avoid 
turning to look at the "fading-away creature." The 
<;heerful blaze of the fire threw her figure into strong 
light, and her shadow on the wall grew up into the ceil- 
ing. She re-called all Bichard had ever heard of " ogres" 
— so gaunt, and strong, and terrible— tremendous people 
who trouble the world for ever, and never die. 

Kichard entered the shop with the feeling of a gover- 
nor going to take the command of a new province. Could 
it be absolutely real, that he was the appointed messenger 
to go in and out, backwards and forwards, among such a 
Tnultitude of books ! To him the store seemed more 
than ever immense. Surely Mr. Whitelock must have 
added hundreds to his hundreds since he stood upon that 
threshold to help the poor dying boy. He recalled the 
feeling of awe with* which he regarded that dingy in- 
terior ; he thought Mr. Whitelock must be the happiest 
man in the world, not only to live among so many books, 
but to be their absolute owner ; he wondered how he 
<;ould bear to sell them : he resolved to count them ; and 
thrilled from head to foot even in anticipation of the new- 
bom pleasure — ^perhaps he might be permitted to read 
them. There was a delight ! to read every one of the 
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books that filled these shelves ! But then came the ' 

thought that, however delicious it would be tiO get all 
that knowledge into his head, it would do his mother no 
real good, unless he could put the knowledge so acquired 
in practice. Yes^ put it in practice, to make monev and 
means sufficient to keep his mother — ^his loving, tender, 
gentle mother — ^who seemed threatened with a terrible 
affliction — ^to keep her from want, from cold, from 
every apprehension of distress. Bichard never stood idly 
to muse ; no, he thought. His thoughts were active — 
strong, too, for a boy of his years ; and they came abun- 
dantly while he occupied himself with his duties ; fine, 
healthy, earnest thoughts they were, sanctified by an 
unexpressed yet fervent prayer to the Almighty, to 
bless his mother and his own exertions for her hap- 
piness. 

There is something most holy and beautiful in the 
attaxshment between mother and son. It is not always so 
tender or so enduring as the love of mother and daugh- 
ter ; but when circumstances arise to call forth the 
affections of a large-hearted, lonely boy towards his 
mother, there can be no feeling more intense or more 
devoted. 

Eichard's habits of order increased his usefiilness four- 
fold. He arranged all things in the neatest way, resolv- 
ing to ask leave to dust the shelves afber the shop was 
shut, and determined to keep the windows clean ; his 
mother's window was the cleanest in the court, why 
should not his master's be dean also ? 

He was finishing his morning's work by mending one 
of the old stumpy pens — ^the last of three belonging to the 
leaden inkstand — ^when his master entered* 

" So you can mend pens ? " 

" Yes, sir, I think I can ; would you be so kind as to 
try this one ? " 

He good-naturedly did so, and as it suited him he was 
really pleased ; he then told Eichard where to find some 
things and where to keep others, until it was time to 

c 
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"I'm quite done, thank joo," be Hftid, ftfi«r nuirmuru^ 
* 8»»oe he truly felt. 

"Ccua bac^ : what's to ooate of what ye cbooee to 
'* on yer plate ? Do yo« meas t^t I don't give Peter 
V^^'h i He wouldn't think it worth bis white to ask 



for all 



yoti'd eat in a mcoith. Why ye've left the beet 



a^- '^ ^"^P ""de ! — the daintiiieaB of BOioe boys ! I'U 
go bail ye've eat yer own weight of pudding or hard-bake 
nile ye yrma out; but as master said, 'Give him hia 
J**'' I've no notioa of yer not eating it ; bo, put it up 
™ P^Per, and let me see the laat of ye this blessed day." 
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Hicfaard thanked her so warmly, that she knew, with 
instinctive feeling, there was some one at home he loved 
better than himself. Her heart softened — or, rather, her 
mood changed. But while she paused, Richard thought, 
and held the piece of meat on the paper she had given 
him, without folding it up. 

"I'd rather not tako it, thank you," said the boy, 
gently. " I'd much rather not take it." 

" Poor and proud — poor and proud," muttered Matty ; 
" but ye shall take it. I'm not to be contradicted by the 
likes of you." 

" I will not take it," he said, firmly ; " master ordered 
me my dinner, but did not say I was to take away any- 
thing ; and as it is his, not yours — so, thank you all — ^ 

He dared not finish the sentence ; Matty struck down 
the knuckles of both hands violently on the table, and 
advanced her strongly-marked face close to his ; it was 
illumined by fierce anger, and her small, piercing, black 
eyes fiiashed fire. " Do ye mean to tell me, ye uooipeen, 
that I'm a thief 1" 

" No— no — no, indeed ! " said Eichard, backing out as 
fast as he could. Still the flaming face and flashinor eyes 
foUowed him ; bat Bomething arLted his progre^he 
could retreat no fieurther. It was the bookseller, who in- 
quired what was the matter? Matty multiplied and 
exaggerated : the little " nagur" had as good as called her 
a thief. After many fruitless exertions to obtain silence, 
the master at last succeeded in hearing the truth firom 
Richard. " She gave me a beautiful dinner — a fine din- 
ner, sir — ^too good — ^too much — and I could not eat it all ; 
so she desired me to take up what I left, and carry it 
home. It was so kind of her ; but I thought you would 
not approve of my taking it. It was no longer my din- 
ner, when I had eaten aU I could : it did not appear to 
me quite hers to give." 

" To doubt my right I " commenced Matty ; but Mr. 
Whitelock commanded her to listen, in a tone she was 
little accustomed to. 
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" The lad is right, Matty — ^it is the proper sense of jus- 
tice and honesty. I am glad to see it, Matty ; it is not 
common. You may take what you leave in future, my 
boy ; MJatty was right, and you were right. No words, 
Matty." And the master, who was really, like many peace- 
lovers, fearful of noise, and consequently gave way more 
frequently than he ought to do, merely to avoid it — see- 
ing that he had in this instance the advantage, and being 
well {leased with himself, resolved to make a dignified 
exit, and withdrew, thinking — "An evidence of truth, 
and au evidence of honesty, both in one day — ^both in one 
day ; very pleasing, very remarkable." 

Matty, however, had been offended, and she determined 
to show it. She paced up and down the kitchen, talking 
loudly to herself. " Tm not the sort to squander my 
master's property on comers or goefs — ^I know what's 
enough for a boy's dinner ; and, whether he eats it or not, 
there it is, and I have nothing to do with it after, for 
Peter scorns scraps. There, be off with yerael^ there's 
nothing keeping ye that I know of, now ye got yer 
answer. Setting up for honesty, indeed ! as if there was 
no one ever honest before ye." 

The boy's eyes filled with tears. " I do not know," he 
said, " why every one should be so kind to me." 

" You young villain !" exclaimed Matty, with a flourish 
of a brobdignag poker, which seemed forged by the 
Cyclops. " Get out of my kitchen this moment ! What 
do ye mean by saying I'm kind — ^kind, enagh ! A mighty 
fine thing ye are to take away my character. Bothera- 
tion ! is that what I'm come to ! " 

Richard flew up the stairs, finished his evening's shop 
work to his master's satisfaction, again went out to dis* 
tribute and gather books, and religiously kept his promise ; 
never paused before a print-shop, nor under a tempting 
lamp-post to read a sentence ; thought it would not be- 
come him to be proud, so nodded to Ned Brady, at 
his old comer. Ned hopped after him, first on one 
leg, then on the other, and after a brilliant summerset 
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stood rigkt in his path. ^* Gome aiMl watch for a joh,** he 
exclaiined. 

'' I don't waut it, thank you ; I've a place." 

" A place ! Britoins never should be dkives ! I like 
odd jobs and fireedeon ! Iiend ns a boh." 

" I have not got one." 

'' Well, then, a brown." 

" I have not even that," replied Eichard. 

Ned eyed him. closely. " To think of your taming oxit 
like that,*' he said ; and he then walked round and ronnd 
him. " We did not think we had such a fine gentknum 
for a friend, when we said he'd got the Indcy penny." 

^' We were ntYer friends,'^ observed Eichard, coldly. 

" Don't be too up," was the reply, ^' and cut a poor cove 
because his togg^y is not as fine as yonm. Bather 
smally thougji, ainHi they 1 Would just fit me ! " He 
made two or three mocking bows round Bicfaard, and 
vanished, playing ihe cart-wheel, tcmuag over and over, 
along the street. 

'' He carried many a heavy bad for me, though, when 
I was m my fbmie. hard ^ and it's a W h^ is .och 
a bad boy in some things," thought Bkhard, as he trudged 
OIL He left the books, offering to do anything dee he 
could, at his master's, and felt all the anticipationa of 
"horne" more deh^tfiilly than ever, when he saw the 
candle-light glimmering through the dunks of his mother^e 
shutter. T^ tiny room seemed to him a paradisa The 
widow had finished her embroidery^ and was netting, so 
her eyes did not look as strained and weary as usoaL 
There was something simmering and smeUing very savoury 
on the fire ; but Bichord put bock his hand to pull out 
his piece of bee£ It was gone I 

Biehard had no doubt ti^t his quondam ^^ friend'* had 
picked his pockety more in fun than malice ; aikd he was 
confirmed in the id«a by seebg a boy's shadow on the 
wall of the c^poedte house — ^Ned, doubtless — waiting to 
see how he bore his disappointment. His first impulse 
was to run out and thrash the thief ; but the memory of 
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their ooeaaional compwaionahip^ and of the loads the un- 
fortunate lad had carried for him twice or thrioe, running 
off with what Biohard had staggered under, harmonised 
by the perfume of the pot au/eu, taught him forbearance^ 
and the evening passed, as the widow said, " full of hope." 

Manj sndi evenings succeeded. Bichard well satisfied 
his master, although he was a reserved, peculiar man, not 
much known, and less Hked. He ftequiOited no public 
places, and kept little societj, spending his evenings in 
making up his accounts, arranging his books, and reading. 
Hatty had often told her confidential friend, the milk- 
woman, that ^ one might as well live in the house with a 
corpse^ adding her beSef '^ that all would be corpaeg one 
day, for certain ; and the soonw she was one the pleasanter 
it would be for hers^ only that, being a lone woman, 
she thought while people had the holy breath of life in 
their bodies they mi^^ as well be aHve-— that was all." 

Bichard had numbered more than fourteen years when 
he entered Mr. Whitelock's service. He managed to keep 
on good terms with Matty, for when she would not talk 
to him she talked at him. He Drequ^itly remained half 
an hour after all was shut up to read to her ; and once 
when Mr. Whitelodc caUed to her to inquire who was 
below, she answered in a tone of fi^roe indignation, that 
it was only *^ the state of Europe^ the French at another 
revulsion, and Spain on the top of the Pyramids." 

Bichard's life passed very happily: he was gaining 
kiowledge^ he was assisting his beloved mother, he was 
baling the atmosphere of all others he most enjoyed. 
He had pemnssion to take home any book at nighty pro- 
"vided he broaght it back in the morning; at first he 
^i^eedily devoured all that came in his way, but the reading 
^^wk of a third'Hslass library was not likely to feed a mind 
^ger for actual knowledge and largely comprehensive. 
*oetry he imbibed fervently ; but whenever he could get 
^Qgraphies or books of scienee he dispensed with the 
liucuiy of ^eep, and eame with pale cheeks and haggard 
^es to his employment in the nunning. " Sandford and 
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Merton," with its bright lessons of practical independence, 
was his favourite relaxation, and frequently, as he told 
his mother, "he took a plunge" into Franklin's life as a 
refreshment. Then he wrote copies upon stray sUps ot 
paper ; worked sums and problems on a rough piece of 
common slate, and read what he most admired to his 
mother ; though he was often grieved that her enthusiasm 
did not keep pace with his, and that she had little relish 
for anything that "had not noPE in it.'* She would 
insist on his going to rest, when he was all eager^ 
ness to finish a book or unravel a mystery — ^not the 
transparent mystery of a novel, but the mystery of some 
mighty worker in the business of life ; some giant among 
men, who achieved greatness though bom in obscurity ; 
some artist, whose fame towered towards the heavens, like 
the tree produced by the grain of mustard-seed ; some 
Lancaster, or Washington, or Howard, or Watt, or 
humble, benevolent Wilderspin, revolutionising sloth into 
activity, touching the eyes of multitudes with a magic 
wand, so that they cried out as one man, " Behold, we see ! " 
electrifying nations, calling into existence the dormant 
powers and sympathies of nature and of art ! 

Often his eyes refused to slumber or sleep, when in 
obedience to the gentle request which love turned into 
a command, he lay down beneath the shadow of his 
mother's blessing ; and his brain would throb, and his 
heart beat ; and when she slept, he would creep from his 
humble pallet, and read by the light of the one lamp 
which illumined the court, and was (so he thought) for- 
tunately placed opposite their window. Not that the boy 
understood all he read, but he imbibed its influence; and, 
clasping his large brow within his palms, he would weigh 
and consider, and question within that narrow room, 
where poverty still lingered (though tlien, with their 
simple and few wants, rather as a shadow than a sub- 
stance), and his heart throbbing as he thought "How shall 
I work out a purpose — to be great by being useful T* And 
then, as the spring advanced, and night and morning 
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blended sweetly together, he hastened to his work joyfully, 
for he loved the labour that gave him food and know- 
ledge. Matty would say his *' food went into an ill skin 
— ^never did credit to man or moHial;" while his silent 
master, absorbed in his occupations, and pretty much 
abstracted from the every>day goings on of his establish- 
ment — having, as he said himself, an honest curse of a 
housekeeper and a jewel of a boy — was nevertheless some- 
times startled by the singular questions Richard asked, 
meekly and modestly seeking for information from him 
whom his enthusiastic nature believed one of the ve- 
ritable lights of literature. 

What will youths who are pampered or wooed into 
learning say of the circulating boy of a circulating libraiy, 
performing the menial offices of his station, yet working 
his mind ardently and steadily onwa/rd ? 

One evening, after he had gone out with his books, his 
mother entered the shop, timidly and with hesitating 
step, which those who struggle against blindness uncon- 
sciously assume. Matty was there, removing some papers; 
Peter, the most silent of all dogs, lay upon the mat, and 
Mrs. Dolland stumbled over him ; Peter only gave vent 
to a stifled remonstrance, but that was enough to set 
Matty into a passion. 

" Couldn't you see the dog ! " she exclaimed. " If you 
war a customer tin times over you had no call to the 
baste ; he's neither pens, ink, wafers, books, nor blotting- 
paper — ^no, nor the writer of a book — to be trampled 
under your feet." 

" I did not see him," she said, meekly. 

" Can't you use your eyes 1 " 

The unintentional roughness was doubly cruel. 

" I did," she replied, turning her large, son-owful, and 
dimmed eyeballs towards Matty — " I did ; I used them 
inght and day imtil it was the will of God to take away 
their light." 

" God look down upon you, my poor dear woman ! " 
exclaimed the repentant Martha^ in a different tone and 
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-with difiSerent feelings ; "^ and I ax jet pardon with all 
the veins of my heart. Sure, then, dear, it im't going 
blind je are— ^ young woman like you, and with sack 
pretty made eyes, too— God bless *em; and the dog, dear, 
had more feelm' in him than meedif^ he knew you didn't 
intend to disturb him ; he*s more knowledgeable than a 
Christian. Oh ! never say blind, dear ; keep a good hear^ 
and theyll be as bright as a diammid yet." 

^' I wanted to see Mr. Whitelock," sttd Mrs. Dolland, 
without heeding Matty's observation, " I waniied to speak 
a few words to him." 

Matty loved a gossip. She never suspected the &ir, 
fhul, trembling woman, " going blind," to be Bidiard's 
mother. He never mentioned his mi)ther's blindness ; he 
could not speak of it ; he hoped it would never be toor«8 
than it was — she oocdd still read, and do plain work; 
and so Matty heard not of it. The housekeeper had 
nothing particular to do that evening, and the sight of a 
strange did her good, because she expected a gossip. 

'^Master can't always be interrupted," she replied, 
'< particularly by them he doesn't know ; but if you will 
tell me your name and business, III see what can be done 
for you." 

'^ I am Eichard's mother." 

" Think of that now ! and he as close as wax. We do 
our best with him, poor boy ; but he's an unruly member." 

'^ Eichard I " exclaimed the poor woman^ in a tone of 
dismay-^'* My gentle Eichard" 

" Aye, indeed ; that is, he's not so jist at the present 
time, but he'll become so, like all the rest of them boys, 
one of these days." 

'^ God forbid ! " ^acnlated the lady* 

" Amin ! " said Matty ; " but he'll be sure to come to 
it at h»t." 

" Come to what ? " inquired the alarmed mother. 

'^ To all sorts and kinds of contrariness," replied Matty, 
rapidly ; " boys can't help it, you see, it's their nature ; 
they're not patient, bidable, gentle creatures like tM—- not 
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they ! Mischief, and all kinds of murther, and upsetting, 
and latch-kejs, and fidgets, and Yauxhall (the hop, 
the go, and the finish, it was in my father's time) — and 
going out at nights, and throuncing the poleeoe (Fd pat 
np with a soldier, but the po-leece have no right to suicide 
the people), and then for ^prisonezB base' the wrong way, 
and staying out all day (though that's a good riddance), 
and boxing, and apple-stealing, falling in love and kiiolring 
up Mmdia^ 

^ I beg your pardon, but I do not understand 3^00," 
interrupted Mrs. Dolland, with more determinatioo than 
fiihe bad exercised for yeara ^le feH as if this strange 
abrupt, balf'-mad woman was stringing together a set of 
accusations against her child. 

"I'm obleeged to you, ma'am, for the complimMit,'' 
said Matty, dropping a curtsey, '^but as that's neither 
here nor there, what's your business with the viasther 1 " 
^ That I can only tell himself," she replied. 
""WeU," muttered Matty, ''that beats—! But the 
women now have no modesty. Them Bnglish is all a 
silent set — no sociability in them. Tell himself ! — as if 
it wasn't more natural for a half-blind cra3rthur like that 
to diaeoorse a woman than a man. Well, well \ no 
wonder my hair's gone grey and tsxj heart hard ! " 

There was something almost courtly in Mr. Whitelock's 
manner of addressing women. People in his own class 
of life, who observed it, thought it ridiculous, and never 
speculated as to how this politeness became engrafted on 
his nature. He placed a seat for Mrs. DoUand in his 
little parlour, and, though it was a warm autumn evening, 
he moved it to keep her out of the air that blew over a 
box of yellowish, stunted mignionette and two sickly 
"^Iflowers which graced the sill of his back window ; he 
dlao pushed his own chair as &r as he could firom the 
widow's, but, like all persons with impaired vision, she 
uioved nearer to him, and turned her restless eyes towards 
the door. 
'* It is shut close," said the bookseller. 
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CHAPTER III. 

These are some women who never lose the habit of 
blushing ; it is lovely in the young, and indicates extreme 
sensitiveness in the old. Bichard inherited his mother's 
blushes before they had faded from her own cheeks. The 
transparency of Mrs. Dolland's complexion was noticed 
by Ml'. Whitelock ; it contrasted well with the dust- 
covered pages of his books ; yet he wondered why her 
colour came and went, and why her lips trembled. 

" Nothing wrong with Eichard, I hope ?" he said. 

'' I hope not, sir ; and that is what I wanted to speak 
with you about, if you will be so good as to have a little 
patience with me. I am a simple woman, I know, sir — 
my husband (ah ! you would have understood hirn) always 
said I was; but the simple are sometimes wise unto 
salvation. You live, sir, like a Christian — ^you never 
keep open after six on Saturdays — so that my boy gets 
home early, and not too much worn with fatigue to enjoy 
the rest and perform the duties of the Sabbath ; and on 
Sundays it does him good (he says) to see you in church 
before the bell has done ringing. I am sure, sir, you are 
a Christian." 

" I hope so ; I am a believer ; but many a believer 
does not live as becomes a follower of Christ," replied 
Mr. Whitelock. 

" My husband, sir, was one of those who suffered long, 
and was kind, and thought no evil ; in short, sir, you can 
read his character in 1 Corinthians, chap; xiiL I owe 
him more than woman ever owed to man. His unfor- 
tunate attachment to me lost him his position in society ; 
his father never forgave him for marrying a farmer*a 
daughter. I thought, then, I did right, because he, just 
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one-an<l-twenty, said he could bend his lot to mine, and 
laugh at poverty, and not live without me, and such like 
things — as, perhaps, you have said yourself, before you 
were married.** 

^ I beg your pardon, my good woman," interrupted 
the bookseller, ^' but I never was married, and never 
uttered such absurdities in my life." Mrs. Dolland 
coloured, and twisted the end of her shawl round her 
finger. 

" Lucky, sir— lucky for you ; and for — but I beg your 
pardon ; perhaps you never were in love." 

Mr. Whitelock fidgeted, and grumbled something ; 
and the widow's instinct made her comprehend that he 
did not relish her conjectures. She continued : — 

'^ I believed every word he said ; I could not under- 
hand his sacrifice, because I had never moved in his 
sphere; I thought it a fine thing to marry for love, and 
outstare poverty. I did not know that the gaze of its 
stony eyes and the clutch of its bony hands might drive 
him to his grave. They said he was consumptive from 
his birth — ^I don't believe it ; I know that labour and 
want take the form of consumption. I went to his 
father ; I knelt to him ; I told him I would leave my 
husband — ^go where they should never hear my name — ^if 
he would only receive him and his son — I did indeed, 
^r; but he turned from me with cruel words. And, 
though he knew he was teaching a few poor scholars just 
for bread, so he left him — and so he died I only wish 
that young poor girls, who think it a fine thing to marry 
a gentleman, could know the misery unequal marriages 
bring : the hardest lot can be borne alone ; but to lead 
fl>nother to it, and that other the one you would die to 
niake happy — Oh/ that is the Jia/rdest ofaU things to bear! 
I beg your pardon, sir ; but if I did not begin from the 
first, you could not understand my feelings." 

She wiped away her tears, and Mr. Whitelock told her 
to proceed. He was so much interested in the tale, told 
^ her simple manner, in her sofb voice — a voice so full 
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of that lo^ intonation, which is distmct even in its mar* 
xnura — ^tfaat he couki not help wishing some one of his 
£Kvonrite novelists, peojde who long ago wrote the most 
innocent tales in five or seven volumes, were there to 
hear it. By his own dreamy abatraBtion she was trans- 
formed into a joimg shepherdess tying a bkie ribbon 
round a lamb's neck ; and the vision, with its adjvncts of 
green fields aud purling brooks — ^whidoi he never saw 
more than twice a year — with an enraptured youth lean- 
ing over a stfle and the village church steeple peering 
above the distant trees, was only dispelled by her re- 
suming her imaffected narrative. 

" And speaking as I was, sir, of understanding the 
feelings, I know that to the last I never quite understood 
those of my husband. I can't tell if it was because of 
the difference of our birth, or of our bringing up, or of 
both ; though, as to the birfch, his father had been a poor 
sooan once, and got rich, some said, not over rightly — 
though I can't quite believe thai of my dear husband's 
fiither. I never, as I said, quite understood my husbaxid ; 
for, to the last, I know I gave him pain by little ways 
which he never complained of, and I knew not how to 
change ; but what I could omderstand was his goodness. 
He lived, the last year of his life, a life of such piety that 
the woild seemed to fold itself aivay £rom him like a 
vapour. He delighted to teach our child texts of Scrip* 
ture ; and even the wise-like copies which he used to set 
him from Poor Bichaid's Almanac, &ded from his memory 
towards the last, thon^ Bible w<xds remained with him^ 
and scraps of Watts's hymns, and long passages of poetry ; 
but what he dwelt upon most was the iiitare of his child. 
At that time I got constant work as an embrcdderess, 
BO, thank Gk>d, even if I was hungry he had all he 
required, and the little lad was fat and rosy then. 
But the last year he might be said to be more in heaven 
than on earth ; the world was not with him ; only hoiur 
by hour he used to cidl me to him, and say, ' ^Remember 
our great salvation ;' and the next minute he would pray 
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me, clasping my bands in hia^ not to eare about tbe 
little lad's learning, so tbat be could win Heaven. He 
would go on, adding sciiptnie to acriptare, to prove tbat 
all tbis world is notblng vortb, witbout that vbicb 
ensures eternal life. He desired neitber ricbes, nor 
Honours, nor wealtb, nor learning lor that boj — nothing 
but tbat bis felth should be pore and his hopes holy. 
Sir, I understood that — that came home to me. Now, sir, 
the lad is a good lad — ^tender and loving to me, bis mother, 
and, I believe, datiM to jou, sir; though the person 
below did hint rather than say things which, I own, gave 
me concern just now — ^things whidi make me fear he 
may not be altogether what I hope ; but he is young, 
and ** 

'^ It is only Matty's unfortunate manner," interrupted 
the bookseller. ^ She does not mean it ; she has an ugly 
trick of insinuating evil where she means good." 

" How very strange," said the meek woman. " I am 
so g^ad I mentioned it ; I should have made my son so 
unhappy. What a pity she does not hope, air ; poor 
thing ! not to have hope is worse than blindness. Well^ 
sir, have I explained bow anxious my husband was tbat 
this dear lad sbould become a righteous man — not a 
formalist, but a vital Christian — abiding continually in the 
faith, £Edtbfnl above all things ; believing, like bis father, 
in Christ, and evincing bis £uth by acts of charity — in 
word, in deed, in thought — ^towards bis fellow-creaturesL 
That, sir, was the religion in which he lived and died ; 
and I should feel unfisdthful to bis trust, if I did not, by 
prayer, supplication, and entreaty, try to keep the lad 
in the path bis &ther trod. E^t he is getting too 
strong for me : bis mind swells like a river after rain. 
He r^uis bis Bible, to be sure ; but he reads other books 
more frequently. I don't know if that is quite right. 
Ob ! sir, I weary heaven with prayers to teach me bow 
to keep him in ihe right ; so that, even if be halt or turn 
aside, he may retunL" 

''The boy is a good boy-— an excellent lad: I have 
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been turning over in mind what I could do for bim, to 
put him in the way of bettering his position. He is a 
right excellent lad/' repeated the bookseller ; '^ and I 
would have you beware of drawing the rein too tight : I 
think you are anxious overmuch." 

She shook her head mournfully. " Sir, I have lived on 
hope — a holy hope, a hope above the world — ^the hope of 
one day seeing him in the courts of his Heavenly Father, 
met there by his earthly father. With that hope to light 
me, I can walk thankfully into the grave — which, if I 
live a few months longer, cannot be darker than my sight 
— certain of the brightness which shall be revealed here- 
after. But, oh ! sir, if he, his child, should be beguiled 
by too much worldly wisdom, or learning, to forget God, 
how could I meet my husband — how could I answer to 
him for the soul which he left to my care upon his bed of 
death ? " 

" My good woman, all the most righteous parents can 
do is to letter and bind the book carefully, and let the 
world cut the leaves." 

" Yes, sir," she answered, " and to pray for him, and 
keep him away from evil— especially the e'^ of unbelief ; 
and that is one great reason of my visit, sir. You lent 
him—" 

" The works of Benjamin Franklin ; I remember." 

'^ Is it the sort of book, do you think, sir, that is fit for 
my little lad % I know it is full of knowledge, about his 
catching lightning, and inventing wonderful things, and 
contains great and good advice to young tradesmen ; but 
I fear, though a great man, he wanted — ^ 

"What the best of us want, more or less, my good 
lady;" said the bookseller, with unusual briskness, "and 
had much that few of us possess." And, then, after some 
consideration, he added, slowly, rather as if talking to 
himself, than addressing another, "Let me see. The 
early part of his life was stained, like the lives of many, 
with faults almost amounting to ciimes ; and those would 
iiave remained untold, unrecorded — ^indeed, perfectly 
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unknown, even bj his most intimate Mends — ^but for the 
extraordinary tyuthfulness of the man's great nature. 
In the brief account of his own life he confesses that he 
was blown about by every wind of doctrine ; and to what 
purpose ? — to fall into the quagmire of scepticism. Kow, 
this would be dangerous to read and think over for lads 
of Eichard's age and eager temperament, if the entire 
honesty of Fnmklin's natuie— downright, brave, looking- 
straight-in-the-face truth — ^had not made him confess 
and condemn his errors. He was scourged — as all 
sceptics are, if they would only admit so much — by his 
error ; he had to endure the bitterness and self-reproach 
of knowing that the young friends whom his arguments 
had perverted turned upon and ill-used him ; he recalled 
his own misconduct, bom of, and nurtured by unbelief; 
and though his nature was neither pious nor enthusiastic, 
like that of John Bunyan, he saw, like Bunyan, the evil 
of his ways. He learned that scepticism was the proof of 
a weak, not of a strong, nature ; he saw how foolish it 
would be to call a boy ' strong-minded,' because he would 
3iot befieve what his father told him ! As he grew in 
years, he strengthened in truth ; another proof of hiis 
great mind. And then his works ]ive in our literature ; 
they keep their place by their own specific gravity. The 
lad is old enough to understand this man's greatness, and 
the value he was to his country — indeed, to all countries 
— ^and to imbibe those lessons of usefulness and industry 
'which are taught in his works, without being tainted by 
his confessed sin. Infidelity is put, and by himself, at 
such a disadvantage, that it holds out no temptations ; it 
^hows from first to last the confessed blot upon a radiant 
memory. Aye indeed, this great man — ^laa man so in 
advance of his time — ^this true man, was, as I have said, 
scourged by his infidelity ; and he shows his stripes. I 
daresay — (the bookseller was a great phrenologist, and 
the science engrafted much charity on his simple, yet 
shrewd, mind) — I daresay the organ was depressed at 
veneration but large in benevolence, with an almost 
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overweight of the reaaoiiiiig faculties. Ah ! if hig^^yriang 
-would only give us the measurement of hectdsy and their 
developments, instead of their own crude or prejudiced 
analysis of character, we should better know where to 
render our hero-worship. Don't you thmk so ? " 

The mother looked upwards ; the spirit's vision waa 
unimpaired, thou^ the sight was fiuiing day by day. 
Still she always looked upwards, as if all her consolation 
came from above. '^ I do not understand, sir/' she said, 
simply, ''what you have observed has to do with mj 
Bich^d ; but if you are sure the book won't harm him, 
won't shake his Mth, or make him think too highly of 
worldly gifts — ^' She passed, and then added, '' You, sii^ 
bdng a ChristiaA man, know best. I am certain it 
teaches plenty of hope /or ikU worldy. and great reliance 
upon human gx^bs." 

''Your pardon, my good lady," said the bookseller, 
" but which of our gifts is not divine % " 

"Aye, sir, but we must acknowledge their origin ; and, 
as my dear husband used to say, not be too Ibnd of setting 
the fiirthing candle of reason to give light to the sun of 
revelation. He made me understand £fta&" 

She rose to withdraw. 

" I fear you are not satisfied, even now ?" 

She shook her head. " I pray night and day that he 
may be so guided as to win heaven. I would fain know 
what to do," she continued, still more feebly ; " you are 
so good to him, sir ! May Qod bless you for it. But 
the lad — and that book. I wish he had taken to it when 
my sight was strong, I could have read it then : now, if 
he re»ds it to me, I think he picks out the passages he 
knows I would like, and leaves the rest." 

" Did he ever read you the great man's epitaph, written 
by himself?" 

" Yes, sir ; there is hope in the last lines, about his ap* 
pearing, after death, in a new and more beautiful edition, 
corrected and amended by the Author. Certainly, no 
bad man (Christianly speaking) could Brame that" 
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" Bad man I** repeated the bookseller. '* Why there are 
scores of editions of his toorks ! " 

This did not strike the widov m a proof o& his good* 
ness. 

''Then, sir, joa are qnite satisfied with Bichard.'' The 
poor woman's hands tremliled as she folded them together, 
aod the long-soppressed tears flowed over her cheeks. 
^ I beg yoor pardon for troubling 70a — ^I have no right 
to do so — ^7oa are so kind to him; only, sir, please to 
lemember that he has ftoo &thers in heaven, and that I 
— ^poor creature that I am — feel aeconntable to hoik. I 
cannot deep \j night ; I fear I neglect mj duty, and jet 
I fear to oYertax his; he gains knowledge so quicMj 
that I tremble for h]» faith; and when I am sitting 
alone, between the dimness of my own sight and of the 
twilight a thin, filmy i^adow stands before me, and I 
think that I can see the parting of its lips, and hear 
them whisper, ' Where is my child — does he seek to win 
Heaven]'" 

The compassionate bookseller gazed upon her with 
deep feeling : the woman, so feeble in body yet so stead- 
&st in what she believed right, was a new interest to him. 
He rose without a word, went to a dingy escrutoire, 
opened the top, which folded down, and taking out a 
sinall bag of gold, selected a sovereign. " Go home- 
^*^&rd8," said he, and as you go, purchase a bottle of port 
^nne, and what my housekeeper calls a shin of beef. 
Hake it cM^ mind you, every atom, into beef tea," 

"ForEichardr' 

"No, for yourself; the weakness of your body adds to 
the weakness of your sight, and may, eventually, impair 
your mind. Pray, my good soul, for yoursdf, as well as 
for your son. Lay out the money faithfully for the pur- 
pose I have named ; I know how it is, I Imow that you 
feed him — but you devote his surplus earnings to pay 
your little debts. I have seen you, on a Monday morning, 
Mer a baker's shop, with a thin marble-covered book 
^Ued in your hand. I have seen you pay the baker 
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money, and you have left the shop without a loa£ Now, 
mind what I say." 

" But a whole sovereign ! " she said, " it is too much — 
might I not pay ** 

**^Not a farthing out of that 1" he exclaimed ; "why 
you are quite as much of a shadow as when I saw you 
iirst. Well, if you are too proud to take it as a gift, 
your son shall repay it hereafter. And do not be so 
anxious about Bichard ; have you ever considered that too 
great an anxiety about any earthly thing is vxmt qf/aiUh 
in Almighty wisdom and goodness ? Has He not taken 
your husband, as you believe, into His presence for ever- 
more ? At the very time when you feared most for your 
boy, did iy>t a door open to him — and was not the 
crooked made straight 1 It has always seemed most un- 
accountable to me, how people, and good people like you 
■i — who have hope for ever on their lips — sufer fear and 
doubt to enter their hearts." 

There was so much to cheer and encourage in the 
generosity and kindness of the worthy man, and in the 
faithful, yet unpretending, nature of his words, that the 
widow's hope returned, at all events for a time, to her 
heart as well as to her lips. She might again have wan- 
dered — again have inquired if he thought her " little lad 
was quite safe" — for she never in her best of days could 
embrace more than one subject at a time — but his house- 
keeper entered with two cups of broth. 

" You forget the time," she said, abruptly — " though 
I'm thinking it won't return the compliment to either of 
you ; I can't say much for the broth, for the meat is not 
what it was long ago," 

" If the master gets a fit," she continued, turning to 
the widow, " it will be your fault — ^keeping him without 
bit or sup— here, take the broth, it ain't pison, and mas- 
ter's noways proud ; I wish he was, If you can't take 
your broth here comfortably, come with me to the 
kitchen." Holding the cup in one hand, and leading the 
more than half-blind sempstress with the other she con- 
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ducted her down the narrow, dark stairs, as tenderly as a 
mother would lead a child ; but before she had seated her 
by the fire, the bell rang. 

" I rang for you," said her master, " knowing that your 
heart and words do not always go t<^ther ^" 

" Then I tells lies ; thank ye, sir," she said, curtseying. 

"No ; only I wish you to bear in mind, that Richard*9 
mother is in a very low, nervous state." 

" How can any one passing through this valley o' tears 
be anything else V* interrupted the incorrigible woman. 

Her master seemed as though he heard her not. "And 
if you speak to her in your usual grumpy, disagreeable 
manner" — she curtseyed more deeply than before — "yoti 
add to her misery. I am sure your natural kindness of 
heart will tell you how cruel that will be." 

" Putting live worms on fishing-hooks, or toasting live 
cockles would be nothing to it," observed Matty. Now 
as the bookseller had a piscatorial weakness, was, more"* 
over, fond of roast cockles, and had recently complained 
that Matty had forgotten his taste — ^this was a very hard 
hit ; he looked discomposed, upon which Martha rejoiced. 
He was by no means ready-witted, but he was occasion- 
ally readily angered — and replied to the sarcasm with a 
bitter oath, producing an effect directly contrary to what 
he intended. Martha quitted the dusty room as if suffo- 
cated by satisfaction, and went grumbling and tittering 
downstairs. 

" It was a Lucky Penny, sure enough," she said, " that^ 
brought my master and your son together." 

"Godblesshiml" 

"Which him 1" 

" Both, mistress ; we hope He will bless what we love 
best in the world." 

" Aye, indeed, true for you. I heard tell of a man 
once who was hung through a * Lucky Penny.'" 

The widow pushed away the unfinished cup of broth. 

" And of another, who made his fortune by one — ^just 
as Richard will," added Matty, relenting. 
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And yet, despite this and her other sarcasins, it was 
curious to see how Martha struggled to keep iu her bitter 
words; when she looked at tibe widow's shrunk and 
trembling form, and wasted, though still beautiful fea- 
tures, her better nature triumphed ; bat if her ^es were 
fixed upon her kitchen deities, she became sharp and acid 
immedmtelj. Had die moved in a higher ^»de of so- 
ciety, with her peculiar tal^it, she ndght have been 
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That dangerous thing, a female wit," 



as it was, she kept her master (to whom, from her stem 
honesty of pocket and purpose, as well as from '' habit," 
tiiat great enslaver of our " kind," she was invaluable) on 
a species of rack ; while the only peaceful time Bichard 
spent in her society, was while he read to her what she 
called, " the state of Europe on the paper." 

" He will soon have been twelve months in his fdaoe," 
said the woman, smiling. 

" Come next New Year's day, if we live to see it ; 
Bichard says he'll watch at the comer for the old gentle- 



man." 



" Bother ! I dare say he's dead long ago." 
" Ko, he is not dead ; I am sure he is not dead," re- 
plied the widow. *' I should like him to see my boy now ; 

I hope he is not dead ^" 

" Ay, ay — ^well I we shall see," quoth Matty. " Before 
Peter — (down, Peter, jewel !) — ^before Peter came we had 
a dog called Hope — ^the most desavingest erat^re she 
was that ever stole a bone ; and always brought it bade 
— ^when there was nothing on it." 
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GHATTEB !▼. 

Mastbsvt Whitslook, vediamg in what he called bu 
"easy chair," was munng, zatber tliaii thinkisg, aver the 
inooDfiisfcencieB of the inoat coxisistent, and poudeiing aa 
to which was the more beautiful to contemplate — the 
love a mother bears her <;hild, or the devotion a diiild 
renders to a parent ; ibinking how many instances there 
are of tbe former and bow comparatively few of the 
latter ; hofnng that the widow woidd really buy the wine 
and meat, as be desired ; and having, like all genuine 
EDglisbmen, great £ttth in " creature comforte," by the 
alchymj of his Imagination be oonvai^d the worn, 
attenuated widow into a portly dame. Having arranged 
tibdSy he indulged in a vision be bad of late enjoyed so 
feequ^atly that it bad become almost a reality — that 
^diard would turn out something like Wbittington. 
His dreasDfi of tbe future had gradually taken Bicbard in, 
&Bt as a shadow^ then as a substance, until be formed a 
portion of aU his day-dreams— wcmderxng if be could tie 
up fishing-flies, yet fearing to ask him, lest Martha might 
xoake it another subject ctf complaint ; varying these fan- 
^ with probabilities as to whether be should have good 
Ashing tbe first oi tbe following June, when be made bis 
annual journey to Teddington, and, be tbe day hot or 
<iold, invariably returned with a swollen face, wonderfully 
helping Martha's sarcasms during the succeeding summer 
^d autumn months. Indeed, she constituted it a red 
letter day — everything occurred before or after mas- 
*^ " went bothering after the bits of fish that tbe cat 
Wouldn't eat without butter, and got the bad face." 
Then again bis thoughts would dwell upon Kichard, 
"^hom be believed — and with fair show of reason — 
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endowed with a rare capacity for acquiring knowledge 
and turning it to the best account. He never thought of 
another power he possessed — ^that of attaching to him 
those who seldom form attachments. Some observation 
made by the lad in a careless^ off-hand manner, would 
frequently set his master calculating what he could do 
for him. He delighted in lending him books, and to 
draw forth his opinions upon them ; devising many clever 
expedients to overcome Bichard's shyness, and make him 
''speak out.** As the lad's accumulated and acouma> 
lating knowledge became better known to him, he felt 
almost inclined to apologize when it was necessary Ixe 
should take out parcels; but what especially charmed 
him was the boy's unconsciousness of his own book-im- 
provement and superiority. Had it not been for the 
unaccountable fear Matthew Whitelock entertained of 
his housekeeper, which he only overcame by fits and 
starts, he would have forbidden Bichard the kitchen, 
and seated him at his own little table in the dusty back 
room ; but he knew that such a movement must lead to 
open rebellion. He had grown positively uncomfortable 
at the idea of Bichard's brushing his shoes and cleaning 
knives — " a lad capable of writing the Latin names of his 
books without a dictionary, and who was a better penman 
than himself ! " However difficult of belief it may be, 
considering his "calling," it is a positive fact that 
Matthew Whitelock reverenced literary acquirements ; 
and when a clever book did not " sell," Matthew would 
take the part of the author against *' the trade " — a pro- 
ceeding which caused him to be considered " a fool " by 
many who are wise in their own conceits. 

These and such like thoughts were passing through 
Matthew's mind, in a half-<&eamy way 3 now lingenng,^ 
now rushing onward, and then off, while Peter lay at his 
feet ; and he began to long, as he often did, for Bichard's 
return ; for he enjoyed a chat with his messenger, as he 
used to enjoy a newspaper. Without his perceiving it, 
Matty entered, and shutting the door, as she always did 
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'wben sbe had anything particular to say, placed her back 
against it, wreathed her bony arms together, and passing 
one foot over the instep of the other, she stood on one 
leg, " shouldering " the door-case. 

" It's my opinion, sir, that you make too much fuss en- 
tirely with that boy, and that he's forgetting his place.'* 

'* How ? " 

'* Well, thoughts is thoughts, and it's hard to put them 
into words ; but here they are 1 He'd rayther any time 
stay fiddling after one bit of dust or another, or stitching 
ould tataration books that's going to the bad since the 
year one, or mending your pen — as if you had not eye- 
sight (the Lord presarve it) to do it yourself — ^than sit 
and rest his young bones at his supper ; and as to rubbing 
over the knives^ he does them in no time, without a bit 
of a stop between ; so that I never have a word out of 
him. And the paper ! he reads it shameful I treating 
polyticks as if they war dirt ; and so ignorant, that 
when he's done, he knows no more of the state of Europe 
than when he began. His mother says he lives withoulj 
sleep, or as good as : there's a heart-break for a tender 
mother! I hate unnatural ways. The truth is. he's 
above his business." 

" I quite agree with you." 

" Then," said the contradictory Matty, " it's a sin and 
a shame for you to say so, sir. You have nothing to 
complain of : he's willing enough to do every hand's turn 
for you. I'm nothing in the house — just nothing ! He's 
as civil and smooth as crame — with his * good morning,' 
and, *good evening,' and * fine day, Mrs. Cook,' but that's 
professional — there's no love with it. He's all for lam- 
ing and books. If he goes on this way, you'll have ta 
take him into partnership." 

"VeryUkely!" 

Matty immediately stood erect. 

"Then, sir, you must look for another housekeeper, 
that's all : I'm not going to have two masters, and one of 
them no better than a dog-boy ! Oh ! that I should 
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come to that ! He's bewitched you, so he has — put hk 
eomeiher over you. I dbouldn't wonder if you made hiia 
ait down at your table^ aiMl printed his poems." 

« His what ? " 

" Poems ! Haven't I heard you si^ Bsany times that 
there was no good in books now, since there's such a 
many writers ; that a book is no longer a book, only 
a rubbish ; and that all the half of tibe writers do is to 
spile paper and pens, and waste ink. Them's your words, 
master^ when you war in one of your pleasant humours, 
discooremg upon ihe ruin that's come into the wox^ 
And now this boy goes and writes poems, and you'll print 
^^em!" 

'^ Go down stairs, Matty, and bring me l^se poems." 

" And to be made a paper weight in my ould days — 
just to stand upon papers." 

" Do as I desire you." 

" I can't : do you think I'd keep 'em in the kitchen i 
There they are ! " she continued, throwing a roll of maiui- 
script on Hhe table ; ^' there they are ! As if he had any 
right to set up for a poet — ^as if his mother and him 
haven't gone through starvation enough without that. 
That's what comes of his neglecting the state of Europe and 
hurrying over the knives : his mother wanted to tell you 
about it, but had no courage ; and no wonder. It's asy to 
see what's before him now ; and his poor moth^ blind 
and desolate. Poems ! Oh ! no wono^r my hair's grey ! 
Eut it's your fault, master — ^informing his mind ! I 
wonder who ever troubled about my mind ! " 

And out she flounced, while her master, not idthout 
some secret apprehension — ^more anxiety, in &ct, for 
Kichard than he had ever felt before — unrolled the manu* 
script, and, afber wiping and putting on his spectadei^ 
commenced its perusal 
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CHAPTER V. 

Iir Harley-Btreet — where the hoaees bear a near rela- 
tionship to each other, and aeem to have been erected bj 
some grave builder who was never ambitions of being 
considered an architect, but heaped brick upon brick, in 
the heavy, old-fashioned style, laying down solid flooring^ 
putting in solid windows, bearing in mind that there 
n^ght be dancing in the first floors, and dinners in the 
dimng-rooms — and so created (giving the walk time to 
dry, and the plaster to harden — doin^ in fact, everything 
which builders do not do now) the long, solemn street^ 
vridch so admirably illustrates the term " respectable "«-* 
in one of the most sedate and self-important houses of this 
very reSspectable street, lived Mr. Francos Oldham. His 
name was upon a brass plate on the door, showing that he 
was not ashamed of it. The brass plate was as lustrous 
as if it had been rubbed bright (mly the previous day, 
and the door-steps were white and spotless as snow ; 
the windows were of unstained plate-glass ; the paint was 
a31 fresh. Many beggars, well or ill-dressed, passed up and 
down that street, in sunshine and shower, but few knocked 
at that particular door or addressed begging-letters to 
Mr. Francis Oldham, though his name could be read from 
the opposite side of the gaping street ; indeed, if a beggar 
did knock at that bright-plated door, the policeman 
fooHcemen and dogs kaow beggars by intuition) on his 
lonely beat would have set the knockex down '' as a real 
case, and no sham — a green 09»e." No regular beggar 
would waste time on such an act, it being currently 
reported amongst the clique that Mr. Francis Oldham 
never did an act of charity in his life, and never would 
do one. 
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The house without was an index to the house within : 
it was so well ordered as to be positively uncomfortable ; 
the bright bars had the effect of ice — ^it was impossible to 
imagine they had ever contained a fire; the polished 
oaken floor of the dining-room had a small^ square Turkey 
carpet in the centre, upon which stood a solid mahogany 
table, like a tomb-stone. There was a picture (how such 
a picture ever came there was a mystery) of Christ over- 
tumiDg the tables of the money-changers in the temple. 
It was gloriously treated. The figure of the Saviour in 
the foreground— calm and erect, the face more than half • 
turned towards the cowering crowd he had reproved, 
while withdrawing from a presence whose authority 
they dared not dispute — ^was full of the sublime dignity 
of displeasure ; the effect produced upon the people was 
the effect of will, rather than of words ; the attitude was 
in itself all-eloquent — all-powerful. If you looked at the 
picture before you noted the frozen bars and tomb-like 
table, and desolate aspect of the room, you would never 
notice them at all — ^it would absorb your attention from 
the first to the last moment you passed in the shivering 
atmosphere of the rich man's inhospitable chamber. The 
Saviour's right arm was outstretched, yet not fully elevated ; 
is seemed as though the tables of the money-changers had 
been crushed and broken while he raised it from his aide 
— ^the arm of flesh being the symbol of the arm of the 
Spirit ; there was a positive halo, a radiance, around 
the head, not painted in the ordinary way, as if brought 
there, but a tender light exhaling from the Christ. It 
was impossible to tell how the effect was produced — there 
it was, a thing to dream of; inspired, doubtless, after holy 
prayer and supplication that it might be given to mortal 
man to show what Jesus was — what Jesus did. The 
whole picture, in every effect, in every detail, was magni- 
ficently painted ; and yet it was the Saviour, alone, that 
riveted attention. You would have given much that the 
face had been turned away from the multitude, and 
towards you ; and yet who could look upon the severity 
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of its beauty unscathed ! Oh, rare painter — and wise 
as rare! 

The wonder was, how Mr. Francis Oldham could endure 
the silent reproof of such a picture ; for the tale was 
whispered that he had been, and was, a money-chai^r— 
one who gave gold for bills, and took large interest. It 
might have been untrue, but so went the tsde ; and if true, 
then it is not to be wondered at that Mr. Fiands Oldham 
rarely dined there, but partook of his solitary meal in a 
httle back room, where the barred window looked into a 
small square, paved court, surrounded by high, white- 
washed walls which even the Harley-street cats could 
never scale. 

The house, despite its glaring and ostentatious cleanli- 
ness, felt as if uninhabited ; and there was a close atmo- 
sphere, caused by want of ventilation, which oppressed 
the spirits of those who were accustomed to breathe fresh 
air. It was also a silent house, nothing moving about it 
except a very beautiful little spaniel, of a bitter, unamiable 
temper, who attempted to bite every visitor without the 
courtesy of a warning bark. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Mr. Francis Oldham was 
pacing up and down the drawing-room. The chairs and 
sofas most have been rare and costly, to match the inlaid 
tables and buhl cabinets ; but they were all carefully 
covered with brown holland<— cold and glazed ; the rich 
paper looked as if it had not been hung a week ; and the 
dreadful hoUand that shrouded the carpet was spotless 
and chilly as a field of snow. The little dog paced after 
its master, pausing occasionally, as if wondering why he 
walked there at all: it was not at home in the room, 
seemed to have no place to lie down upon, and was 
thoroughly uncomfortable. A magnificent penduiej and 
two costly, but heavy and tasteless, lustres, were on the 
chimney-piece ; and the old man (for he was old) never 
failed to pause before the clock, to see if time lingered as 
usual. He frequently glanced at the arm-chairs, as if 
intending to sit down — ^perhaps it was their cold and 
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comfortless air wlixch prevented Ids doing so, or periiaps 
he did not like to crease the covering. A very small fire 
was burning in a fiie-baaket within the grate, and yet the 
abxirt November evening was closing in with more than 
nsued fog and creeping, creeping cold — a cold which 
rimed the win<lows satd made the street-lamps look diooi 
and wet. Mr. Francis Oldham walked on; sometimes 
rubbing his dry, hard palms together, and feeling if there 
was another button to draw his coat still more closely 
over his narrow chest ; he coughed frequently — ^it echoed 
like a death-knell in that still house. After a long time, 
a step was heard ascending i^om below ; it came st^dthily 
up, as if unwilling to disturb the silence. The drawing- 
room fire was nearly out, only one or two cave-like coals 
glowing at the back of the basket, and the mystified 
skreet lamps cast their palest hght into the room ; still 
Mr. Francis Oldham walked, and his shadow, broken ofiT 
at intervals by the piers between the windows, to which 
the curtains were drawn tight back, and cohered with 
that ghastly hoUand, came and went — a thin, erazy-looking 
shadow — now on the floor, now on the wall. How dim 
and homeless everything appeared in that chill, unsocial 
room — ^it was becoming positively spectral ; at last the 
step paused at the door, and then the handle turned, and 
a gaunt-looking woman, shading the candle with her 
hand, said : — 

^ The cook, sir, declares the rabbits will not be fit to 
eat, shall she " 

" Babbits," he interrupted, and his voice was hard and 
grating, '' I told her, if my brother did not come, she 
&ould dress but one." 

^ I don't know, I am sure, sir ; that was what she 
said." 

'* It is past six." 

" Yesf, sir. 

*^ Then tell her to put the dinner by ; it will do for 
to-morrow. I cannot eat at this new-fttshioned hour ; 
dear away the things below, and get me some tea." 
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Atf if the dog understood the mandate which depriyed 
her of her bones, she leaped np to her master's hand 
He stooped and fondled her ; — ** No^ no, Fan shall have 
her dinner. Tell the cook to send me vsp Fan's difnner 
— ^poor Fan." He took the Bttle animal in his arnua^ 
and caressed it tenderlj, aad his eyes lost their fierce, 
SQspidous look whale playing with his little favtmrite. 
It was strange how mnck the cold man and the cross 
dog were to eadi other* Mr. Francis Oldham, never 
lo<^»d sternly or sospiciofisly on Fan, never gmdged her 
her food, never withmd her by nnkindnesBy or spumed 
her, as he did his fellow-creatures, with contempt from 
his heart and door. In a short time, both were seated 
in the little back room. Tea was the only luxury he 
indulged in,, and this he drank so strong that, if he had 
taken councU of a phjrsician, he would lakve learned that 
the ezdted state of his nerves and the irritable humours 
from which he suffered were the results of his libations 
to the Chinese gods. A knock came to the door, single 
and deep ; the lonely man spiwng from hia chair as if 
electrified, and Fan. larked furiously. The step from the 
depths bek>w agaia ascended the stairs, and in process of 
time, the gaunt housemaid Altered with the newspaper, 
which Mr. Franeia had long since ascertained he could 
keep for two hours in the evenitag &r the charge of one 
penny. He read it in. less than cme, far he was qdck of 
eye and comprehension ; but he calculated on; the pos- 
ittbility of not being able to read it in one, and, besides, 
it was a bargain. ^' I told him," said the maid;, in amercer 
to her master's angry look, ** I told him over and over 
again, he must ring, not kno<^" 

Hard, iicm-hearted, ae that man seemed-Hinimpressible 
--his features and expression remaining unchanged while 
perusing coinmn after column of disastrous warfare, of 
fnghtful shipwreck, of murder and rapine, of exeeatioB, 
of marriage^ oi insanity, of gay baOs, of costly eity pa- 
geantry, of adTertisurg misery, of catchpenny falsehood ; 
redeemed from time to time by a burst €i honest eathur 
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siasm for a noble cause, or a noble virtue ; or marked by 
the no less noble sarcasm, shivering a false speculation 
to atoms, or torturing some hoary sinner by the public 
exposure of his gilded sins — ^unmoved as the old man 
looked — ^unmoved by wit, or eloquence, or heroism 
— untouched by misery — stolid, silent, except when 
shaken by his warning cough, — ^there was still beneath 
that mask of wrinkles, within that petrified heart, one 
eternal pulsation that beat there night and day, that 
would not, could not rest, throbbing on, gaining strength 
from his weakness in its fearj^ monotony — still talking 
of the past ! 

Another knock by a hesitating hand, followed rapidly 
«y one loud and redoubled — a will-come-in-whether-at- 
home-or-not sort of knock — and then a tearing ring, 
vibrating through the house. Fan was paralysed ; she 
opened her mouth twice or thrice to bark, but could not ; 
Mr. Francis dropped the paper, clutched the arms of his 
chair firmly, and gasped for breath. 

" What a waste of noise /" he murmured, " thirty years 
has not changed his knock — another ! why will not that 
woman hurry — ^he will shake the paint off the door." 

There was loud and joyous questioning in the hall, a 
voice of boisterous cheeifulness shouting with all the 
eagerness of fraternal affection for his " brother.'* Mr. 
Francis Oldham was moved, he did not understand it, 
but he W€t8 moved ; he almost staggered to the door, and 
staggered still more when his brother, after an embrace 
close as the hug of a polar 'bear, wrung and shook his 
hands until they ached again. The old men looked each 
the other in the fece. " Why, Frank, €k)d bless me, your 
features are our poor Other's ; your height, size, all his ! 
But are you ill, brother — or has any sorrow smce ^ts laat 
I Jcnow ofy come upon you ? No ; well, that is good 1 
but you i^ow sorrow — ^you must brighten up." 

'' But for your voice, John, I should not have known 
you. Your hair, however, is not white as mine." By a 
dexterous movement John Oldham removed his wig ; 
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^ there!" he exclaimed, '^how do I look now 9 — ^not afraid 
of the phrenologists. But where are your fellows? I 
want mj things brought in and taken up staira What, 
no men-servants ? — well, my rascal will soon be here, I 
leit him to look after the luggage and take care (don't 
be frightened, Frank, my boy) of my monkey ; the nicest 
creature you ever saw. I hope your dog is good-natured ; 
Jebb is quiet enough ; but if she teazes him he'll flay 
her alive — ^he will, by Jupiter ! " 

'^He'd better not,!' growled Mr. Francis, snatching up 
his fevourite, ''John, this is my only companion or 
friend ; she betrays no secrets, tells no tales, and knows 
a beggar even in the disguise of a gentleman." 

'* Ah^ Frank ! you were always cynical. Make a dog your 
on^y companion and friend, when there are friends to be had, 
aye, in plenty, if we only deserve them ; and as to the beg- 
gars, poor devils ! Why, Frank, you remember our own 
young days ; a broom and a crossing would have been a 
fortune to me when our luxury consisted in sniffing the 
savoury steams that loomed from the kitchens of the 
Ix>ndon Coflee House. Talk of the increased power of 
steam after that/' and he laughed joyously. " And then, 
do you remember how we worked for a supper — * Want 
A coach, your honour? — here, Frank, hold the link to 
his lordship ! ' * Chairman ! see-dan — ^ay — ay — all ready !' 
Ah ! the days of Hanelagh and Yauxhall ! we were 
hungry half-starved link-boys, errand-boys, serving-boys 
then ; but we had youth, and hope, and energy ; strong 
wills though in tangled ways, and triumphed. Lucky 
dogs we have been, eh, Frank ?" And again John Oldham 
shook his brother's hands, while the proud, rigid brother 
writhed under the remembrances in which John gloried, 
and continued, " Do you, remember, Frank, our unlucky 
sixpence 1 I never forgot the tenderness I felt for that 
last coin we had in the world ! and how, after a hard 
day's fag, and a hard day's disappointment, we went to 
the baker's to buy us a loaf, depending on the change for 
it bed, and how the sixpence was a bad one/ And how, 

E 
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the baker would huve it tbat we knew it was, and threat* 
ened vl» with a constable ; but the baker^s wife flaid him 
nay — that '7 looked hones^^ asd ' you looked s^wrved^ aad 
she giv^e us a stale roll. That womaa's kind eyes hai^e 
shone in my dreams many times siiice then ! What a 
living, abiding thing is charity !" 

It was well that John did not then kxdc at his brother 
Frank. 

The baker's wife was right ; more than fifty years had 
gone by sixbee then, grinding its thousands^ and ifcs tens 
of thousands, and its hundreds of thousands^ into naiae^ 
less or forgotten graves; a g»ieration had come and 
gone, yet her judgment was still true«— '' the one looked 
honest, the other starved" The children had grown into 
boyhood, into youth, manhood, age ; had passed through 
six of the ^' seren ages" with toil and labour; be^i die-> 
vated by ^ lucky hits," and depressed by conunerdal 
changes ; had been both battered and cherished by what 
the one called '^Luck," and the other '' Providence ;" 
had been stimulated by extraordinary energy, and 
strengthened by a fixed purpose; nurtured, they could 
not imagine how, though they could tell where. They had 
achieved the same end, by different means, and in dif- 
ferent hemispheres, and still ^ coie looked honest — ^the 
other starved" 

Mr. John and Mr. IVancis Oldham sat opposite to 
each other in the little parlour that commanded a view 
of the small square courtyard with the high walls ; there 
never before had been such a fire in the grate. The coal 
seemed endowed with a spirit of laife, and crackled and 
sparkled, resolved to ^ make a night of it." The spring 
of the candle-lamp gave an occasioBal click, a sort of hurra 
in steel, and a bound, thrusting the candle up so as to 
form a mimic illomination. Fan did not partake of this 
dumb hilarity ; she knew the monkey was in the home, 
and crouched, her nose between her paws, ready to spring 
forth in a moment. She groaned anid growled to herself 
wimdering, doubtless, in her canine selfishness^ what her 
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master could want with a brotber or a monkey, when he 
had her. 

Wine, of manrellons age and fiayonr, was ponred from 
cobwebbed bottles into glasses which had been dry and 
dnsty for years. It cTinced its power by levering the 
one and rendering the other still more hard and bitter ; 
but both men were '* moderate," the one from penurious 
habit, the other from a prmciple instiUed by wisdom and 
experience. 

'' I wonder, brother," said Frank abruptly, afler many 
topics had been exhausted, ''I wonder you nerer married.'* 

^ I think — " repHed John, after a very long pause, during 
which the thoughts of both had be^ rushing among 
memories of the past, long forgotten, — just as the moaning 
wind of an autumn day steals through the crackling 
sedges and withered grass; while* some almost obliterated 
associations started like skeletons from mouldering graves, 
or arose with all the freshness of mocking youth before 
them ; trials and turmoils, hopes, disappointments, a 
mingling of life and death, vapoured through the long 
vista of time, into which each gazed bewildered ! John's 
jocand fece assumed no^ a sad, and then a serioas ex- 
pression, like the long-drawn rays of a winter sunset ; 
his thoughts had strolled back from the present, laden 
heavily with the memory of a wrong, revived, cruelly 
and unnecessarily, by his brother's question. He felt 
constrained to speak, and yet feared to give his thoughts 
or feelings voice. His age was forgotten, or only re- 
called by the shrivelled, blighted man, whose manner 
and words had jarred upon the heart that only wished 
to feel how they, two remnants of the past, were alone in 
the wide world ; and that it would be wiser never to 
touch the chord, that already the brother had struck with 
heartless violence. 

«< I think, Frank," he said, at last, " if your memory 
does not fbil you, you cannot wonder why I never 
married." 

•* I^" replied his brother — and his words came hard and 

E 2 
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iDioken through his compressed lips — " if you mean that 
her memory prevented it, so best. One was quite enough 
to be ensnared into matrimony. I congratulate you on 
your escape, brother John." 

" This comes ill from you," replied the brother ; " she 
preferred yoiL" 

** She married me," interrupted Frank Oldham, with 
bitter sarcasm. John rose from his seat, and looked 
fixedly at his brother. 

" If she had not loved you she would not have married 
you ; there was nothing to induce her but the love of 
woman — the unselfish love which men so little understand. 
She sacrificed all for you, Frank ; you were not then the 
prosperous man you became — she was a blessing !" 

"A curse/** groaned Francis Oldham, fiercely, pro- 
longing the r, grating it between his teeth, while his 
dark, sunken eyes, glared like those of a tiger in the 
dark. " A cu-r-se," he repeated ; ** I wish you had had 
her, with all the luck she brought to me ! " 

A variety of contending feelings wrestled in John Old- 
ham's bosom ; his distress was suffocating — agonizing ; 
he gazed on the distorted features of his brother, and 
thought, " Was it for this I returned— despite his written 
words, is he unchanged?" And then^ terror-stricken, 
he fancied that Frank must be insane. For a moment, 
frightful as this was, he would rather have had it so, than 
know that, in his senses, his brother dared to give lan- 
guage to such thoughts : he summoned his better angel to 
his aid, by a rapid supplication for strength, and power 
to overcome evil by good. After another moment, he 
felt compassion for the rich, wretched man, who was 
grasping convulsively the handles of the chair whereon 
he sate, and muttering. ** Brother," he said, " more must 
have passed, during the many years of our estrangement, 
than I have ever known. We are old men, both ; we 
exchanged brief letters ; at first they were cold and for- 
mal — ^but of late our hearts drew towards each other — 
mine did, Qod knows, towards you ! We are, to all ap- 
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pearance^ once more together, beneath the sanctuary oi 
your roof, warmed by your cheerful fire, stimulated, per- 
haps over-much, by your good wine — but we are, ia 
reality, beside the graves which yawn for those who ap- 
proach three-score and ten. I have given up the associ- 
ates and associations of forty years, for my heart yearned 
to be with you, brother, so that we might end our days, 
ai3 we began them — ^if it was God's will — ^within an hour 
of each other. For this I have crossed the sea, deter- 
mined, because of the long estrangement between us, that 
we should now be all in all to each other ; but while I 
breathe this air, and have the power of speech, I wi]i 
suffer no shadow to be cast upon her memory. You 
wooed her from me, brother, and far-off I bore, silently, 
luirepiningly, the misery which I believed secured hap^ 
piness to her." 

Age had £uled to paralyse that large heart 1 it wa» 
beating with the fervour of youth within his breast ; 
tears overflowed his eyes, and, if he had yielded to hi» 
feelings, he would have covered his face and wept j but 
there was a stem severity, all immelting nature about his 
brother, which brought his years back upon him, and 
though his purpose remained his enthusiasm faded. 

" We will not speak of it," said Frank, abruptly ; " we 
are two old men now, waiting — anmhilcUion,** 

John Oldham shuddered, and drew back, as if stricken 
by sudden ague. " Not so," he said — " waiting the per- 
fecting of a hfe, commenced here, to be purified and im^^ 
mortalized hereafter.** Such was his noble nature that 
he could hardly help — ^as he stood looking down upon the 
man, "the muck- worm," writhing in thetoUfl of infidelity, 
ashamed to let his face be seen, so that he covered it with 
his hands — ^falling on his knees beside him, and prayings 
that his heart might be changed ; he forgot his indigna- 
tion in his horror and son^ow at the confession which had 
escaped from those shrivelled lips ; his sanctified benevo- 
lence, born of true Christian charity, came forth, and he 
longed to take him to his bosom as a little child, and 
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nurture him with tidings of grettt joy. The cause of the 
deformitj of his brother's nature was laid base be^M^e 
him ; the hideous skeleton of his life was there in all its 
frightful, fleshleas deformity ; the coil of the great sin- 
serpent was around him, its breath stifled him, its eyes 
pierced him, its poison mingled with his Uood. He vma 
existing without hope ! wi^out faith ! trembliug on the 
brink of the damp, hollow grave, from which he believed, 
or desperatdy thought he believed, there was no res«r- 
rection. What avi^ed his hei^ of gold, the greeting 
of men in the market-places, the notoriety achieved by 
his wealth — ^he must exchange ail for the putrid grave ; 
for that consummation he had toiled, living his latter 
years unloving and unbeloved — ^Uving without a blessing, 
dying without a hope ! 

John, the oldest of the two old men by one hour only, 
laid his hand gently, pityiugly, on his brothei^s shoulder. 
'' Frank," he said, " this must not be— this cannot be ! 
My poor brother, what fearful tortures you must have 
gone through to have oome to this!" 

The gentle, tender tone of the voice, the loving pity of 
the woids, touched the stem cold brotha: ; the wine fevi^ 
was abating — ^the bitterness giving way ; he was never 
otherwise than hard and severe, but he had become a 
demon under the unusual influence of the old wine. He 
withdrew his hands from his full but wrinkled brow, and 
spoke : — " You do not spurn away your infidel brother % 
She learned to shrink from my touch before she died. 
The preachers got hold of her ; men who cry perpetually, 
' flee &om the sinner — ^flee from the sinner, and leave 
him to destruction ; ' but that was not all — the mother 
of Ave children — ^but one survived — one boy, beautifol 
as she had been. I kx^sed to that boy to take up my 
life, and in his turn bequeath it to his child — that vns 
the immartaUt^ I sought ! John, she taught that boy to 
shudder at my voice ; she did more ! she strengthooed 
him in what she called a * fiuthf ul standing up against 
lipoUyon.' I will tell you ; I would not Imve my chiM 
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think and feel &b I do for tbe univene 1 I would teadJn 
my enemy to 4o so, not mj friend — ^not mj oluld," the 
old man groaned. 

*^ Speak i&eelj," said John, Booidnngly ; " I pil^ yon 
tJie metre, bnt do not lo^Fe you the less, my brother ! " 

*^ But Margaret thought I would have taken away the 
«tay, tibe h<ype, from my own child, though I had nothiog 
to give him in return ! She made him dread his father. 
My ohild shrank &tMn my side ; those eyes of light be- 
oame dark when I drew near ; and when my wife ky 
dead, lliat boy watched beside her, kst I shonld disturb 
the inanimate elay by my presenee. He rose against me 
vh&D. I erept into the room to look my last on her— -it 
might be in love, or hate~— he rose -against me, upbraided 
me like a strong man, for haying broken her heart. I 
did not do it, John — women have pined and died irom 
oontradiotion before now 1 / could not help it ! if she 
would watch and pray by night, and catch coQsumptioD, 
what could I do ? She had a doctor, too ; though the 
boy upbraided me, and said, ' not until it was too late ! ' 
My own child taunted me ; and that dreary night I was 
heated, as I was but now ; for I had drunk much wine 
to give me strength to look upon the face of death. Thus 
nerved, he bade me badc-^dared me to take the seat 
which he had leJt^-'^Btood in my path — ^I stru^ him down ! 
As I am a livi^ man, the dead oried wt/t, I It was no 
iuu^ ; for years I have been startled from my sleep by 
that terrible cry ! " His cdirunken chest heaved con- 
vnlsiv^y, he shudderod so that his after words came 
trembhng from his quivering lips. ^ I raised him in my 
arms, and laid him in my own bed ; and when I went i<x 
help he crawled back, and there again I fo»nd him, 
kneeling beside h&r corpse. If I had injured her, she was 
amply avenged 1^ the deep hatred that most beantifiil 
of boys bare to me — to me-~-his father ! Oh ! how I 
watched and waited, thinking to win his love ; how I 
sought to discover his tastes, his feoides, and force them 
to the one purpose — afifection for mysell All spoke of 
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his beauty, and congratulated me on having such a son, a 
scbolar and a gentleman, to hold high place in good society. 
I wish I could have hated him ; no ! cold as he -was to me-, 
he vxM mi/ pride. But as he grew, his genius was cramped 
by fanaticism ; he sought conventicles, and took com- 
panionship with Methodists, little caring what I thought. 
And then his health failed, and I sent him from his 
associates into the country, hoping he might be tempted 
into the manly pastimes of the English field. What did 
he then ? Married — while a mere boy, he married a fiBir- 
mer's daughter. He, who, I hoped, would have brought 
family and distinction, enriched our blood by means of my 
hard-earned wealth, wedded a low-bom, silly girl— ^ 
loving fool — ^no more ! And when I questioned him, 
hoping they were not wed, he said she was good enough 
for him ; that his mother had often told him of the lowly 
struggles and station of our young life ; and how riches, 
such as I possessed, never brought honour or honourable 
distinction. I told him he was no longer son of mine ; 
and he coolly wished that such were possible ! I never 
saw him after." 

'* Did he leave no children ? " inquired John. 

" What care I ! " said Frank, fiercely. " If he left a 
swarm of children, what is that to me ? My heart was 
closed against him and against all the world ; I have long 
shut out ail human sympathies, and never thought to be 
moved again as I have been moved to-night. Now, 
brother John, you know me, or nearly so. It may be 
that you leave me to-morrow : there is no reason why we 
should seek to please each other — ^neither can serve the 
other's interests." 

" Enough of this stony creed ! " exclaimed the stranger. 
" I have heard so much, that I can endure no more to- 
night. I warn you of one thing — ^if your son left child- 
ren, I fjoiU find them out. I do not seek to exculpate him 
from the great crime of disobedience, but I wiU find his 
widow, and her children." 

" Aye, try it ; I knew you would/' said Frank, worn 
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out by his unusual emotion ; " they will be Margaret's 
grandchildren." 

" And yours." 

Frank Oldham tossed his arms wildly out, as if he 
would cast them from him ; and the old men separated 
for the night. 



CHAPTER VI. 

*' And so, mother, as this is the first day of the new 
year, after I have given my good friend and master the 
best wishes a grateful heart can offer, and presented to 
Martha the gift you prepared for her — " 

*' Let me see it — let me /eel it, I mean," interrupted 
[Richard's mother. ''To me the shawl looks dull and 
spotted ; yet it is of good substance, a nice soft shawl, 
and green, you say ; what green 1 is it the bright green 
green which the young larch puts forth, when the first 
showers of April hang upon it like diamonds; or the 
blue green of the infant wheat, clothing a field in velvet ; 
or the deep, dark, indigo green of the solemn pine trees ? 
Bichard, my child ! " and she laid her hand on his 
shoulders, closing her eyelids over her dim eyes ; " Rich- 
ard, this blindness has its blessing ; I never, until I be- 
came dark, would think of the scenes of my early days — 
when the farmer^s daughter danced for joy in the first 
beams of summer, or watched from the hayfield the 
soaring lark, or gloried in the rich harvest-home or the 
merry-making round the Chiistmas fire — I did not dare 
to shut my eyes and recal those childish things, when I 
knew they must open on all the cold, cruel, wants of 
poverty ; but now, when you are out, and happy — bless 
you, my darling ! happy in industry — ^it is quite cheerful 
to close them against the wall of motes, and specks, and 
swimming things, that mingle with the daylight. I have 
but to shut my eyelids, and recal all I ever saw, or lived 
among ; and there they are, the trees 1 such trees ! and 
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the flowing river fringed -witli rofihes ftad floating bundles 
of forget-me-not ; and the nest of the green-footed water- 
hen, the skimming swallow, the glancing fidi, the heayens 
80 blue, so full of light ; our owaa farm-house, whese flrst 
jour father came for health, and loved to xsead to ine, and 
hear me read, and tried to teach me all thingB good aaad 
hoi J, and made me see the beauty of the trees, and clouds, 
and flowers, and blossoming grass ; and would ask ques- 
tionS) which, as I could not answer, my tears would 
come ; and then he would call me a very silly village girl, 
and say, with hope, and faith, aad love, I needed notMng 
inore^ and tibat his leaming would do for both. I see 
him aow, not as you rflmembar him, a pale, dylzig man, 
but full of youth and beauty. I gave hkn (Gfod fto^ne 
me) idol worship, i gaTe him as much love, a« much 
devotion, as I gavie my Gk>d, and did nob iiimk what he 
would have to suffer from marrying without his fathei^s 
leave. I did not know whafc poverty or sickness were, 
Bor think what it would be to see him and you wasd; 
food." She shuddered, and then added, " But Gkd took 
him from me — so best." 

The b(^ looked aU i^ ttiae upon, his mother's ^yes, 
and yet ciie could sot read his passionate gaze of love 
aad admiration ! Boy though he was, he had arranged her 
cap, aaid smoothed her glossy hair beneath its borders, 
and joyed in the tint of retamiag hetilth upon cheeks no 
longer thin and wasted; the pveseribed idiet had done 
voU, but repose had done better. Biohard had acted on 
his master^s iastruotions^ and spent more time in reading 
what she loved best to hear ; be had also written a hymn, 
which, in her own way, she had set to an old dbild-loved 
tune ; and, frequently, while her Anders plied her netting, 
or her knitting, she would oroon over t^Mse wmrds, deai«r 
to her than all that Milton ever wrote, and oonjure up 
the scenes of her girlhood, mingling thun with ^ bar* 
mony of her eon's vesBes. 

" How ifi it, mother 9 '* inquired Richard, foxgettiog hk 
purpose^ his master, and Martha's shawl — " how is it, that 
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when you epeak of tliOBe piat ^ys^ you i^eak so differently 
§Dom wbAt yoa do about other times taoA. thingB, and look 
BO luiindAome, dear aoHier 1 I only viah you oould see 
htm- difibrent yoa look, from vliat you did this day twelve- 
BMttth, before I got my kick^ pmrnj^** 

" God has been very gracious, Eichard. I dare say I 
do speak difS^rently, partioftWly wiien I speak and thmk 
<^ your fivtber ; he took sncli pains with ns ; but {poverty 
lowei^d me every way, asnd it is only when I think -of 
those days I rise again." 

^* But, mother, you sdwrnys hoped." 

^ Yes, dear — ^ and BidMsd saw her old look return— 
** yes, dear, I should have died without hope ; hut I don't 
want the hope that yen will he a great writer; your 
master tdiinks it is better ito print hooks thim io make 
ihem.'' 

^ Perhaps heftier than either, to earry them out^" 
answerod the boy^ somewhat petulantly, and while 1^ 
dieek fludiied, a iwry different expoession passed over his 
liaatures from that whieh pressed upon his earnest brow 
the morning tibat he waited lor his master's door to open. 

''No^ Bichard, you cannot mean that," replied his 
mother, in simple fidth tiiat he meant what he said ; ^ yon 
have done a great deal more dian carry out books or 
pareeLs ; but I beMeve what Martha says k true, that yon 
area, speeyit boy,** and she passed her hand fondly over his 
head. ''Now take the shawl to Martha, and don't lau^ 
at her odd Eaglii^, cht mind her unkind words; iSie 
Bieans well." 

^And so did the old gentleman, who ga^re us the 
pennies ! Surely I have h^d a good master since then ; 
I only wish he was poor, that I mi^t work for him ;*' 
and a&er Aome more words, and a promise to return to 
their new year's dinner, moother and son separated. With 
her head a little bent, ]^e a listeniaBg bird,'6he hearkened 
for the sound of his footst^s in the court; and when i3uef 
weire no longer audible, she heaved a 8i|^ as i^KN9e who 
icuve sweet music often do when it is «ad«d. 
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Kichard bouoded on witli the freedom of a sunbeam 
over the snow which had &llen as a shroud on the grave 
of the old year ; even at that early hour it was soddened 
and trampled, but the youth heeded it not ; it is doubtful 
whether he thought he walked upon snow or upon j>ave- 
ment. 

Though his master had advised him to avoid poetry as 
he would a pestilence (resolving in his own mind that he 
should emulate Benjamin Franklin, and become, in due 
time, one of the first booksellers and printers of the world)^ 
yet he had praised one poem, and sent it, very unwisely, 
to a periodical. The bookseller thought it would keep his 
vanity down, if he signed it *^ an Errand-Boy.*' Alas ! 
it had made him but the more vain; '' the pride that apes 
humility'* is the most dangerous of all prides. For some 
days afterwards, Martha and his master had reason for 
discontent ; the boy, when his thoughts were in '^ the 
shop," was as anxious as ever to please, but it must be 
confessed he now and then built castles which over-topped 
St. Paul's and rendered him oblivious of his duties. No 
mean or sordid vicdons disturbed his mind j he did not 
dwell on the wealth, or city honours, or bewildering 
dinners, or pause before large houses, thinking he should 
like to dwell therein. He might have altogether longed 
for fame, had not the life of Franklin inclined him to 
utility, and taught him lessons which recalled him from 
the '^ dream land " whose threshold he had but just past. 
He longed to found charities, to build schools, to erect 
monuments ; and then came the hope and prayer that his 
mother might live to hear him spoken of as " the great," 
*^ the good." He treasured up anecdotes of those whose 
fortunes had grown as from the grain of mustard seed ; 
but all his utilitarian views, all his benevolent projects, 
all he thought of or about, were poetized — ^the divine 
essence pervaded his nature — all was steeped in the poetry 
^hich 1^7 not harmonize in rhyme, an<l yet impr^ate 
every thought and feeling. After one of these fashions 
ran Bichaid's thoughts, while he pushed eagerly through 
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the streets, when he was suddenly seized by the arm, and 
Martha's unmistakable brogue attacked him. 

'' Passing the doore ! is it passing the doore you are^ 
this blessed New Year's Day ? and ye're as good as a ful 
taUer than you war when you bothered the ears and the 
heart out of me to come in ; passing the doore — there's 
gratitude ! Not that I think of myself but your blessed 
master within there, that's made a fair fool of you and of 
himself, too, so that you should honour the ground he 
walks on \ for many a fine boy has been led to transpor- 
tation, at the very least, and may be a great deal worse, 
through his means (I mean the means he takes to set you 
up as a walking gentleman). Passing the doore ! without 
a ' God be with ye,' to the fine ould year that found yer 
mother in light, and left her dark; or a < welcome kindly' 
to the new, that may see you as badly off, before it's six 
months ofuld, as ye war in the days of its grandfather." 

Bichard's spirits were so buoyant that he laughed. 
" It was stupid of me, Martha, to pass the door — a door 
I know so well, and love so dearly." 

''Love an ould doore dearly," repeated the torment- 
ing Martha; '' listen to that ! it's something else you'll be 
loving some of these daya" 

The boy looked at her stolid, unsympathizing features, 
her hard, stony, glittering eyes ; he had grown used to 
them, and knew that though her words were often cruel, 
her acts were always kind. "' Whatever I love," he said, 
'' I shall never cease to feel the deepest gratitude for your 
kindness." 

*' You might name the master first." 

" Well, master and you are one." 

In an instant a storm gathered and burst forth. 
'' Master and I one ; take care what you say, or I'll have 
you before the lord mayor himself, for defamation, (hie ! 
we're no such thing ; them clouds full of snow are not 
more free from spot or blemish this very moment than 
me, Martha Conner — an O'Brian by the mother's side, 
•and one grandmother a bom O'Donoghoo. Me ! one 
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with a tradesman ! I am a servant, free to come, firee to 
so : a servant is no slare, I can cast service off when I 
S;-but stick • tntde. 'with lawjert i«iei*«a on a 
man's hack, and there it is to the day ci his death, aood 
will sit on his graTe, liko a bkick eat, to the eod of tinieL 
Me ! jon're an nngrateM, unchristian boy, to eoe» thai 
to me ; and I want to know what yon mean by 
ft?" 

Richard assured her he meant they were one in alL kind 
deeds and thoughts, and that was aU. 

'* Then you should learn English," she said, ^ you 
should learn your own language, before yon write Tersea ; 
but that*s what none of them poets do, nor never 
did." 

Eichard then offered his present ; Martha took it 
graciously, shook it out, looked at it, and smiled. 

'* I thought you would like green," he said, un&rtu- 
nately, " because yours is the * green isle.' " 

In an instant the «nile vaniisdied. " Did I eyer take a 
pistol to shoot the queen — God bless her ) Did I ever 
change a whole shilling into penny pieces, to break the 
Duke of Wellington's windows, as my cousin Judy did % 
Did I ever blow up the parliament house ) Did you ever 
hear me whistle 'Qarryowen' or 'Orange, lie down?' 
Haren't you heard me tune up the ^ Protestant Boys' of a 
Sunday morning ? Did I ever wear a leaf of a shamrogue 
of a St. Patrick's day ? " These questions followed eaeh 
other with startling rapidity. ** Will you answer me 9 " 
she continued, having worked herself into what people 
call " a temper ;" ^' will you answer me, and not stand 
there, aggravating ?" 

" Pm sure, Martha^" replied the boy, gently, ** I never 
intended to aggravate you, I only thought — ^ 

'* That I was a rebel ? thank you, yonng snt, that's just 
what all the English think of all the Irish, little knowing 
the lo3raHy that beats hard and fiist in the heart's blood 
of the country ; but I think you need not put the mark 
of a rebel on me with a green ehanoL I didn't see your 
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dirty meaning at first — ^I see it nov ; bat I'll keep the 
shawl, though I am a queen's woman and my fother was 
an Orangeman, I'll keep it just to show — " 

Not knowing exactly what it would " ^ow/' Martha 
did what was with her very micommon — she paused; 
^e was at fiiult, though but for a moment ; the youth 
caught at the opportunity. 

" No, Martha, I bargained with the shopkeeper that H 
you did not like it, he should exchange it ; shall I get 
yoa an orange one ? " 

This kindness made matters worse ; nothing irritated 
Martha so much as proffered kindness. She ''rose at it," 
as critics say the pit of a theatre does at a &Yourite 
actor; but this ''orange" proposition added insult to 
iBJinry. Her wrath waa a study, though not a pleasant 
one ; her indignatioxL touddng the green shawl was 
assumed. Martha cherished the green too fervently to 
permit it to be sirpposed she cared for it. like many of 
her country and class, riie loved the Queen while she 
hated the laws, and reconciled rebellion to her eonseience 
as a royal movement. " Sure it wasn't against the Queen 
at all they would stand up, but against them murdering 
ministers, who never let the darHnt lady do as she liked, 
and she so heart-fond of ould Ireland ; but to propose an 
orange shawl to her I " 

" Orange ! " she hissed forth two or three times,. 
" orange ! oh, the curse never fell heavy on my country 
till now ! What did I ever do to you, to make you think 
rd go out into the world with an insult to my country 
lapped about my i^oulders ? Didn't my father's being 
an Orangeman make him murder my poor mother every 
day of her life for twenty years ? Didn't his being an 
Orangeman instis^ate him to fall down and worship that 
b««el king on D^lia College Green, « if he was a's«nt? 
Didn't orcmge, bad luck to it, make him turn me out, 
the way he <Hd, upon the wide-wide world, because I 
lifted the ways of my mother's peopk better than his 
ways. And yon \ who are you, to ask me to give up my 
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religion, and all I love and care for in the wide world, 
for a bit of an orange shawl 1 " 

" But indeed, Martha—" 

" "Will you hould your tongue ? I never can open my 
mouth when you*re to the fore — small wit many words ! 
Well, can't ye spake? did you never see me before, that 
you stand there staring the eyes out of your head for 
nothing — who do you think likes to be stared at, in that 
way?" 

Richard turned to leave the kitchen without speaking; 
she flew to the door, and locked it. " You shan't go, you 
shall »pake^ she exclaimed ; *' Tm not going to be in- 
sulted by you this way." 

'^ Then," said Hichard, his eyes flashing Are, " if you 
want to make me speak, I will speak, and you shall 
listen ; " he laid his hands on her shoulders, and pressed 
her into a chair. Her eyes became fixed, her mouth 
opened, she was paralysed with astonishment. 

" You shall listen to me, and learn. In England, we 
/do not care for your party colours ; I thought your heart 
would warm to the green, and I hoped to begin the new 
jrear kindly. If you knew my real name, you would not 
easily forgive yourself for the way you have sometimes 
•behaved." 

Martha sprang to her feet, rushed back, pointing her 
long, lean arm towards him, and screamed — 

" An imposther, an imposther ! I knew he was an 
imposther, none but an imposther could do it. I'll tell 
the masther, the masther shall know it ! " and before 
Bichard could prevent her, she rushed into the book- 
seller's little dingy sanctum, where he was calmly thinking 
of his messenger, and wondering if the stranger would 
Jceep his penny tryst. 

It was, as I have said, the first day of the new year. 
Long before its arrival, the worthy bookseller had pon- 
dered, more than booksellers usually do, over Richard's 
.poetry ; he would have been well satisfied had it been 
<plain, wholesome prose, or files of figures — ^problei 
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translations — anything but poetry ; and yet, as he was a 
seller, not a publisher of books, and some poems sold iu 
these days, he read such volumes as achieved popularity, 
and enjoyed them after his own fashion. And though he 
kept on shaking his head over Eichard*s poems, still he 
read them also, and turned them over and over, and 
wondered if sympathy could be enlisted for the young 
author, and if they could be got out by subscription — 
there was a great deal in them. " Patronage," the mil- 
dew of genius, had converted good farmers' boys and 
worthy peasants, gifted with small talents, into '' popular 
poets" — wedded their verses to sweet sounds, led them 
ostentatiously forward as the " lions " of a party, made 
them discontented with their cottage homes, showed them 
the gates of an inflated paradise into which they could 
not enter — and, after a few show days and nights 
(during which they were treated as stalled oxen rather 
than thinking, feeling men), voted them " bores ; " and — 
having fostered their vanity, uprooted their self-respect, 
robbed them of the dignity of their peasant nature— cast 
them back to their homes rifled of their simplicity, and 
tainted with all the bad of the ''clique" which had 
dragged them from obscurity, to be with, though not of, 
their own particular class or coterie. Matthew Whitelock 
knew nothing of this ; he saw in the papers that the 
" Northamptonshire Peasant," or the " Farmer's Boy," or 
the " Ettrick Shepherd," had been at some Lady Blue- 
bottle's conversazione ; he saw the new volume with an 
overwhelming list of five shilling patrons; had frequently 
thought how beautiful Richard's head would look as a 
frontispiece to his poems — it was such a fine head — and 
he had more than once commenced a sort of fiddling cal- 
culation with his pencil, as to what would be the trade 
cost of a volume (supposing Richard did write a whole 
volume). It was just a pastime to ascertain what it 
would cost, bound and lettered, with gilt edges and a 
famous list of subscribers. And then Richard would be 
sure to be lionized ; and he was so well bred, naturally, 

P 
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he would never be awkward, like the Shepherd or Farmet^s 
Boy. Mr. Whitelock was a worthy, honest man — a good 
man — ^who hated slavery and Smithfield, and would have 
given a large donation to the baths and wash-houses if 
such things had been thought of then ; but it was not 
given him to understand the inspirations of country life. 
He had a great idea that people must congregate together, 
and talk over their poetry to each other to make it good ; 
and Kichard would never talk of anything he had 
written. Mr. Whitelock knew nothing of the true dig- 
nity, and silence, and solitude of genius; he fancied 
country folk must be '^ dull ; " he could not have compre- 
hended the holy happiness of a peasant poet on the 
mountain watching the coming of the stars, as first alone, 
and then in countless multitudes, they glorified by their 
beauty, the blue firmament of heaven. He knew nothing 
of the excursive soul winging from star to planet, and 
pouring its inspirations into the warm and breathing clay, 
wherein, for a season and a time, God had commanded it 
to dwell. He knew nothing of the whispering voices 
which breathe into the poet's ear from moss and harebell, 
from the leaping brook and the mysterious cells of the 
butterfly and the ant. His cheek had never been 
brushed by the transparent wing of the wavering bat, 
nor did the grave moth ever sit upon his hand as if it 
had been the sheltering leaf of the early primrose. He 
had never seen the sun rise, not even from Highgate — how 
oould he tell what it was for the shepherd to see from his 
mountain throne the earth flooded in glory, while every 
insect and every leaf quivered with joy, and the lark, all 
confiding and nothing daunted, his innocent faith casting 
out fear, rose to meet the morning, while every other 
bird chorused his anthem — and he, poor town-bred man 1 
would deem it a distinction for him who had heard Go]> 
in the thunder and watched him in the whirlwind, yet 
knew that He would not smite the young lambs, and that 
the brood of the wild bird should continue in safety — he 
would consider that man, upon whom the sacred fire 
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desoended, and over whose dreams angels watched and 
wondered, a great, free, spiritual man, God-like, God- 
^fted — ^he would, in his own money-working way, think 
Atm honoured by an invitation, to be stared at by a 
sweltering multitude, or by his name being mingled with 
the time-serving, bought and sold paragraphs of a news- 
pi^r ! 

But the subscription list was, so to say, the coronet of 
Matthew Whitelock's hopes ; yet, with it, to do him 
justice, came no one feeling of seltishness — it was all for 
Richard, and Richard's blind mother. And now, mark the 
inconsistency, the worthy man's imagination had elevated 
Richard — the boy Richard — into a poet, a celebrated hoy 
poet. At all events, he had been invited and fitted, his 
beautiful head was engraved, the book was open in all 
the shop windows at the portrait ; and with the money 
tealized by the sale of the poems, Richard, forgetful of the 
glitter and celebrity of his f^ted life, forgetful of sweet 
smiles and bright eyes, forgetful of his porPraU, was to 
enter the murky, greasy, inky atmosphere of a printer's 
office, and become a second Benjamin Franklin — as if 
Benjamin Franklin had begun life as a poet, with the 
millstone of a subscription list round his neck to drag 
him into the mire of dependence ! 

Still Matthew Whitelock reasoned rather according to 
bis knowledge than according to his ability, for he was a 
kind man, shrewd in some things, and seemingly simple 
in others — simple, because his ways and means of obser- 
vation were limited. It was hie New Year's Day, also, and 
he sat in his little parlour absolutely making out the 
subscription list for his protSgi, wondering if the gentle- 
man would come to his penny tryst, and also wonder- 
ing if he should hear as good a sermon that New Year's 
Day as he did the last ; for he liked to begin the year 
well, and would not have missed church that day upon 
any consideration. He felt in a contented, happy mood ; 
the world had gone well with him, and he had gone well 
with the world. Peter, too, looked as fat and as sleek 

F 2 
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as he had looked five years ago ; and Martha, when 
she wished him " a happy new year, and a great many of 
them," had not marred it with her heretofore observation, 
of " praise to the holies that you was not found dead in 
your bed this blessed New Year's morning, as you may be 
the next, who knows — and we all grow nearer death 
every year of our lives ! Man's but a shadda or woman 
either." In fact he was disappointed when Martha dis- 
appeared without an unpleasant observation of any kind, 
but his disappointment was not to continue. He had 
just counted up two-and-thirty names, when Martha 
rushed into the room — 

" I thought I was right, sir," she exclaimed ; " indeed, 
I knew I was — an imposther — a regular town-built 
imposther ! a false name, and an orange shawl on the 
back of a green one, think of that ! insulted both ways— - 
and he to say, if I knew who he was — * if ! ' I wonder 
is it Henry the Eighth, or the pope of Home, or the lord 
mayor of London, he wants me to think him? Well, 
I*m sure ! and here he is, hot foot after me. But / may 
be insulted ! — ^I'm nothing but an Irishwoman, such as 
they put in the paper, * No Irish need apply ; ' orange 
and green — one on one shoulder, the other on the other ! 
to live to see it, and hear it, all of a New Year s Day ! 
there's only one comfort — only one ; here we are, three, 
one oald, one middle-aged, one young ! and we may never 
see another ! " 

" I am 80 sorry, sir, Martha should misunderstand a 
little token of kindness I offered her,** said Bichard, 
apologetically, from behind the door. Now those who 
knew Matthew Whitelock best, never could say that he 
was given to jesting, but when the words, "she mis- 
understood a little token of kindness I offered 
her," were spoken, the quiet bookseller glanced up, 
and inquired in a voice sufficiently loud not to be 
mistaken — 

"Was it a kiss?" 

Martha answered by a scream, and tossing her arms 
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wildly in the air, dived at once into the lower regions, 
declaring she would not remain in the house. 

" A shawl, sir,*' replied Bichak'd, blushing — " only it 
was unfortunately a green one, which I chose in com- 
pliment to her country ; and when she objected to that, 
I offered to exchange it for an orange one, which seemed 
to make it worse. I lost my temper, I fear, a bit, which 
was very wrong, and said, that if she knew who I was, 
she would be sorry for her words." 

The bookseller's face lit up ; he knew, as the keeper of 
a circulating library, the value of a mystery, and that 
Kichard should he a mystery was quite beyond his hopes. 
" And who are you 1 " inquired Matthew. 

The dock broke into a little click, to notify it was 
going to strike, which it did ten times. 

"May I tell you when I return, sir? it is now something 
about the time I promised to meet the old gentleman at 
Covent-garden." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Ked, who, be it remembered, had received one of the 
" trysting " pennies from the old gentleman, on the first 
of January that commenced our tale, was shuffling his 
way to the appointed corner, among the market baskets 
and decayed vegetables which crowd the entry to Covent- 
garden. It was New Year's Day, and Ned had advanced 
astonishingly in rags and laziness since that day twelve 
/nouths. 

" Still on the bcUther, chicken," said an Irish baskeir- 
woman to him ; " but where's your come-a-rade ]" 

" You know," was the curt reply. 

" Ay ! in jail ! where you ought to be your own sel^ 
you spalpeeTif if right was right ; why couldn't you take 
pattern by the other — ^he's a credit to look a1^ and no 
ways proud — he helped me up with a basket last week, 
and that in the public street — and you 1 you've looked 
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at me slaying at this for ever so long, and never offered 
me a band.** 

" It's too bad," grumbled the boy, without heeding her 
hint, " here am I, a poor lad, 83 poor as I was last 
year ; and there's he, grow'd stout and tall, and with an 
air ! — I hate them getting up ways ! ^ Crabs' and * Jim 
Crows' ain't what they was — I'm too big for them-— or 
for standing on my head either. If mother know'd I'd 
have grown out o' that, she'd have given me more gin 
than she did, to keep me little !" 

" God help you I '* said the poor woman, whose 
withered, wrinkled iace beamed with good nature — " God 
help you, and such as you — ^who are cast, not born, into 
the world. Your first sin — God help you, agra — was 
coming into the world not wanted ! And sure this is 
the first of the blessed new year, and may be the Lord 
would look down upon you, and put some light or sense 
into you — it's too much trouble I have of my own, to be 
bothered with other people's. And yet it's the troubles 
of the world that bother me most, so it is 1 God help me, 
and every poor sinner, this blessed New Year's Day 1 " 

" I wonder," muttered the boy, while the brisk little 
woman, her load on her head, trotted oflf — " I wonder 
what makes the days be blessed to little Molly — she's 
always talking of blessed days, she is;" and he lounged 
on, so degraded as to be hardly ashamed of his rags or 
conscious of his having descended lower and lower in the 
scale of humanity — " them that promise me pennies for 
holding their horses," he continued, ** I never sees them 
again ; but the old gentleman promised me nothin', so I 
suppose he'll come back." He lounged to the corner, 
close to the basket shop, and stared in at the window, 
but soon turned away in disgust ; there was nothing 
available ^ere ; but a sharp, keen, sleet was descending — 
cutting and cold. The boy slunk away, and took shelter 
under the portico of St. Paul's, just as the brothers Old- 
ham came up Tavistock-street — Mr. Francis looking 
purpled, pinched, and frozen, his double-breasted coat 
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lKitton«d up to his throat, his narrow shoulders "shmgged** 
to his ears, his long withered hands encased in warm 
rongh gloves, his step, still firm and rapid; he carried 
an umln-ella open. Nothing could suggest a more perfeet 
pctnre of sour disoontent, of a man at odds witli the 
world>>^ much from bitteruess as eccentricity— than did 
his face, and figure, and general bearing ; not the pinch- 
ing misery of want and hunger, but the still poorer misery 
a man entails upon himself— the working of a powbrfal 
but self'^harrowed mind, soured rather by wilfulness than 
oiroum stances. Mr. Francis seemed gathered together 
against the world ; he was condensed into a human icicle. 
John walked beside him, the hail beating and* melting 
against his jovial ruddy £ace ; and he met it with jovial 
finood humour — he misht be said to welcome the hail as 
^old friend, so eamltly was his face upturned to meet 
it — his strong muscular figure enveloped in a sort of 
roquelaure Kned with a still more foreign-looking fur, or 
it might be feathers — ^for men (and women too) come 
home with such strange *^ tiring'' from the far east, that 
it is difficult for an untravelled citizen of London to 
define their dresses or draperies : one thing was certain, . 
he carried a pink sUk umbrella in his hand, which he 
sometimes whirled round like the sails of a windmill, at 
others, thrust out before him, as a sort of pioneer. When 
he passed a woman, young or old, rich or poor, be made 
instant and immediate way ; but he walked in general in 
' that free and easy manner, as if *' the houses," right and 
left, were his own, and he was attached to them all. He 
looked even at the bricks and mortar with loving eyes — 
dogs peered up into his face and wagged their tails- 
children gazed into his eyes and smiled. 

Mr. Frank was sullen and out of humour ; and he was 
particularly so because his brother— despite the weather, 
the hail, rain, and wind — persisted in being so happy. 
He did not quite believe in his happiness, and every now 
and then he glanced at him in a sideways, uncomfortable 
manner. If Mr. John saw it, he did rot heed it. The 
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bail was so sharp and bitter and distinct, that the street 
was almost deserted ; it gUttered in round shining 
globules upon the pavement, one running a race with the 
other, and hopping fiercely against the shop windows- 
old women said the new year was coming in like a lion, 
and would go out like a lamb. 

" Brother !" said Mr. John, still more to his brother's 
disgust, " I can't tell you how this hail revives me ! I 
have not felt anything half so invigorating for twenty 
years ! it puts me in mind of a storm we met once on 
Snow-hill, when we were little starvelings ! — ^Ah ! I meet 
it differently now, thank God!" he added, reverently, 
wrapping his warm cloak more closely round him, — 
" thank God for that, and all other mercies !" 

'* I can't think/' muttered his brother, calling to mind 
his tryst, " how I could have been such a fool, or in such, 
a humour — one of my speculations in human nature, fond 
of delving and diving — but having promised, I must come 
— ^never broke my word in my life, that's something 
to say — ^never ! Ah 1 here's one of the boys ! but no— it 
can't be I" 

We need not say that it was Mr. Francis Oldham who 
had invested the s^ of threepence in an experiment on 
the three boys, with whom we also at the same time 
made acquaintance. Kichard Dolland knew Mr. Francis 
at once ; but his quick eye rested for more than a moment 
upon his brother, even while he took off his hat to Mr. 
Francis. Hichard never appeared to so much advantage, 
cold though it was, as at that moment ; his features had 
developed into beauty and intelligence, his fair white 
brow gleamed beneath the rich masses of his folded hair, 
and his uplooking eyes were filled with the triumph 
of success. 

" Put on your hat," exclaimed Mr. Jehn. " Stay ! " 
said Mr. Francis, with his usual suspicion — " What 
brought you here?" 

" You gave me a penny, sir, this day liwelve mcmths ; 
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3roa may remember there were three boys ; 70a gave each 
of us a penny ; and ^" 

** Ay — ay ! — ^but where are the other two 1" 

" I have not seen either of them to>day, sir.'* 

" That's not true," said Mr. Francis, rudely, while he 
backed into the basket shop for shelter, ''you boys always 
herd together — ^herd together." 

" And is that all you have to say to him ?" inquired 
Mr. John. Mr. Fiunds shook the sleet from his coat, 
and while doing so, Ned, having crept up to the door, 
shiyering in his rags, made a sort of harlequin pirouette 
— a half- starved approximation to hilarity. '' Here am 
I!" he exclaimed, while Bichard stood back to make 
room for him. 

'' Hunt in couples, eh 1" said Mr. Francis, his eye 
g^eamiBg <uid glittering from one to the other/while the 
sight of the rags and wretchedness seemed to do him 
good. 

'' Hunt in couples," repeated Mr. John, in a tone of 
voice conveying dissent — " hunt in couples !" Richard 
had been, changing from red to pale. It was a singular 
group. 

" Well, and what did you do with your penny?" in- 
quired Mr. Francis, addressing Ned. 

** Why, yer honour, I made more of it?" 

" Good," said Mr. Francis, « but how 1" 

** I had a run of luck, and turned it into four browns, 
and would have traded it, only mother spent it all in 
lush, and beat me afterwards ; he knows the sort she is," 
he added, " it's all along of his having a tidy mother, he's 
such a swell." 

« So you have a good mother, have you 1" inquired Mr. 
John, of Kichard. 

" Thank God, I have, sir ! " 

Richard's warmth and confidence returned under the 
influence of Mr. John's genial smile ; " and the penny the 
gentleman gave me was ' the lucky penny' of my life 1" 
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" It had a hole in it," interrapted Ned (pointing -with 
his thumb) ; " he always got the luck." 

Mr. Francis chuckled ; the evident raacality and starv- 
ation of Ned, seasoned by his quaint coarse humour, had 
attracted him. The boy upheld his theory as to the 
wretchedness of humanity ; it was pleasemt to find all as 
vile as he argued they must be ; it was pleasant to know 
that, though the penny multiplied, the canker was at the 
root, and it did not prosper. 

'^ £nt tell me how was it 1 " said Mr. John, whose 
sympathies went with Richard. Before the youth could 
reply, Mr. John espied a somewhat discontented expres- 
sion in the eyes of the good-natured shop woman. 

" Ah ! " he said, smiling at her, " so many damp 
strangers : boy, has your mother a dogi*' 

« No, sir." 

"Acatl" 

« Yes, sir." 

" Then here's a house for the cat, and a basket for your 
mother." Having thus gained the good graces of the 
shopwoman, who was not very clear as to the sanity of 
either of the old gentlemen, yet offered a chair to Mr. 
John, as seemingly the saner of the two, she with- 
drew to the communicating door of the second shop, 
keeping her attention fixed on "Ned," and wondering 
how any one could notice such a " rubbish ! " 

" Now, my lad, what of your * Iticky penny ? ' " inquired 
Mr. John of Richard. 

"I had long desired to read the life of Benjamin 
Franklin, sir — and I went to a bookseller's where I had 
seen it, and offered the penny for the privilege. He 
wanted an errand boy, and took me into his service." 

« Without a character 1" 

" No, sir!" replied Richard ; and he drew himself up a 
little — " I was never without that." 

" Oh, oh ! proud I see — good — and why did you want 
to read the life of Benjamin Franklin V* 

" Because, sir, long ago, when my poor father was alive, 
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he used to set me copies — sentences composed bj Ben- 
jamin Franklin — and I wanted to read the life of a man 
who was so wise and so useful, and who did so much for 
himself as well as for mankind." 

" Good ! — and were you quite satisfied with the book T' 

^ There is a great deal in it I should like to do, and 
much I should like to be. My mother objected to some 
things ; but she would have me to read only cme book — 
the Bible, sir." 

"And you?" 

" Oh, sir, I should like to read all the books in the 
world." 

" Ah, youngster ! did you ever read men f " 

The boy looked down ; and, after a moment or two^ 
said, '^ It is perhaps pleasanter to read books." 

" Complimentary ! — you try, then." 

" I do, sir ; every face is a book — ^is it not, sir ?" 

" Ah ! well, I suppose so — the young are the Pleasures 
of Hope — now I, what should I be?" 

" The Pleasures of Memory, sir, I should think, you 
look so happy." 

Mr. Francis had dismissed his boy, and was watching 
the progress of the acquaintance between his brother and 
Hichard. 

« A flatterer ! " said he. 

" Oh, sir, truth is not flattery : I only thought so." 

*' You said you were an errand boy," observed Mr. 
Francis, advancing. 

'* Yes, sir, at first, quite ; but my master is very kind 
to me — ^very ; he lends me books, and of late I sometimes 
sit with him and read to him, and might do so every 
evening if I liked ; but my mother, sir, she is quite a 
young woman, but she is blind." 

Mr. John spoke to Mr. Francis apart ; while they did 
so, Richard went to the door, and looked out into the 
sleet, which was thickening into snow. " And why did 
you make the appointment with the boys, if you did not 
mean to help the deserving)" said Mr. John. '^I am 
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delighted with this lad : the peunj, brother, can be made 
as lacky to you as it has been to hirn^ if you only take 
advantage of it ; his voice has a strain of music in it 
which recals ^*' 

" Nothing ! " interrupted Mr, Francis ; " what should 
it recall] You are still given to seeing visions and 
dreaming dreams. Now, boy," he added, sharply, '' where 
does your master live ?** 

Eichard told him. *' And your name % ** 

" My father was the only son of a gentleman — I fear 
a cruel gentleman— who was angry and unforgiving be^ 
cause he married my mother. He changed his name some 
time before his death ; but I am called Eichard Dolland." 

''And what was your fJEither's real name?" inquired 
Mr. John. 

" What have we to do with that ?" said Mr. Francis. 

" I have/' replied Mr. John ; *' I do not like changed 
names." 

'^ Ah 1 if he changed one I dare say he changed 
forty," said Mr. Francis, with a bitter sneer. 

'* No, sir," answered the lad, while an indignant flush 
overspread his face. ''No, sir; he changed his name 
because of the cruelty of his father ; his real name was 
Richard Oldham." 

Francis Oldham sprang at the lad's throat, as a tiger 
would spring upon a fawn. 

" It is false ! " he screamed ; ** it is false ! — fidse ! — 

false ! — ^he left no child ; and if he did ^" His grasj) 

relaxed, he fixed his strong eyes upon the panting boy, 
who returned his gaze with more indignation than terror. 
There was something, to the looker-on, positively fearful 
in the expression of both ; one so blighting, so cruel ; the 
other so defying — the look which youth should never 
give to age. 

" Come ! " said Francis to his brother, in a deep, hoarse 
voice — so deep that it seemed a voice from the grave, hard 
and untrembling as from a tongue of stone. "Comey 
oome ! I say ; why do you look at him ? There might be 
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twenty Bichard Oldbams. Come, John — brother — if 
you tonch him, or hold any communion with him, I will 
never grasp your hand in mine. Never— do you hear I I 
will never, w«t76r give my thoughts back for yours ; never 
rest (if there are spirits) in a grave near yours ! Touch 
him not, brother — ^brother, if you touch him I will curse 
you both ! Do not speak to me," he added passionately — 
not the frail flickering passion of an old man, feeble even 
in its violence — but with deep, concentrated, ungovernable 
rage ; his eyes flashing, his thin lips quivering, his long, 
blue Angers impotent in strength, grappling the air con- 
vulsively — " do not speak to me but follow me, idiot 
though I have been ; what had I to do with new readings 
of human nature— follow me, brother ! " 

Mr. John saw the present was no time to combat his 
brother's will ; and so, without another word, he followed 
him out of the shop, much to the relief of the basket- 
seller, who told Kicfaard he would have a good action 
against that awful old gentleman, who was the biggest 
Turk she had ever seen ; beginning the new year after 
that fashion, and at his age, too, when every additional 
day was an especial mercy. 

** There he goes, tearing down the street," she con- 
tinued, " the wind has carried off his hat, but he does not 
heed it ; the hail mingles with his grey hair, and streams 
over his shoulders, yet he feels nothing but his own 
passion ; his strong, hearty brother can hardly keep pace 
with him. I judge he hasn't the same devil within to 
urge him on. Why don't you follow, and find out who 
they are ? it may be worth while." 

Kichard did not tarry either to hear or answer the 
question ; he had disappeared through the other door. 
•* Well, I declare," continued the woman, "this is as 
strange a new year's prank as ever I saw played ; and as 
I live, the boy hasn't taken the baskets ! " 

Heedless of the frozen snow and the pitiless wind 
which didfbed it against his bare head, Mr. Francis rushed 
on. The few passengers who were sheltered beneath their 
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umbrellas, or bent half' blindly to the blast, felt some- 
thing pass them on the pavement so rapidly that visions 
of accidents and deaths troubled their minds; others 
stepped from beneath the shelter of doorways or hooded 
lanes, and thought the old man just escaped from a 
lunatic asylum, and that his keeper was following. More 
than one policeman asked Mr. John if he wanted help ; 
but he waved them back, and they looked half perplexed 
and half offended at their assistance being thus declined. 
Mr. Francis's knock made the old door shudder again. 
Though the servant did not know that it was her master 
who thus broke the quiet of Harley-street, his little dog 
was aware of his presence, and flew to meet him ; but 
his savage mood permitted of no tenderness, no sympathy, 
even from a dog. He kicked it madly from his path ; 
the little creature howled piteouslyj but the moment 
after it limped to the door, which was banged and bolted 
against all the world, stretched out its half-broken limb, 
and with that look of patient agony which a dog's face 
so well expresses, resolved to watch and wait fbr the 
returning love which was all the happiness it ever knew 
or anticipated. 

Mr. John could hear his brother pacing up and down, 
the room, and when his step came near the door the dog's 
ears moved, and it uttered its little whine of recognition 
and entreaty. "How much love," thought Mr. John, 
" we cast to the winds and waves, which, if garnered and 
nurtured — ^if even received and suffered to enter into the 
recesses where it would be content to dwell and fructify — 
would multiply the sweetest and tenderest blessings of 
existence around our hearths and homes. The S3rmpathy 
we give to the small demands of others returns fourfold 
into our own bosoms." And then, again and again, he 
murmured-;-" Her grandchild, her grandchild— such an 
unaccountable sympathy drawing me towards him ! " He 
tried to read ; the letters esca^^ed from their positions, 
and resolved themselves into silhouettes and outlines of 
the face and figure of the youth he had seen ; he looked 
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up at the ceiling— out of the window — shadowsy and 
visions, and memories were all about him. The present 
and palpable world was the dream — the shadows the 
reality. He repeated over and over again to himself the 
youth's address, as if it could by any possibility be for- 
gotten ; his eagerness to visit the boy's master could 
scarcely be restrained, and yet he must wait — he must 
not go ALONE. How his long life in the Indian world 
seemed but a day, an hour, so forcibly did the time 
previous to his leaving England return to him ; how he 
recalled it, and reviewed it ; and what strong claims did 
nature assert within his bosom to enable him to remember, 
during those feverish hours, that Francis was his brother, 
born of his own mother — that mother whose image, 
beautified by the lapse of years, was so often present in 
his dreams ; and how mysterious it was that Richard 
mingled with his thoughts, few as they were, of the 
future. The boy had suddenly given him a new interest 
in life. His thankful, righteous spirit was more than 
once lifted up in gratitude to God, not because of any 
certain good, but of the promise which he felt had been 
given him since the morning, that his old age would not 
be childless. " Childless ! " had it ever been so ? — never 1 
He had taken to his bosom, during his long life, orphans 
and deserted little ones, children who would, at all events, 
have morally perished but for the strong hand which 
gathered them into a home and the warm heart which 
opened to receive them ; fed, and clothed, and educated, 
he had placed out many such in the world. He had a 
perpetuity of children, and children's children, whose 
prayers daily and nightly rose to the throne of the 
Almighty for his good ; no wonder that his ways prospered, 
that his sleep was sweet, and his blithe old heart happy. 
Some who did not profit by their blessings, he tried either 
to hope for or forget ; the wild and the wayward he 
suffered for a time to be scourged by their own whips, 
and the whips of the world ; and when satisfied that 
their chastisement had been sufficient, he had made a way 
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for them to escape. He had engraved on brass, over the 
door of a school he had founded and endowed, a motto 
which should be engraved on every Christian heart — 

** While there is Ufe there is hope ! " 

He had even scoffed at the idea of " natural affection," 
instancing the love borne to him by, and the love he bore 
to many of these adopted children, as a love which could 
not be surpassed ; but the lad Bichard tugged so strongly 
at his heart, that he might have doubted his favourite 
theory, though he would have answered, "kindred has 
nought to do with it — ^but Richard's father was her 
child 1" Oh ! deep and priceless love ! bearing the toiler 
company through the rugged years of a rugged life, 
living after the life which gave it life has perished — a 
memory, yet strengthening the strong manly heart, to 
conquer in the battle with the world — a fragrance, shed- 
ding perfume all along that world's thorny ways — a pre- 
sence, in the toilsome day and silent night — an active, 
earnest influence, rising from a little mound of daisy- 
covered earth — a faith, strengthening the faith by which 
eternal happiness is gained. Oh, matchless love ! the 
joy and theme of angels; when purged of earthly passions, 

it lives 

" Bright as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky." 

Blessed are they whose hearts by thy power become 
altars ! Even so it was with Mr. John Oldham ; and 
those who observed his refinement and his benevolence, 
little wot of how it came, and wondered how it was that 
he did not marry, that his own children might inherit the 
wealth he lavished (so always prate the thoughtless) upon 
those who were not kith nor kin to him. 

At last his brother's door was opened and the little 
dog permitted to enter, which it did with a joyous bark, 
looping up its poor leg the while, but not heeding its 
saffering in delight at the murmured words which crept 
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ioto its little palpitating heart ; and he wcu sony — Mr. 
Francis was both sorry and ashamed that he had injured 
the faithful brute, who had imbibed from him whatever 
of ill-temper disfigured its canme nature. In a short time 
the dinner was served, and Mr. Francis, self-conquered, 
met his brother with a firm step. Two hectic spots, as if 
dashed on by a fire-brand, burned beneath his eyes ; they 
were the only vestiges of his recent emotion. " I bade 
two of our old friends to meet you," he said, " but they 
were engaged." Mr. John made no reply — ^he could not 
speak. His brother then helped him and himself; nor 
did Mr. Francis seem to observe that John's plate was 
removed untouched. The brothers had changed natures. 
Mr. Francis was terribly gay and grim ; it was the 
fearful attempt at mirth of an evil spirit — the death's 
head crowned with a upas branch. When John spoke 
at all, it was in monosyllables dropped by accident ; once 
he attempted to caress the little limping dog, but the 
creature would have bitten him. Mr. Francis laughed. 
There was something terribly desolate, worse a hundred 
times than lonely, in this new year's feast — for in Mr. 
Francis's frugal housekeeping it was a feast. The cloth 
was removed, wine and dessert were placed upon the table; 
the servant vanished. 

" I did not forget even your monkey, brother John," 
said Mr. Francis, " here are some nuts for him ; but let 
us drink to this happy new year, brother — happy new 
year — hah ! hah ! Come — happy new year." 

John sprang to his feet, and pushed back the wine ; 
<^ as I am a living man," he exclaimed, " I will neither 
break bread nor taste wine until we — ^mind, brother, I 
say WB — ^it is my duty as well as yours — l>efore we render 
justice ! Food would suffocate me, wine would poison 
me, until this is done. I followed your footsteps — waited 
till your feelings subsided — acted like a child, instead of a 
man, at your command. But now I call upon you — ^put 
that wine from your lips — ^put down the wine, brother 
Francis. Let us out through the night, find the lad's 

G 
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master, and, if it be that his character is dear, let us 
render justice ; let us receive him as a new year's g^ 
from God !'* 

"Perjury!" said Francis; " I swore no child of my 
child should ever touch coin of mine.'* 

" He has touched it : the * lucky penny' was given by 
you to him ; but away with so poor a subterfuge. Shall 
man swear to the author of all evil to do evil — and may 
not God set the compact aside, and teach him to repent 
and do well ? We are commanded not to do evil that 
good may come of it : how much stronger is the com- 
mand not to let evil become the parent of evil ! " 

" There is somewhere," replied Francis, with scorn and 
calmness, '' mention made of a deaf adder, that will not 
hear the voice of the charmer." 

" Ay, because he w deaf, but yov, are not so ; nay, you 
shall not parry me. Look at it as you will, I see that a 
fearful wrong has been done ; nay, more than one, a suc- 
cession of wrongs ! leaving you, the inflicter, a greater 
sufferer than those upon whom you inflicted punishment — 
I know it is the time and the hour to see to this ; if, in- 
deed, the lad would accept retribution from your hands." 

" If — if — he would accept retribution from my hands," 
repeated Mr. Francis bitterly ; " if! — ^if ! — you know he 
has been taught (should he he the boy) to curse his grand- 
&ther ; and yet, were I to advance a step — ^were I to 
advance hand or foot towards him — ^were I to look upon, 
him as I would upon a thing I loathe (ho knowing who I 
was, and what I have), the young serpent would coil, and 
cringe, and smile, and flatter, and lurk, and fawn ; the 
old man's gold — see if he would not plunge his soul into 
perdition to grasp it. Do I not know the world 1 — do I 
not know the mammon- worship of old and young V* 

" Test him, try him," r^oiued Mr. John, " brother, 
that is all I ask ; try if he be the thing you say ; if he 
be, I will absolve you." 

Mr. Francis ranir the belL '^ My coat, and hat, and 
stick." 
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" It rains, and blows, and snowa, from all points of the 
compass, sir," said the astonished servant ; " shall I call a 
coach r 

'' !No ! Now, brother John." He cast a look of such 
escnltation towards him-^such a look as Satan cast on our 
first parents when they departed from Eden. Gk>ing 
down the steps, Mr. Francis tamed round, and laid his 
hand upon Mr. John's arm — ^^ If he accepts, you do not 
give him any claim on me 1 " 

" No j not on you," was the curt reply. They proceeded 
silently, those two old men, battering on against the blast, 
trembling both ; the one secure in his belief of the pre- 
dominance of that cringing evil which would lick the dust 
for gold ; the other hoping in the good, and confiding 
with most unworldly wisdom in the independence of a 
young boy, whose loving and beloved mother was blind 
and helpless, and who, with high aspirations, had suffered 
from the bleakest poverty. 

An empty coach hailed them— they entered. Mr. 
John heard through the blast, and amid the rattling of 
the once courtly carriage, the low chuckling laugh of his 
brother ; he enjoyed the infliction he sufiered because of 
its anticipated fruitage. They drew up at the bookseller's 
door, and knocked. By degrees the light vanished from 
the area window and ascended the stairs, standing still in 
the hall ; again they knocked, and Martha slowly undid 
the door to the length of the chain, and poking her lace 
out, asked what they wanted. 

" Woman I undo the door," commanded Mr. Francis ; 
it needed no second word — ^the chain fell, and Martha, 
shading her candle from the wind and rain with kor hand, 
stood open-mouthed gazing at the old man. 

" Ask, ask ! " he repeated, to Mr. John. 

Mr. John did so—" Was this Matthew Whitelock's ?" 

" People generally, even when they come by daylight, 
say Mr. Matthew," was the reply to Atw», though her gaze 
was riveted on Mr. Francis ; " but he was not at home, 
he was gone out^— ^one to Richard Dolland's; why 

Q 2 
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shouldn't he, if he liked it, go to his messenger, Dick 
Dolland's, who had grown into Richard, and might into 
Mr. Eichard — who could tell V* She gave the widow's 
address, and away lumbered the carriage, stopping at the 
entrance to the little court. The two old men prepared 
to cross the threshold of the widow's lodging ; they saw 
from the shadows, as they passed the window, that there 
were three in the little room. Mr. Francis knocked, 
Kichard opened the door, and turning suddenly round, 
exclaimed, as people do at the sudden fulfilment of a 
dream — " They are here !" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The widow was seated in her usual comer ; her Bible 
lay in her lap, for though she had ceased to be able to 
read the Word, it was her inexpressible comfort ; it streng- 
thened her feebleness — nay, it restored her sight ; it was 
her Mend, her faith, her love, her devotion. Her fingers 
knew all her favourite chapters, and could trace them 
verse by verse ; seldom did she sit down that her Bible was 
not in her lap ; never did she lie down that it did not 
companion her pillow. Matthew Whitelock sat at the 
table, upon which he had placed the rough-looking book 
in which he had made calculations as to the probable 
success of Kichard's poems. Oh, fallacious hope ! that 
could cause a bookseller to miscalculate, and believe in 
the profits of poetry; yet it is a positive fact, that 
Matthew Whitelock was teUing ofi^, bit by bit, the ex- 
pected "trade profits." The widow's early bloom and 
beauty was of course gone ; there was little trace of that 
remaining ; but there was something so sweet, and calm, 
and patient, in the expression of her &ce, bo lovely in the 
hot-house delicacy of her complexion, so fragile and help- 
less in the transparency of her hands^ which, since the 
brothers' entraacey trembled upon her Bible ; something 
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80 appealing, not to man, but to God, in those nptarned 
ejes — that John felt as if the presence of an angel was in 
that small room. Francis looked and wondered, and 
mentally cursed all beauty, but he could not speak. Mr. 
John briefly explained to Mr. Whitelock why they had 
sought him, and how much they desired to know if 
Kichard's tale was true. Gradually, during the brief and 
(to Mr. John) most satisfisu^tory conversation, the widow 
rose from her seat, and passing one arm round Hichard, 
drew him towards her. As word after word of praise 
passed from the bookseller's lips, the mother became more 
and more erect. " I have only learned this evening," said 
the worthy man, " that, for reasons rather to be felt than 
understood, his mother bore the name her husband chose, 
and the lad seems to think that one of you gentlemen 
knows more about his family than they themselves have 
been able to ascertain.*' 

"No, sir," said the widow, "not able to ascertain — be- 
cause we never inquired ; never, since my poor husband's 
death, did we wish to know aught about the cruel parent 
^ho abandoned him on his death-bed. Sir, I offered to 
leave my husband, though I knew it would have killed me 
— ^if that could have induced his father to forgive him — for- 
give him his only crime, the crime of marrying me. No ! 
we have starved since, and laboured until these eyes wept 
and worked themselves into darkness ; but we never, in 
our bitterest days of want or weakness, desired to hear 
the name of Mr. Francis Oldham." 

Mr. John feared to look at his brother ; nor did he see 
the door partially open, or the strong profile of the book- 
seller's Irish servant resting against its frame. 

"And yet," said Mr. Francis, "I believe I am the 
grandfather of that boy, whose father's perverse will dis- 
placed him from my heart." 

Bichard felt his mother press heavily against him ; it 
seemed as if she felt, by strong instinct, her husband's 
spirit rising within her son. " Keep still," she whispered, 
" keep still ! hear him to the end ; it may be he repents ; 
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we must forgive him if be repents." The boy was swelling 
into a giant. 

<< I will now acknowledge him, take him from his low 
associates^ and place him properly in the world/* continued 
Mr. Francis. 

''Don't think of me, Hichard, dont, dear;" again 
whispered the mother, " perhaps he repents." 

The lad passed his arm round his mother's waist, and 
looked as though no earthly power oould separate them. 
'' I have no low associates, sir," he said, " and having work, 
I am already well placed in the world." 

A }iang shot through the heart of Mr. Francis ; could 
it be that he was wrong, that the boy would not accept 
the golden bribe he offered 3 He now became more 
anxious to succeed. " But I am rich, boy, very rich i 
instead of carrying parcels you shall ride your own horse, 
you shall go to college, and become (if you are clever, as 
this good man says) celebrated ; think of it, this narrow 
room, these poor clothes will pass away ; you have a rich 
grandfather who can't live long — ^you have but to obey 
him — to love him." 

'' Love him !" repeated Bichard, his voice came full of 
melody and power— and the torrent of his feelings broke 
forth. " Love ! — sir, I could not love you — I could not for 
a hundred times your wealth ; obey you, I could not — 
you, sir, you, who might have saved my father's life and 
would not; whose unforgiving neglect has sealed my 
mother's eyes in blindness— -love you I Can I not now 
recal my father's wasted form, and the words of patience 
under affliction, of praise to God, and the. breathings of 
memory, mingled together, and how he spoke of his 
mother, and the cruelties 9he received at your hands — 
love you I " 

"The lad," interposed the bookseller, "has a highly 
poetic temperament^ and no knowledge whatever of the 
world, as you may observe, sir ; you have taken him un* 
avares — he will see his advantage soon, he cannot help 
8e«ng it." 
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'' I see," said Eichard, '' I see, Mr. Whitelock, the ad- 
Taotage you gave me : I ieel thcU^ and am grateful for 
it. I see how I cau work my way. I do not fear for 
myself or for my mother, now." 

" You are elicited ; do you not know that your grand- 
father has a right to your duty and obedience j do you 
not see the hand of God in bringing you together T* said 
Mr. Whitelock. 

" I see," replied Bichard, " my dying father, my starv- 
ing mother — I see lier now — I remember what I was my- 
self." 

"But also remember the hand which gave you the 
* lucky 'pennyl " interrupted the bookseller. 

Bichard covered his face. 

" Battery and brutality," muttered Matty to herself, 
" I thought I knew the ould tyrant through the hoary 
shroud of age ; and good right I have. Didn t I nurse 
his wife through her dying — and to think of our Bichard 
being her grandchild ; no wonder my heart went to him 
so tinderly, and prepared him for all the misery he'll meet, 
and the hardship that will shiver his young hearfc into 
nothing ! Sure I did my duty by him, and many a 
sleepless night he's had, 1*11 go bail, conning over mee 
words ! Oh, sure I did mee duty ! He can t turn and 
say I ever desaved him into comfort or happiness. Oh, 
the deceitfulness, murdering, and dreadful n ess of the 
world, day and night, day and night — God help us all ! 
we are all bad together 1" 

" Were my father s father poor," said Bichard, after a 
long pause, " were he poor and I rich, I would help him — 
he should not starve, nor work himself to blindness ; but 
I will never put my neck into a yoke I cannot carry. I 
could not love him — I could not obey him. His help 
would be to me a millstone, I will not even bear his 
name." 

" Speak to him," said the bookseller, addressing the 
widow. " If all be real that I have heard, he is thrusting 
fortune from him." 
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" Let it be^" slie said, " according to the book he loved.*' 

The widow drew herself up and stood quite erect, her 
Bible pressed firmly to her bosom ; her face became posi* 
tively radiant. ^' My husband !" she whispered in a soft, 
low voice, " my husband— oh, if thou wert here, surely 
there would come a text to thee that would direct our 
words and ways ! Bichard, my child, you are right, you 
will not want his wealth ; let him go forth, I cannot 
breathe, his presence troubles me ! I have the text now, 
the right text ; it is for you. ' And thou shalt eat the 
labour of thine hands. Oh, well is thee, and happy shalt 
thou be.' Happy shalt thou be, my child," she repeated, 
exultingly, *' Ida wealth has not made him happy ; there 
is no HOPE in his voice ; and if he came to make the offer, 
it was because of the unquietness of his own spirit ; he 
has said naught of the sorrow, naught of the repentance, 
that would sanctify the gift. Oh, poor, old gentleman, 
how I do pity him ! his cruelty killed the sweetest lady 
that ever loved a tyrant, that was one desolation ; and 
then, when his son loved me, that was another. I do 
pity the old gentleman whom even we, poor as we are, 
desire to depart from our poor house." 

The bookseller was pulling at Mr. John's arm. '' He 
has such talent, sir, poetic talent," he whispered, " a won- 
derful lad, sir ; I saw it from the first, sir ; he is proud 
and wilful. Ask the gentleman to give him time ; you 
know it is sheer madness — quite the spirit of a gentleman." 
This eloquence was lost on Mr. John, whose feelings had 
been, and were, too strong for words ; he had altogether 
lost sight of the actual motive why his brother had ac< 
companied him there. He took the widow's hand, " You 
mistake — ^you both mistake," he said, gently, '' we came 
here to render justice, and I — I ought to have long since 
inquired concerning my nephew." 

" Then," said the widow, "you are Mr. John; ah, my 
poor husband always said, you ought to have been hia 
/cUlier r 

A fearful groan burst from the lips of Mr. Francis^ the 
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stndghtforward avowal struck like a spear into his heart. 
The widow heard the groan. 

^ The poor gentleman is ill/' she said ; adding, with her 
usaal simplicity, '^ Bichard, though we will not have his 
money nor his help, we must render him respect ; he has 
nothing to love him— nothing ; no one in the wide, wide 
world." 

Hardened and cjrnical, avaricious, cold, and calculating, 
as Mr. Francis had been for years, labouring to stifle all 
human emotion — that scene was more than he could bear. 
A victim to the contending and stormy passions which 
for vears had rendered him the terror of his household 
and a mystery to the world ; disappointed by the inde- 
pendence which, though he could not comprehend, he was 
forced to reverence, he was so suddenly struck by the 
widow's words that, as the room felt whirling round, he 
grasped the door, falling literally into the arms of the 
woman who had watched with deep devotion the fading 
away of his gentle wife. Matty was silenced by both 
the terror of that moment, and the memory of the past. 
She flung off his cravat, loosened his throat and chest ; 
and while he lay in a fearfully-prolonged state of insensi- 
bility, they saw, resting upon the shrivelled skin that 
barely shrouded the bones and muscles of his frame, the 
nhiniature of his wife, 

No one but Matty knew why, when his eyes rested 
npon that picture, poor Mr. John sank upon his knees, 
close by his brother's side, or why tears — large tears — 
streamed through his fingers. That night Mr. Francis was 
carried home to his cold and stately house, a stricken man. 
A sluggish attack of paralysis had seized upon him, not 
fiercely, but fatally, withdrawing motion and feeling 
gradually, bit by bit, from the worn-out frame, but 
leaving the brain, after a time, clear and active, although 
the heavy tongue could not give words to his thoughts or 
bis dei^res. When, after that fearful interview, conscious- 
ness fully returned, it was evident that the stubborn 
spirit rose in rebellion against the Mebcy which had 
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borue so long with his caprices and his misdeeds. His 
angry looks and stammering words were ever rushing 
against those who ministered to his wants ; sleepless and 
restless, he wearied even Mr. John hj his thankless and 
turbulent spirit. He would get up ; and when his feet 
refused tp do their o£ice, curse in broken accents the 
poor limbs that could neither move nor support his frail 
weight. Gradually his speech returned, and long did 
Mr. John, with the patient, loving kindness of the ten- 
derest woman, minister to his wants. How he prayed 
for that brother daily and hourly ! he wearied heaven with 
prayers, entreating that grace might be given even at 
the eleventh hour ; that he might but call upon that 
name, in spirit and in truth, of which onlj/ cometh salva- 
tion ; how, sometimes in the night-watches, sometimes 
in the grey morning light, he fancied that a murmured 
petition, an entreaty for peace and pardon, trembled on 
those adamantine lips. Oh, how his old heart beat with 
joy and thankfulness, when Mr. Francis asked him to 
read the Lord s Prayer. " He knew," he said, " as far as 
the petition for daily bread, and was curhus (so his pride 
masked his desire), to hear the remainder ; " he listened 
to it with wild, questioning eyes : if he joined in that 
prayer, it is recorded in heaven. 

It was not often that John slept upon his watch, but 
a few nights after this occurrence he was awakened irom 
the slumber which in age is frequently as light as in 
childhood — " Brother, brother 1 " It was the voice of 
Mr. Francis — asking his brother to pray for him ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JRiCHAftD, anxiotis to prove his perseverance in the 
sturdy course of independence, he had so bravely marked 
out for himself, was at the bookseller s door half an hour 
before the usual time : but, capable as he was of forming 
and adhering to a purpose, more than once during his 
half sleepless night the offer he had so decidedly rejected 
arose before him, to mock him with its promised glory. 

The evil influences that love the night whispered into 
his drowsy ears, suggesting riches and honour ; 
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glittered in his Imagination ; but the dread reality of the 
old man, fearful in all his persevering cruelty, grim and 
gaunt, grappling earth while spurning heaven, made him 
shrink and shudder ; and as the dim morning brightened 
into something like day, he thanked God for an escape. 
The fresh, clear morning air revived him, and dispelling 
all chimeras, braced him for his duty. 

" Good morning, Martha," he said, cheerily, as she sud- 
denly opened the door ; " Why, you are early up." 

" Them that never go to bed generally are," was the 
reply. She looked pale and haggard, and her eyes were 
red from abundant weeping. " What is it, Martha — 
something I see is wrong — what is it ? — quick !" 

" You'll hear it soon enough, agra ! — quite soon enough ; 
ill news has wings to its head and its heels. The poor 
master's took bad — oh, so bad ! and meeself afeard it's one 
of them murderin' doctors he must have ; he'll never live, 
never get over it, if he has a doctor, and he'll die dead if 
he hasn't — ^so what will I do, at all, at all ?" 
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^' I will go for bis Mend, Dr. Lacy, at once," exclaimed 
Hichard. 

" A purty friend he is ! reads every book in the 
library when and where he pleases, and never pays a 
brass farthing for the liberty ; but he's as good as any — 
or as bad. May the Lord deliver us out of their hands ! 
Oh, my own dear master! if ye had been a gentleman, 
bred and born, you couldn't be a finer man than ye are. 
And not a drop of mee beautiful tay would he touch. Oh, 
but the Lord's hand is heavy on me this morning !" 

" I'll go at once," exclaimed Richard. 

" Stop, agra, while I think ! — but where's the good of 
stopping ; if the doctor must come he must — ^and then» 
the Lord have marcy on our souls ! " The physician 
came on the instant, for Matthew Whitelock was respected 
and esteemed by all who knew him ; he felt his pulse, 
and having gone through the nsual routine of inquiries, 
descended to the bookseller's sanctum to write his pre- 
scription. 

" He has caught a feverish cold, my good woman," he . 
said to Martha. 

" I knew that before you come," muttered Matty. 

"He must be kept very quiet, take these draughts 
regularly, and — ** 

**Not have a bit or sup of anything through his blessed 
lips. That's it I'll go bail — get well on draughts and 
starvation." 

Doctor Lacy looked up smilingly at Richard. " You 
will see that my patient obeys orders, and — ** 

" I turn meeself into a paper boy," interrupted Martha ; 
and then ashamed of having undervalued Richard, she 
added, '* not but what he's too good for it ; and though 
master has always treated him as a companion like, I 
think no one so fit to attend him as meeself, that haa 
understanding, and no dread of fever, or mad dogs, or 
anything under the sun." 

After this pretty piece of eloquence the physician 
departed, smiling again at Richard, and touching his brow 
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ARrith his forefinger with an air of inquiry, to ascertain if 
Matty was in her senses. 

The draughts soon arrived, one was given, and Kichard, 
as usual, went to the kitchen for his breakfkst ; it was not 
there ; he turned to go upstairs. 

'' Your breakfast is in the little room, dear," said the 
Irish woman. ^'I know better now, than to put your 
father's child down to table with the likes of me ; had I 
known who you were it would have been better for us 
both — blood's stronger than water. I wish from my 
heart you had followed the hackney home last night — ^got 
on the box, or hung on behind ; don't stretch up so t 
many a boy hangs behind the step of a hackney, and none 
the woi'se for it, barriu' the spatters ; and now, dear, we 
may all go down to our graves, and never get sight of the 
onld nagur again." 

*' Don't call names, Martha ! " said the high-spirited 
Richard, "please to remember you are speaking of my 
father's fether." 

" What fine English you set it in to be sure ! But I 
expect better from Mr. John ; at least the poor mistress 
used to say in her sweet innocent bear-all way — lovely 
as she was in sickness and in health, alive or dead — she 
loved to say how wonderful good he was ; only to be sure 
age and the Indies hardens a man. But you gave up a 
dale ; and your mother, dear, she seems fading away ; 
and when she's gone, maybe you'll wish for the 
wealth." 

" Tou are really cruel, Martha. My dear mother is 
wonderfully better — her face so round." 

" Many fall into flesh, dear, just before death." 

" She can walk any distance. Why last Sunday, after 
church, I got her into the Regent's Park ; and when she 
inhaled the sweet blossoms of the hawthorn, tears of 
positive delight rolled down her cheeks." 

*' Just the way the whiff of a pipe would set off my 
poor father (the heavens be his bed!) when he was 
atmclL 
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'' And as to nefctiog ! — you should see how light her 
fingers go." 

*' Och hone 1 that's a bad sign ! " 

Eichard looked distressed for a moment ; but Matty had 
lost the power to irritate him as in former days, and he 
was too anxious about his master to mind her. 

" And now," she added, " I don't care whether you're 
lich or poor, but I've been servant to yer people, and yon 
shall never again do my bidding. I dare you to do my 
bidding. Never do a thing for me in that way if I 
should forget myself to ask you ; so go upstairs now, and 
take your breakfast. I wouldn't be hampered with a 
gentleman's son in the kitchen, bringing back onld times 
upon me to the breaking of my heart — ^go up, go up I— 
bitter as I am, and contrary. I took glory in you, when 
you said his help would be a millstone round yer neck ; 
only, dear, you'll be sorry for it. It was hard to bear, the 
poverty long ago ; yes^ the poverty was hard to bear when 
you knew there was no help for it — ^but now — when you 
know what you have lost. And worse than all, the poor 
masther here, he that grew into loving you-*-and mighty 
angry I was about it, at first, because the love of age is as 
foolish as the love of youth — ^and says he, only yesterday 
says he, * Matty, that boy will be a great poet yet.' ' Ob, 
then,' says I, ' don't even the likes of that to him ; a 
broom and a crossing is a living, but from all I ever heard 
tell, the other's a starving.' Poor dear master ! you know 
his little kinky laugh ; as usual with all men — no good 
what I said. Of course he went on thinking his own 
thoughts, as if there was no Matty in the world — and now 
he's struck, and you've thrust away the full hand ; 
and when the dear master is laid in earth, sure you'll 
be on the batther again ; and I to see it now that I 
know who you are — and I shall never raise my head 
afther it ! — never — ^from this minute, Matty, honey, 
ye're nothing but a poor depraved broken-hearted 
woman ! " 

Martha had worked herself into a fit of weeping, and 
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Bichard's solitary breakfast was not enlivened by hearing 
her sobs and ejaculations. When the doctor came again, 
he looked pained and though tfol ; Matthev Whitelock 
was evidently worse, and Bichard*s hope fluttered feebly 
within his bosom, when in less than four-and>twenty 
hours, he saw life and death struggling for mastery. 'Hia 
father's illness, his mother's bereavement, had been so 
gently borne — ^the sufferings were endured with so much 
Christian meekness — that the strong man's struggles, the 
strong man's ravings, were all the more terrible to witness. 
The affections of Bichard's fall warm heart, had grown 
and twined round his master, taking hold of every little 
resting place to cast forth fresh fibres, strengtheuiug the 
whole of love — he was his friend — ^his only Iriend. He 
remembered and recalled the past, with true generosity 
ot spirit, dwelling upon the abundant kindnesses shown 
him, the still more gratifying trvut that had been placed 
in him, the gentle reproof, the forbearance, the instruc- 
tion bestowed upon the boy lifted from the streets into 
the sanctuary of a home ; and should he never be able to 
show his gratitude ! — ^never, never pi'ove what his feelings 
were towards his benefactor ! That night and the next day, 
sleepless — almost without food — ^he attended to his 
master's business, and to the calls of the sick room ; in 
this time of great peril and great trial, Martha became 
helpless from her very anxiety. 

" Save him, doctor, dear ! " she would implore. " Save 
him ! and I'll never say a word against any doctor in all 
my born days — I'll live upon physic, and die by it j and 
leave my body and bones to it, if you'll only save him 
— sure ye can, sir. Oh, my grief! what's the good of 
all yer learning, if it's only to bother the world, and not 
save life ; sure if you've no power over life, where's the 
good of ye 1 Why need any craythur be bothered with 
ye, if ye can't keep life in 1 do, sir, say he's better ; it '11 
put the strength in me, if you'll only say he's better I " 
But the doctor could not say it ; poor Matthew White- 
look, to all human thinking, seemed drawing, not softly 
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and noiselessly, but by great suffering and long strides^ 
towards the end of earthly care. 

If, during his pains and pantings, when his feverish 
dreams evaporated, there were moments when his memory 
enabled him to look back upon the past, it afforded him 
a retrospect in which, according to his means, he might 
£nd abundant comfort. 

The duties of his station were filled to overflowing ; 
his charities were many — ^his publishings small ; and in 
the latter, he had been so fractionally honest, that his 
brethren of " the trade " said he would never be rich. If 
his spirit wanderings had been in a higher sphere, his 
really generous nature would have become more exalted ; 
as it was. the snatches of prayer which escaped his fever- 
ish lips^roved to whom he l<ic,ked for help. 

So thoroughly was Bichard engrossed by his master's 
illness, that he hardly bestowed a thought upon the great 
event of his young life ; and during the dreary and solitary 
hours his mother passed, she offered up a greater number 
of prayers for Matthew Whitelock than for Francis Old- 
ham. Prayers for the latter came cold and slow as duties ; 
but for the former, they welled up from her anxious and 
^2[rateful heart. At last the physician suggested that Mr. 
Whitelock's relations might be written to, and Bichard 
addressed a niece, somewhere at Chatham, a young woman 
who had displeased her uncle by a rash and foolish mar- 
riage, and yet was his only relative. She came imme- 
diately, with her husband ; she, soft and silly, fine and 
dirty ; he, bold almost to brutality, with a dull eye, a 
heavy foot, and a loud harsh voice — his first act was to 
attempt to turn Martha out of the house; in that he did 
not succeed — his next to remove Bichard from his place 
betdde his master's bed. It was in vain that the youth 
entreated to be left there, only for a few hours longer, 
until the poor patient awoke, as the doctor had said he 
would, either in this world or in the next ; but Eichard's 
prayers were scorned, he was insulted, dismissed, and 
ordered when the shop was shut to go home, the man 
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repeating in a loud and angzy tone, tbat ''it was only 
natural his relations should remain with the old gentle- 
man — ^the boy was not wanted ; in fisu:t he was not to 
return ; he need not fear losing his wages, they were safe, 
whether his master lived or died.** 

After closing the shop, poor Bichard stole gently up to 
the half-open door, and nearly stumbled over Matty, who 
could not be displaced, without actual violence, from the 
top stair. He saw his master still sleeping; his damp grey 
hair had been suffered, even in that little time, to mat 
upon his brow, and no refreshing moisture had cooled 
his black and swollen lips ; the sheet lay in heavy folds 
around his throat, and the pillow was crushed and un- 
even j his niece was reading a novel, and her husband was 
fast asleep, with his feet on the fender. Bichard turned 
away with a breaking heart ; Matty seized his hand and 
kissed it — ^it was wet with her tears ! 

How coldly fell the heavy rain, how bitter and cutting 
came the blast, as, with lagging steps and downcast head, 
the poor youth's step^ for the first time in his life, bent 
unwillingly homeward. He had a perfect consciousness 
that he was again without employ — that, if his maister 
died, he would have no character ; but these considerations 
were as straws in his great weight of misery. When he 
thought of the two he loved best in the world, more than 
once the beaming face of Mr. John broke like the sun 
through a dense London fog, seen and obscured at the 
same moment. Faint from watching and anxiety, he could 
not restrain his tears, and passing beneath the light of a 
lamp his quondam associate, ragged and filthy as usual, 
peered into his face with a taunting laugh and shout, and 
assaulted him in his usual jargon. 

" Is the cove, the pet, a-crying 1 Where is its lucky 
penny now 1 Tip us a bob. Maybe the wind has changed. 
What ! would you strike yer old playfellow ? good night 
to gentleman Bichard ! Who's gayest ? I can raise my 
heart any time as high as a king's with a penn'orth of 
gin — it costs more than that to raise yours. Come, give 

fi 
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US the browna*' He piaoed himself directly in Bichard's 
path, bat catching sight of a poUcemaDy disappeared 
rapidlj. 

More than once did Richard retrace his steps; he 
could not bear to leave his master ; he me(Mtated a dozea 
ways of gaining access to him. At last, it oocurred*to him 
that he would tell the good doctor the conduct of Mr. 
Whitelock's selatiyes; and he felt wondevfoUy relieved 
when the physician drew on his boots^ called far his cloak, 
and declared he would not leave the bookseller until the 
crisis was over. Thus assured, Bdchard sought his mother, 
and Sound within their narrow home the sympathy and 
consolation he so much needed. 8he felt that her son's 
brow was hot, and cooled it with her thin hands. She 
searched her memory, according to her custom, for those 
texts, short but rich in consolation, which pass ficom the 
ear to the heart and take root therein-^pearls indeed of 
great price ! 

One of this simple-minded woman's greatest blessings 
since hex blindness, was that her privations and poverty 
were entirely forgotten* She lived among the sunshine 
and flowers oi her youth ; and of the future all was clear 
and heaven-bright. She shuddered when she spoke of 
Mr. Francis Oldham, but at the same time regarded hin^ 
as an object of the greatest pity — earth-bound, spirit* 
bound as he was. £ven when Bichard told her how he 
was driven forth by the new influence which had usurped 
power in his master's house, and how it might be thub 
again he should wander to seek employment— when, his 
head resting oa his mother's lap, and her cool hands were 
pressed on or passing round his brow, she felt the swollen 
veins and the moist eye-lidB<-*still her unvarying hope 
prompted the sweetest consolations. 

^ I can look back, my child, and acknowledge that 
every trial, every privation brought its blessiog; iha 
darker my eyes become, the more light is shed upon my 
inner life. Forgive your mofcher, my own child ! if she 
«lUiAot shape your anxieties. She knows that a door will 
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l>e opened ; mad be the paaaage to which it leads bright 
or dark (acoordiBg to Qod*s jadgment), I know there is 
light beyixid. It will be hard to bear if you lose this 
friend; buty deavest, I often ask what is life^ that we 
should so wish it prolonged — ^what is death, that we who 
Hve by ftith should fear it ?«-4t is bat the foreshadowing 
of that which is to come." 

^ The world has chastened you, dear mother ; I can 
only feel what we shall be if this friend is tak^L To 
think of his being stnok^aL the same night that hard 
old man came her&<— -came b«t to look upon, and insult 
a«r poTerty l^^bat we repulsed him bravefy ; and poor 
Mr. Whitelock so anxious that I should (lor the sake of 
Bsoney-~*ii^re money) shelter beneath that roof. At all 
ey^its, mother, we can never be as poor as we have been 
— ^I have so mtnch mcnre knowledge than I had this time 
last year ; and as Franklin says^-— 

'< Set him aaade, set him aside, my child-^set hun aBidel«-« 
death is struggling just now with the just and the unjust ; 
it is no time for pveoq^s of mere worldly wisdom. I have 
been looking back and looking up, all day-^prayiog, dear, 
for both ; and surely the days are all too i^ort for pray^ 
and praase-*^n)y the body's weakness so often comes be- 
tween me and my duties ; and it ia late now» and you are 
wieary, I feel your eye4ids ek)8ing while I speak. To« 
morrow, dear, you must go as usual ; but beUeve, childi 
that it will aU come bkkhti-^I tight !*' 

Another morning crept laggingly from the la|» of night, 
steaUng over the house-tops, and then slowly, slowly 
into the wide streets, but casting no shadows — the 
pale and haggard phantom of light, rather than light 
itself. The tnoea in the noble parks were mis^u^)en 
Biasses ; strange and mysterions soimds came mulfled, as 
from a great distance ; a damp noisome atmosphere 
veveUed in chutohes and chimneys — in the latter it 
wrestled with the stifling smoke, which it beat down 
into suffocating chambers. Could it be the '' jocund rosy 
mom" of the poet*» soi^, that fanag abore the close 

h2 
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alleys and the noisome courts ? Wearily, wearily — as if 
the drowsy and ill-favoured day was scared by its own 
presence ; heavily, heavily, inch by inch, it descended, 
clinging round the soHed windows, rendering their dust 
iftnd murk perceptible ; welcomed only by those night- 
watchers, to whom even the semblance of day promised 
change, if not rest. 

The poor widow awoke, and called it " morning," — and 
imagined sunshine, though the chill air clung around her 
like a shroud. She felt for the door of Richard's bedstead 
^" a bed by night, a chest of drawers by day") ; her 
quickened ear told that he slept soundly, as though mid- 
night, not morning, pressed upon his eye-lids. 

"Ah !** thought the widow, " how sweetly he sleeps, 
iihough I have twice heard the clocks strike eight ! " 
;She moved about with the noiaelessness of careful sight, 
— the blind woman knew every nook of her little room, 
And her household goods did not perplex her by their 
quantity. She lit her fire, and placed the kettle on, 
and neatly and softly laid the cups and saucers, the bread, 
all ready ; and then sat down by the bed-side, to listen 
for her son's waking. " They told him not to return," 
she murmured, *' or I could not let him sleep thus !" A 
quick step passed her window — ^it stopped at the outer 
door, and came along the passage — then the latch of her 
door was lifted, and some one entered. She arose, and 
pointed to the bed, while her sightless eyes turned to- 
wards the stranger. 

It was a calm and beautiful picture — the sleeping boy, 
watched by his blind mother — the waking ears guarding 
the sleeping eyes ; a sculptor might have modelled that 
throat and head to place it on the shoulders of a young 
Apollo. The proud curved lip quivered, and the boy 
moved uneasily. 

" He is walang — ^whom will he find here when he wakes 
from sleep?" whispered the widow, while her groping hand 
found the stranger's arm. 

** Is he iU V enquired a half stifled voice. 
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^ Not ill, thank God, but wearied : his dear master has 
been ill, and Bight after night he watched him, and then 
— ^but, perhaps you are the doctor, sir. Oh I is Mr. 
Whitelock better?" 

" I am John Oldham j" the voice kept down its cheerj 
tones, not to disturb the sleeper. ''My poor brother 
would not spare me from his sight, or I should have been 
here before," he whispered. " I knew you had a frienil 
in the good bookseUer, and though longing to see the lad 
again, I waited. I prayed for Francis — changing as he is 
over his open grave — I prayed that he might bid me seek 
and find the boy. I trusted that his heart might open — 
his lips just frame the words ; but whatever the heart's 
yearnings may be during the dim hours of existence, they 
have hardly strength to come forth ; they lack words ;. 
yet his heart and his eyes hunger for the lad — ^the son of 
his son. I came not to make terms with you or the lad ; 
I came to ask if he would perform the duty of his birth- 
right r 

'' Mother,'* murmured Kichard, waking, *^ dear mother, 
I wonder if it ia quite morning ; I have ha-d such a 
dream ! and if it is morning, morning dreams come true, 
you know." 

The fire-light cast tioo shadows on the wall, where^ 
Hichard always looked for one ; they quivered in fantastic 
lengths like the illusions of a magic lantern, now in 
broken lines over the book-shelf, then undulating on the 
smooth wall — then one advanced cautiously. Biohardf 
knew that the substance of the portly shadow was avoid- 
ing the stool and the fender and the tiny round work 
table which " mother" had treasured for years. 

Matty, during one of her eccentric visits, had called 
that table " a relic of ould dacency." 

" I will return in an hour," said the visitor, " and ex- 
pect you, as I have told your mother, to perform your 
duty." 

" Sir — ^my poor, good, kind master I " stammered Bichard. 

'*! have been there already; the physician says 'the 
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orifiiB is past, and he is better ; "^e will go tkere 
together before yoa go homeJ* llie boy'e aBxiooseyes 
rested on his mother; while he drew the drapery of the 
clean sheet around him, he stretched one arm towards 
her. '* Her home is where I am," oidkled the old gentle- 
ma.n, and with a full heart he quitted the room. 

^' Strong in wind and limb ! " he muttered to himself as 
be rapidly passed through the grim grey morning mist, wuk 
his l»eath mounted and meandered through the thick 
air, floating on like a pennon. *^ Strong, for I never in- 
sulted my bodily gifts^-^-sobriety, temperance, diastity-^ 
man's three guardian angels, abroad and at home ; and, 
bless me, how I am rewarded ! To have found iEER giiaad- 
child a pampered minion of ease and luxury would have 
been a trial; but what would it have been had my wtetched 
brother been his 1a:ainer ? Cunning, grasping, grovelling'! 
What a life to cater for a death-bed! No remember^ 
acts of charity to sooth his pangs— -no recorded blessings 
to whisper him to rest — ^no orphans Withered — ^no dhariftiee 
done openly for the sake of example, qc privately for the 
sake of the purest happiness an embodied soul can taste. 
I mvst have turned from the boy, had Francis been his 
schoolmaster. And that not the worst — no jGuih-— no 
hope ! My poor brother ! Oh, that I had but known, 
when he cast off her son I " John Oldham walked £uter 
than ever -when thost memory rushed into his mind ; theft 
he paused, and renewed a wholesome oonveirse with 
himsel£ 

'' I could not have subjected the lad to such an educa- 
tion ; yet how £rst-rate it has been : early childhood in 
the country-*^the pure, fair, fresh country ; what a piaoe 
for impressions to sink deep and take root, ttndistraoted 
by noise and tumult where one sensation ufNTOots ai^ 
other ! What a plaee to brace the infant growth, and 
lay in a stodc of green young memories that will blossom 
like a rose upon the bed of death. 

^ His poor father's refined knowledge and early death ! 
My poor foUow^-^to die from the hardness of his own 



father's heart ; and this poor woman keeping right where 
wise men go astraj — strong in that simple, unreasoning^ 
and yet &ithful instinct, which chains the brooding ring- 
dove to its nest, and teaches the lark to soar and sing. 
And her beautiful faith and hope have sown good seed 
in that proud boy's sobI j for proud he is, and it was well 
he had to contend with that practical ])overty through 
^id), a boy, / fought my way. We wik compare notes 
come day, when he has grown used to has new position. 

'' The penny^«— the luoky penny ! — strange it should 
pass from his huod to the boy's hand ; how wondeiful !** 

J<dHi Oklhani was so apt to muse, and moratim, and 
«0Mpare the past with the present, that he might have 
continued his soliloquies much longer, though the streets 
were Ming and the workers in the human hive forth on 
their business, but his attention was attracted by a big 
k&y bullying a little one ; that at once called for his inter- 
ference, which was of so decided a kind, that the lont 
went grumHing and whimpering on his way, and the 
little urchin grinned over a sixpence. 

John OldiHim found fi:^aent oeoauons to eaceveise his 
ioTe of JQvtice and fair play, in the Loadon streeta 

He had hardly eoncluded a remomtraaee against bn»» 
tality towards a doakey, which, but ibr the timely inteiv 
fereaoe t>f a poUceraan, might have terminated in a 
liersonal combat, whea St. Clem^it's fuU-^toned clock 
«track the hour, and, as the foil hearted man hastened 
to his tryst, he oould not help ocmgratukti^ himself 
agaisw '' Jwst from India, and yclt, thank God, strong ia 
wkid and limb. May live to see kim married, and nurse 
bis children-^who kkows ?-^pethap8 his chMren's chil- 
tbren^^hardly ! and yet men have lived and flourished at 
a httudred ! " 
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CHAFTBBX. 

Mb. Johk was too considerate to carry Bichard to his 
grand£a.ther, without visiting his old master, who was 
decidedly better. And here he had one of the lessons 
learned sooner or later during life's journey ; those who 
had spumed him from the house, became as ciya aa they 
had been insolent, when he came with a rich uncle in a 
hackney coach. 

Had it not been for her '^ blessed angel of a master/' 
Matty's happiness would have been poured forth in gusts 
of joy and sarcasm ; and Peter was obliged to be turned 
out of the carriage. 

" Has he asked for us ? '^ inquired Mr. John, when the 
hall door in Harley-street was opened. 

^' He has been most impatient for his grandson,*' was 
the reply ; and yet when he stood by his bed-side, thot^h 
the still bright eyes followed his movements, there was 
no attempt at speech. In this new found interest he 
seemed to have forgotten Mr. John ; he saw, or thought 
but of Bichard. His withered faculties were becoming 
more and more torpid — drying out ; but still his eyes 
were bright and restless, and once his hands approached, 
as if the shrivelled palms sought to press each other in 
prayer, but they would have fallen helplessly on the 
coverlet had not Bichard joined them ; so they remained 
for a brief time. The thin, blue lips moved, and there 
seemed a film over his eyes ; had there been tears he 
might have shed them, but none came — ^the open lids 
looked hard and dry; gradually they closed, and he slum- 
bered uneasily. The only thing in that large uncomfort- ;« 
able house, the only living thing that mourned the rich 
man's passing away, was his little dog. It would neither 
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eat nor drinks but crouched at the foot of the bed, eoho- 
ing its master's moans, as if suffering its master's pains 
and sharing its master's trouble. 

^Oh, my brother, my brother!" said Mr. John, while 
he paced the desolate drawing-room, *^ how hard it is that 
I, who have wept the loss of an old servant, can shed no 
tear for thee !" 

Suddenly, Mr. Francis woke ; his faculties seemed re- 
stored. With a superhuman effort he tried to raise himself 
— ^the effort failed, but his nuxse lifted him, as if he were an 
infant ; then his eyes did not rest on Richard, but wan- 
dered. ''John 1 John !" he called his brother in a loud, 
shrill, unearthly tone. Mr. John was by the bed-side in 
a moment. " John, my wOl— quick ! — ^my will ! there, in 
the iron safe ; the key — ^here !" the key was in his purse. 
Again and agaia, " My wiU !" he screamed. Mr. John 
quickly found the key ; and the withered hand, which 
had been so feeble in prayer, writhed its fingers round 
the purse, grasping the silver and the gold. The paper 
was brought. " John, if I destroy this will, Hs will in- 
herit. He— -lift — ^lift me to the lire that I may bum it 
•—quick ! " 

'^ Do not disturb him," said Richard, '^ I do not want 
the inheritance — ^let it remain." 

^ Fool ! idiot !" gasped the dying man, '' not want gold T 
you must want it— its want is an imquenchable thirstt 
I feel it STILL — HERB I — the fire ! — ^take me ! " Eirmly 
he grasped the will in one hand, the purse in the other^ 
his breath heaved forth, he tossed the covering back 
while they lifted him out of bed. What life remained 
was bound within a narrow compass ; still he crushed the 
will, and clutched the purse, repeating, in a hoarse, grating 
whisper — " the fire — ^the fire !" 

It was but across the room j his arms outstretched, his 
eyes burning in their sockets with a resolution which he 
had never used for noble purposes ; another moment^ 
their light was quenched — ^the will f iall upon the floor, the 
purse into the smouldering ashes ! 
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**lMtt glad," «aid Eiohard, as peAe and &huddei4iig he 
loltntg instinotiyely to Mr. John, " I have ii(tt beem led 
into the temptation of using his wealth." 

l%en Mr. John l»urst into tears. '*Alas! alas! my 
Inrother ; at the last, but too late, yen sought to lettder 
Justtoe. I knew not of the eldsteckce of <7kis will." 

After the funeral, when it was found that tlife rich Mr. 
Francis Oldham had di^rided his lai^e amount of wealth 
Amfongst "^e most popnkr charities, hew the people 
prabed hkn ! what efnoomiiuiis possessed the newspapers ! 
yrhttt paragraphs and anecdotes were circnlated. What m. 
living men (if poor) woald be considered "vice," was 
^ossed oTer in his case as eccentricity ; and when '^ the 
magnificent bequest of the late lamented Francis Oidhatn, 
Esq." was alluded to, how the knife hmdles rattled om the 
^'iedtive board 1" 

" Well/' observed the widow, after hearing of one pat* 
tioaiar dinner, where her father4n-*}aw was lauded aftier 
thfe usual &»bion, "it will do good, and 'Ms memory 
deserves theit gratitude; and had it not been for his 
4ucky penny,' my Eidiard would noit have been found 
by Uncle John." .«.«._^ 

Matthew Whitelock has migrated into the neighbour* 
bt)od df Ptcoadilly, and yet does not seem quite at home in 
bs TEiry showy double-fronted shop. He has been heard 
to flay, that "fine feathers make fine birds, but fine i^opft 
'Oaimot make fine books ;*' in fact, Matthew is old fa^ioned^ 
and hates cheap literature---he wiU not believe tlsat a 
novel is as good in one volume as in three, though the 
reprint should be word for word ; and has been nearly 
driven out of his senses by cheap newspapers. Last season, 
however, he published a poem by ^ an Oxonian," which 
luB attracted a great deal of attention, and heea nearly 
as mndi read as the articles " from tmr own coirespon- 
dent.** People wondered at first why the poem had not 
hbCD. published by a more aristocratic house : one old 
lady said, '* it would be a lucky penny to Mr. Whitek>okJ* 
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The bookseller is rendered very uncomfortable at times 
by the ill-temper of his Irish servant, who, as his house- 
keeper, objects to do the work, and yet will not suffer 
any one else to do it. 

She has grown fond of poetry, and sleeps with a copy 
of the Oxonian's poems under her pillow, and says she 
considers the book equal to any bre^ary that ever came 
from Kome ; but sometimes she hazards an opinion that 
poetry is unlucky, and -that no poet was ever bom with a 
silver spoon in his moutL At this Mr. Whitelock smiles. 
Matty's outward woman is as much improved as very 
gaudy dressing can make it ; she has been seen with 
ihrte shawls st once draping her spare form ; but none 
cf them were orange or green. Can our readers guess 
irhence they came 1 

Mr. John Oldham is frequently at Oxford. It is a 
matter of regret to our old favourite Richard, that his 
uncle should not appreciate as they deserve the advan- 
tages of a college education ; indeed, the magnates of the 
university consider him a perfect lord of misrule — for 
instead of behaving with the dignity and gravity that 
best become his years, he is perpetually giving dinners 
and dances ; declaring that he is sound in wind and limb, 
«nd as Bidiard is going into the church, he hopes to live 
to buy him u hishopnc / Bichard is far more sedate and 
elderly than Uncle John. At the last Commemoration, 
Uncle John was aooompanied by a lady — ^no longer 
bIind-^-K)f so youthful an appearance, that Richard's com*- 
{iam<»t8 would hatdly believe she was his mother 1 

0nde John (what things that Uncle John does manage 
between the power of his gold and the might of his 
goodness) had the operation performed without Richard's 
knowledge ; and only imagine the scene when the widow 
saw ber boy <^nged from the bookseller's messenger into 
khe scholarly gentleman-— how she wept -^ how she 
thanked €rod — how c^e enjoyed seeing her son walking 
4krm-in-ctnia with bis dignified tutor !• — uid how eloquent^ 
^bi^ discoarsed (in private) of ** The Lucky Penny." 
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RONALD HERBERT, 

THE SELFISH MAN. 

OHAPTEBI. 

I WAS bom to what is termed the good fortane of 
large possessions; the only son of an ancient house, 
and endowed beyond my associates with the dangerous 
gifts of beauty and talent. An old man, who has num- 
bered seventy and five years, may be pardoned for 
dwelling upon personal advantages, which have left no 
trace of their existence save in his own memory ; for 
those who bestowed upon them real or affected admira- 
tion are dead^ or else in that state of selfish dotage which 
leaves them remembiance only of their own. 

I looked upon the fortune I inherited as the natural 
right of a being of high and rare endowments. I trod 
the earth as if it were my slave ; and marvelled that any 
should fitil to do me homage. My father died a few 
months after my birth, and my mother's sole care was 
centered in her son : I may well say her " sole care," for 
my sister, though but two years older, was neglected, 
and often insulted, the better to minister to my caprices 
and whims. 

I pass over the years of my earlier indulgences, my 
petty tyrannies, the subservience of my relatives, the 
obedience of my tutors, the deference paid me by younger 
brothers at the university, and the tribute I exacted 
from all of my own age and pretensions, by the exercise 
of abilities, which, while they procured me admiration, 
gained me no friends. An amiable man is seldom for^ 
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jgiven his suooess by his compeers, who believe the 
injustice of fortune only prevents their being equally 
distinguished ; what, then, has a clever, but unamiable, 
man to expect 1 The honey of the lip, the hatred of the 
heart. I saw and felt this, while I despised them ; yet 
flattery was my food, and I cared not what hand it was 
that ministered the deadly nutriment. Bat I must 
I'eturn to my sister. 

She was a kind, gentle creature, and offered little 
resistance to the authority I assumed, from the first 
tjrrannical manifestation which struck her to the floor 
of our play-room, to the last, which, bad as it is, must 
be recorded by me, writing as I do for the instruction of 
others. 

I had property to the amount of £11,000 a year, 
besides a large sum accumulated during my minority ; 
and yet I grudged Lucy the paltry £12,000 left her by 
my father's will. Ample as was my allowance, I had 
learned to value money, not for itself, but for its in- 
fluence ; and I found myself everlastingly recurring to 
the question, what could she possibly want with so much? 
— my connections, my establishment would certainly pro- 
cure her an excellent marriage — what did a woman need 
with money under such circumstances % — what could she 
desire better than a brilliant alliance 1 And one of my 
friends — friends ! how I loathe the prostituted word !•— 
would, I knew, be delighted to secure my sister without 
her fortune, or with, at least, half its amount : he 
appeared rich — was, certainly, well connected — yet looked 
to my interest in a particular quarter to establish him in 
a high official situation. I believed him to be a man of 
dissipated habits, but he was by no means worse than his 
companions ; and to them, at that time, was limited my 
knowledge of human nature. He knew how much I 
valued money, and had often heard me execrate the folly 
that gave my sister so large a claim on my estate. Boldly 
he talked of his friendship for me, of his love for her. 
Will it be credited that I calculated upon this, and forced 
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Lucy into a marriage she abhorred ; at tli0 very 
too, when her heart was devoted to a mild, coDflcioiitioiiSy 
excellent man— Edward Lawrence^ the young reotor oi 
our parish ? I could not understand his disregard Ibc 
what I considered the means ei pleasure, of ae]f-grati&- 
cation — ^the only thing worth Hvi&g for; I called his 
disinterestedness cant ; and, if the truth must be ceai<- 
fessed, I was ashamed to make the bai^n with him 
ifirhich I made so easily with my fashiofoable ,/W«tM^ 
ashamed to oflfer him six, when I knew he ought, by right 
unquestionable, to have twelve, thousand pounds. I had 
not been many weeks of age when I thus sold my sister. 
Poor Lucy ! she had been taught to oonsidor me^ the 
Son — according to the blessed law of primogenitur^-^-as 
a being set apart for exclusive enjoyment, neithw to be 
thwarted nor contradioted. I had told her that my 
happiness depended on her making my friend hi^py; 
and she gave her spotless hand to a profligate, who^ six 
months afterwards, prosecuted me on the ground of my 
&ther's will, for the very half he had pretended so 
generously to refuse. He gained his cause ; nov did the 
lawyer he emj^oyed fiul skilfully to show the meaaness I 
had been guilty of — ^to expatiate upon it — ^to set it forth 
in characters of h(Nrrid blackness, until I gatheced my 
cloak around me, and shrank into a comer of the crowded 
court, imagining ttot^ every eye was fixed upon me in 
hatred and contempt. As I crept forth, I heard aa old 
servant of my sister's anxiously inquiring for his master; 
the reply was that he had gone not £ve minutes b^Borek 
The man appeared greatly troubled, and from what he 
said, I learned thcU; my sister was exceedingly iU*«-my 
poor sister ill, and at that time, too ! A freling approaohing 
to kindness came upon me, and I resolved to call and aagr 
— I knew not what. She was perfectly innooent of aU 
combination against me; I found myself at her dooi^^ 
in her drawing-room ; and when I looked into her pallid 
fkce, her blue eyes were sunk within their soeksts^ aad 
tears bed worn <)8ep ohaniiels on her oheek. In a 
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moment of remorse I cursed volj utter selfiahoAw; I 
pressed ber to my bosom, aud told her if she were not 
bappy^ to oome to the home of her childhood, and be at 
peace. She smiled ^dntly, and repUed, that " though hior 
husband had used us both ill, he was still her husband ; 
and she would 'bide with him till the last."—" The la§6, 
the last r the words gnited on my ear. I gazed on her 
again ; she was no loiter pale ; a bright and glowing 
coloiif rested upon her cheek, and her ejea beamed with 
superhuman brightness ; I thought she* seemed quite> 
beautiful, and, for the first time, ielt proud of my sister 
Lucy. Her husband, she feared, had left town ; but, not 
likiog to remain looger than I could help in his house, I 
prepared to lee.ye her, promising another Tisit. As I wi^s^ 
about to depart, she called me back, and, putting her arm 
round my neck, pressed her lips to my brow, and then,, 
half hiding her face on my shoulder, munmured, " If X 
should die, ask Mr. Lawrence to perform the burial 
service." I endeavoured to laugh at her request ; but 
she repeated it so earnestly that I did promise ; and, 
with a vague apprehension of I knew not what, deter- 
mined to see her early in the morning. I sat down,, 
wrote to my mother touching Lucy's illness, and felt so- 
dispirited that I remained at home, pondering over past 
ervents, and getting more out of self than I ever did before^ 
in my whole life. I remembered the gentleness, the gooid 
temper, the forbearance of my ^ter. There is a human 
chord in eyetj heart ; mine awoke to the real state of 
her feelings by her request that Lawrence should p«r£onn 
h^ funeral ser^ce — her fwmrci* aervicel Gkacioua 
Heaven 1 the thought was like a dagger to my heart : so 
young-**-so near her end !-^but one little y^ear, and she 
h^ been healthful, and comparatively bo^py. If she 
should die, who would be her murderer 1 I paced the^ 
apartment in wild distraction ; I xang the beU untU it& 
SQixkmpns ^neUed through the house, aad the pendant 
cord remained in my hand. I dii?ected the servant, who* 
'waa bu4i too well accu^omed to my impetuo^ty, to order 
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two of the great physicians of the day to attend at her 
house immediately, where I would meet them within an 
hour. I repeated, with impotent and blasphemous ^ry, 
'' She shall Tiot die!" until I almost convinced myself of 
the impossibility of such an event ; and, subduing my 
feelings, I went forth to ascertain the opinion of those - 
whose assistance I had commanded. 

As I was crossing Piccadilly, I met two of my gay • 
companions strolling from the club to the Opera — Mara, 
Billington, in eonjunction ! They declared I was ill — 
hipped—that the music would raise my spirits (theirs had 
been sufficiently elevated). I told them where and why 
I was going. From my soul I believe it was the first 
lime they suspected me of the possession of human feel- 
ing j for they stared at me, and then at each other, with 
an expression of astonishment I can recall even now. 
They persisted in their temptation ; and either from igno- 
rance of the fiict, or from a better feeling, made no allusion 
to my recent defeat, but declared that both my sister and 
myself were suffering from weak nerves ; that a second 
visit would only make her think herself worse than she 
was ; that I could do her no good ; that the opinion of the 
doctors could be known in the morning ; and, above all, 
that Mara and Billington were to sing together ! When 
had I ever denied myself a gratification for the good of 
another 1 I went to the Opera. 

The grey light of morning was putting to shame the 
pale twinkle of the feeble lamps ; the streets were damp ' 
and chill from the effects of an April shower ; yet my 
brow was burning, and my step trembled with the self- 
inflicted fever of intoxication. I reeled towards my house 
(it was splendid enough for princes), a debased, disgusting 
example of human degradation. There, on the steps of 
my own dwelling, stood my sister's servant, a tall, thin, 
old man, who had served her father, and loved her from: 
her birth, for a simple reason — she reminded him, in her 
infimcy, of his own dead child. 

** My mistress, sir," he said — for the palsy of dnmken- ' 
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Bess was on my tongae, and I could not speak ; the old 
man's voice faUered ; I grasped his arm, and stared at him 
with lack-lustre eyes : " My mistress is — ^in heaven." 

'^ 'Tis a false lie ! " I roared ; madness taking the place 
of its provider ; and I dealt the whiteheaded man a blow 
which laid him at my feet ; then, springing ovej his pro« 
strate body, in ten minutes, I was in — ^the chamber of 
death. 



CHAPTER II. 

Abdison somewhere observes, and the remark is cha- 
racteristic of the man, " That we are naturally, and not 
improperly, averse to launching out into a man's praise 
until he is dead ; because,'^ adds the mild man of morals, 
'' whilst living he may change his conduct, and thereby 
force us to retract our opinions.'* This is not the reason; we 
are loath to praise, lest we shotdd be ultimately the means 
of lessening the good thoughts which others may form 
of ourselves ; we consider praise as a wide river, flowing 
and fertilizing, which, if subdivided into many streams, 
becomes less glorious, though it may be more useful We 
would have it splendid, and keep its waters to ourselves. 
We are in a measure safe from the dead ; we laud them 
fearlessly, because we know that whatever they may have 
done, they can do no mora It is like talking of the 
delights of heaven, while we are living and gloating over 
the pleasures of earth ; one interferes not with the other ; 
one is present with us ; the other, and we rejoice at it, 
perhaps unconsciously, is a&r oS. 

When I saw the sister I had left but a few hours before 
able to speak, and move, and look — ^white, livid, extended 
before me cold and senseless, a chilliness crept over my 
irame as if I had been enwreathed with earth-worms ; my 
hps clung together, as if the cold clammy kiss of deatJi 
were on them ; I could hardly breathe, though my senses 

I 
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were actively alive to every sound in that lone cbionber. 
Her servant was wailing in a corner of the room, and 
between the pauses of her grief, the low ticking of a 
watch sounded as full of import as if one from the dead 
had spoken ! I ordered her attendant Ibrth, and for the 
first time in my lile was alone with the records of mor« 
taLity. t approached the bed ; I called on my sister ; I 
knelt by her side ; I implored her to forgive me ; I pro- 
raised to cherish and protect her ; once I fancied her eye- 
lids moved ; I laid my hand on her cheek ; my fingers 
felt frozen by the ice of death. I have seen many since, 
near ones, and, despite my selfishness, dear ones, within 
their coffins, but never shall I forget the first time I knew 
what death was. How I loathed the daylight that came 
peeping and prying through the half-closed shutters, as 
worldlings seek to spy out the miseries of their fellow- 
beings. I drew the window-curtains still more closely; 
but it would not do ; there was the daylight stiU. I braved 
its scrutiny, and, fiinging back the drapery, it burst into 
the apartment — every comer, every nook was illumined by 
its rays, and I became forcibly aware of the want of those 
comforts which so abounded in my own luxurious cham- 
ber ; the very pillow that supported her head was cased in 
the coarsest linen, and the coverlet on. the bed was rent in 
many places. Had Lucy, then, endured such degrading 
privations without a murmur, without a solitary appeal 
even to her wealthy mother £or assistance 1 I felt she 
had. Her jewel-box lay upon the table ; I opened it ; 
there were no jewels there : I afterwards learned that her 
husband had sold them. X sat in a moth-eaten chair, 
at the foot of the bed ; and, after gazing for some time 
upon her tranquil and gentle features, and contrasting 
them with what they had formerly been, it first occurred 
to me, that woman was not only a creature of acute feel- 
ing, but of patient endurance ; more especially bom to 
sorrow, and acquainted with grie£ 

Those who live in the present day (for my own part, 1 
am in it, but not of it) are little aware of the small quan- 
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tiiy of mental respect tendered to females vhen I was 
young :^-regarded by one class of men as servants, by 
ftnotber as worse, and, despite the defects of edncation, 
painfully alive to the inferiority which was put upon them. 
When my female readers take this into consideration, and 
remember that a selfish man then must have been, from 
the peculiar circumstances under which women were 
placed, many degrees worse than a selfish man now, I 
hope they will not throw away my narrative in utter dis^ 
gust Hitherto I had only looked upon the other sex as 
ministers either to man's comforts or man's pleasures. I 
had known woman only in one of the two characters. 
)iy mother had never been more to me than the upper 
waiter on my wants ; her weak and narrow intellect com^ 
manded no reverence from her son, and I had never loved 
aught but myself! Poor woman ! she had fe]t this fre- 
quently ; as every mother mT:mt, who, forgetting the 
place and the duty assigned her by nature, sleeps at her 
post) either from the indulgence of simple indolence, or a 
blind attachment to a headstrong child. 

I still gazed on Lucy ; and the more I gazed the more 
I wondered that my parent should have preferred me to 
one BO infinitely sa^rior in .11 that gives worth or interest 
to human nature. I called to mind the small sacrifices she 
had made for me in my boyhoof^^-tfiaall sacrifices as 
regarded the benefit they conferred — ^great from the con- 
sequent privations to which she submitted ! How ill do 
we estimate such services ! — how Ettle comprehend them I 
We reckon everything by the actual good arising to our« 
selves'-^not by Uie cost it is to others ; this is one of the 
great evils of our education. I panted to revenge a 
death which I knew was the result of ill-treatment ; but 
upon whom must vengeance &I1 9 My mother, it is true, 
had neglected her ; by her husband I believed she bad 
been ill-used ; but where had been the root of that neg- 
lect ?^->who had given her to that husband f and — ^bitter- 
ness on bitterness— why had I so done? I had not 
Bumbered two^and^twenty years, yet the measure of my 

I 2 
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iniquity appeared so full that I wept thick and scalding 
'tears for my ofience. I bathed her cold emaciated hand 
in the waters of penitence, and when the thin small bone 
of her delicate arm looked so fleshless before me, I 
aremembered having noted on the previous night when 
that poor arm encircled my neck, that it felt like an iron 
ring, so sharp, so acute was its pressure. In the midst of 
my reverie a thundering knock vibrated amid my shat- 
tered nerves. It was her husband : I would gladly have 
^.voided him, but it was too late ; we stood, facing each 
other, on the threshold of her chamber door. Bad as 
men may be, there is something in the presence of death 
that chills their impetuosity, and cools their blood, I 
•could not speak ; and he, too, entered the room wherein I 
^ood, and fell on his knees by the bedside. This was to 
me another lesson in human nature : I had been too fond 
of the theory that men are either demons or angels ; 
here was a proof to the contrary : this man — double- 
dealing and fisdse — was, nevertheless, capable of feeling ; 
and, after all, he was not as bad as I was ! I felt the 
eacredness of even his grief, and left him to indulge it in 
solitude. 

As I turned Hyde Park Comer, two men jostled, as I 
4;hought, rather rudely, against me. I turned somewhat 
dercely upon them ; and one of the fellows, a clerk (for I 
recognised his countenance) to the lawyer who gained my 
betrayer's cause, assured me " that he did not mean to 
jostle me ; he thought I had had enough of that in court 
yesterday." Before I arrived opposite Park Lane, a brace 
of my fashionable acquaintances congratulated me on my 
.-success (the sneering vagabonds !), and assured me they 
ihad no idea I had been so fond of money. How closely 
I shut and double-locked my library door ! with what 
feelings of disappointment did I regard a bust of Ktt, and 
think of the flattering eulogium the young but extraor- 
dinary minister had pronounced on my abilities ! I had 
lioped to distinguish myself in the senate ; now the thing 
was impossible. Doubtless my expose would fumisk a 
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subject for the pencil of Gilray, and the clubs would be- 
edified at my expense by a squib firom the brain of some 
mighty coxcomb. Cou]d I bear to be baited and sneered^ 
at by my companions? When my sister's death was- 
known, it would only increase the odium already heaped 
upon me. My resolution was at once taken — to set off" 
immediately for the Continent. 

I ought to have thought of the misery this resolve* 
would produce on my weak but affectionate mother — 
bereaved of the child she so loved at the moment the^ 
other was a corpse ; to leave her alone at such a time was* 
another proof of my selfishness, though I knew it not ;. 
and at the very moment when I was indulging this pro- 
pensity to the uttermost, I flattered myself into the belier 
that I was acting a most noble part, for I wrote to Law- 
rence to perform her burial-service, and penned my for- 
giveness to her husband. I ought to have been present 
at her funeral ; I ought to have both comforted and re- 
proved my parent ; I ought to have remained in England,, 
and encountered, like a man, the taunts of my acquaint- 
ances, seeking by some great and good act to blot out the- 
remembrance of what had been evil in my ways ; but I 
lacked moral courage, and shrank from any task that was^ 
likely to give me bodily or mental exertion. I returned 
into myself; and embarked for the Continent. 



CHAPTER III. 

Lovely, yet most radiant Florence 1 Even now I hai5 

thy palaces, thy wide and silent streets, sleeping ixt 

beauty: — 

** Beautiful Florence, all within thy walls, 
Thy groves and gardens, pinnacles and towers,*" 

are hallowed by remembrances which have outlived my 
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youth, and my matarer years, and haunt these hoars of 
wearisome old age with visions &r too glorious to be of 
much longer continuance. 

It was in the great hall of the gloomy PaloMszo Viccliio 
that I first saw Bosina de Lozetta, not engaged in con- 
templating the showy frescoes of Yasari, but wrapt in 
admiration of Michael Angelo's unfinished but powerful 
group of Victory. She was pointed out to me by my 
companion as the most beautiful and most learned woman 
of her time. " Lea/rmdt^ the word grated on my ear ; 
I felt it only another term for pedantry — afiected, ignor- 
ant, upstart — ^a learned woman and a beauty! what a 
strange union ! I looked carefully on her with the eye 
of a connoisseur, and felt disappointed ; there was nothing 
of the Yenus, but rather too much of the Minerva in her fine 
classic features ; there was, I noted, a certain tightness, a 
compression of lip, a tutored expression of countenance, a 
want of colour upon her olive complesiion that did not 
accord with my ideas of beauty; the forehead was fio high 
and broad, that it gave me the notion of mental strength 
— ^a sad foe to female delicacy; then I Winded she appeiwed 
anxious to command attention, and I was turning £rom 
my scrutiny with feelings of disapproval when—she iqpoke ! 
It is impossible to convey. an idea of the music of her 
voice — so soft, so thrilling, so pathetic 1 I looked again ; 
the lip was not compressed ; it was parted, and parted by 
a smile the most captivating I ever saw ; it was, moreover, 
a natural smile. I was too deeply read in such matters 
to be deceived ; there was nothing arranged about it ; it 
was neither the smile playful, nor the smile coquettish — 
nor the smile magnified, nor the smile condescending — 
nor any one of the hundred smiles that art and society 
plant on (Jie lips and cheeks of those who smile under 
tutelage : it was a gentle and serene smile, beautifuli but 
not bright, yet having a spell with it that forced the gazer 
to await breathlessly for another. I did wait, and I did 
listen ; I waited for another smile, I listened for another 
tientence ; the party she accompanied approached, atid h 
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mutual aoquaintanoe presented me to the leftmed Italian. 
I felt somewhat embarraseed at the moment ; I hai*dly 
knew why, though the fienBation returned in after lifie — 
at intervals^ it is true— -and latterly at more distant inter- 
Tals than at first. I have little vanity left me now, and 
yet the oonfession of the source of that sensation is not 
without its pain. Ifi^ fwywlf in the presence of a superior 
hwng ; of one whom I must respect ; and to one valuing 
self as the god of his idolatry, there was something new 
and humbling in the &ct. Its novelty was, however, a 
charm ; lor I thought that, having exhausted most plea- 
snres^^proved (as all single young men with large fortunes 
invariably do) the infidelity of love and the heartlessness 
of friendship--^I had little to look forward to in the way 
of novelty. I was struck and impelled by the sensation 
to seek a repetition of l^e feeling ; nor was I without the 
Hope, whi<di at that time amounted to positive belief, that 
I should discover, upon m<Mre intimate knowledge, some- 
thing in the character of Bo^na de Lozetta that would 
unveil her weakness, and set me once more at ease with 
mysel£ 



CHAPTER IV. 

KoaiNA DE LozETTA was oonsoious of her superiority, but 
she exacted no homage thereto. She loc^ced like a supe-*' 
rior beings but it was nature, not art^ that had made her 
so. I knew not whether most to admire the delicacy of 
her feelings or the strength of her int^ect^ the brillkmcy 
of her imaginaUon or the correctness of her judgment. 
Her wit was as i^iarkling as the sunbeam on h«r own 
Arno. but it inMi diTMtod .guDst things IK* mg«ui.4> per. 
sons ; it was pur^, genuine wit, not oaroaam, whidi is the 
over-boiling of the bitterness of grosser natures. Her ao- 
complishttents-^f<»' she was aocom)>lished<— «were as th« 
cap of the Coiittthian eoiumii, the ornaments of th» 



\ 
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temple, not its prop. In this particular she essentially 
differed from my own countrywomen. 

She inquired of me, but without pedantry, the progress 
of the arts in England, and showed an intimate know- 
ledge of English literature ; she also seemed interested in 
our manufitctures, and was astonished at my non-acquaint* 
ance with the subject. I could speak of the arts, for they 
were the fashion, and men of taste and birth cultivated 
them ; of literature, except my college tasks, I knew but 
little ; and as to the manufactures of England ! — did the 
fair Italian imagine we were in reality "a nation of 
tradesmen ?*' — ^yet was I mortified and embarrassed at my 
own ignorance, of which I was, for the first time, aware. 
My accomplishments sunk into insignificance when con> 
trasted "with the acquirements of those by whom I was 
surrounded. Did I sing? so did they. — Did I dance? 
how superior to mine were both their ease and grace of 
manner ! My wit, my bon-mots, so often praised and 
quoted at the clubs, were thought, generally, untranslat- 
able ; and if I did venture to render a brilliant idea^ how 
fiat, stale, and unprofitable, it became before I could give 
it utterance ! thus baffled, like every Englishman who is 
disappointed in his hopes of creating a sensation, I sank 
into sullen silence, and should have remained compara- 
tively unnoticed in the splendid saloon, had not the 
beautiful hostess drawn me from myself. With that 
admirable tact, which only a woman can possess, she 
avoided the subjects which her quickness discovered and 
her kindness noted as disagreeable, and requested I would 
speak English, as serviceable to her in the study of a 
language she so ardently admired. Heavens 1 how I 
hung upon her accents ! how musical were her tones in 
that sweet mingling of Italian with my native tongue ! 
I forgot her learning, her superiorUyy—^yerything did I 
forget in those honeyed moments, except herself. At night 
the remembrance of this fiiscinating and illustrious woman 
haunted my pillow ; aYid when the beams of an Italian 
ann burst upon my sight, and drove slumber &x from my 
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burning eyelids, I cursed the light that banished her 
shadow from my trembling senses. I arose from my 
couch an altered man ; I felt a new sensation, different 
from any I had before experienced. At first I had hoped 
that I should find Kosina other than she appeared ; I 
now as fervently hoped that she might remain the same. 
I hastened to her Palazzo ; her servants said she was in 
the garden ; I descended the marble steps, and appeared 
absorbed in the contemplation of a fountain that played 
and sparkled while catching the rays of the sun, which it 
reflected in all the prismatic colours of the rainbow ; but 
my eyes wandered towards those delicious bowers, where 
the tones of her soft voice freighted the air with melody. 
She came forth ; but who was her companion 1 Could I 
believe my senses? Could it be that the man of all 
others the most perfectly acquainted with my foibles and 
my faults was really in Italy, communing, and evidently 
in habits of intimacy, with the one, the only one, in whose 
opinion I longed to be exalted ? I liad injured him too ; 
and dared I expect he would remain silent when he knew 
so well the inmost workings of my heart ? Jealousy, 
with its thousand attendant devils, took possession of my 
soul, and I returned the cold salutation of Lawrence with 
feelings of bitter hate. I did him injustice ; but when 
were the selfish just ? . He knew of my being at Florence^ 
he knew that I was to spend the previous evening at the 
Palazzo, and from a delicate and noble feeling, which I 
certainly did not deserve, abstained from being there. 
He felt his presence must recall what I must have wished 
forgotten, and generously denied himself a gratification 
for my unworthy sake. Eosina regretted that we had 
not before met, and, turning to Lawrence, inquired why 
he had not stated that I was of his acquaintance. '' You 
knew," she added, " that any friend of yours would be 
doubly welcome here.** .How I cursed the chance that 
brought us together 1 His calm eye and perfect self-pos* 
session was a continual reproach to my hot and impetuous 
9pirit ; and, for my life, I could not have awarded hinv 
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common civilities. I was not as well practised in decep- 
tion as I have since been, and retained, at least at that 
time, one of the virtues of youth-^ncerity. After this 
period we met frequently, both at her Palazzo, and in the 
public walks > in the latter he always avoided me ; and 
though I hated the man, I felt mortified by his neglect. 
What would I of him who was once so truly attached to 
poor Lucy t The more I saw the more I was forced to 
esteem his character ; but at the same time came the 
bitter consciousness that there was another who estimated 
it also. I used every advantage which nature had 
bestowed, and art perfected, to gain the affections of the 
beautiful Italian. Enough of woman's weakness lingered 
•around her heart to prompt her to receive homage from 
all mankind ; but had Lawrence not been there, I should 
certainly have obtained the preference which I hesitated 
not to belicTe was given to another. It was a cruel 
credence, and for a time I wondered that madness did 
not come with the fatal knowledge ; but at length mad-^ 
nesB did come; although my eye was calm, my step 
measured, and my words weighed, madness did come— the 
perilous and destroying madness of rbvekqe. 

A powerful illustration of the depravity of our nature 
is, the ease with which we reconcile ourselves to our own 
faults^ the ftdlity with which we excuse our crimes. We 
4o n<yt extend these merciful feelings towards our fellow- 
beings; w« weigh their imperfections in a separate balance 
from our own, and generally bring in their good qualities 
—as wanting ! 

" Why," I argued, " should Lawrence presume to over- 
turn my projects ?" Comparatively, he was poor, while I 
was rich. The pride of wealth urged me to thwart his 
▼iews. I claimed kindred with the nobles of my own 
Iwid, The pride of aristocracy loudly applauded mpf 
intention. He was not only a Protestant, but a minister 
of Protestantism. I fancied myself-^the Lord help me f 
<^most suddenly rdigums, and called upon to prevent ft 
«&iou so cB^graceM to the chufch. Were not Mb atten- 
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tions, his devotion to the beautiftd creakure of my idolatry 
an insttlt to the memory of my sister who had loved him 9 
I decided that they were ; and mjjratemal feelings were 
up in anns with my pr^^ndices and my plans. I took 
every opportunity that of^red of insulting Lawrence, and 
endeavouring to draw forth his foibles ; once I had the 
hardihood, the cruelty, to allude to Lucy. Lawrence had 
been singing the beautiful duet of Vedrcd Cwrino with 
Rosina, the Italian, and I withdrew from her harji, not so 
as to avoid observation, but rather to attract attention. 
I sighed heavily at its conclusion ; and the fair mistress 
inquired if I were ilL I replied *< No ! — that the sigh 
was a mingling of regret and envy ; regret for the loss of 
a beloved sister, who had often sung that duet with 
Mr. Lawrence, and envy of the self-possenion which 
enabled him to execute it with another ! ** Bosina de 
Losetta changed colour, and Lawrence, fixing his dark 
eyes upon me with an expression I remember to this day, 
said, in a clear, but trembling under-tone, *' Self-posses- 
sion, signer, as you are pleased to term it^ is the result of 
mnooence, not of guilt ! " 

I could have ^led him to the earth, for he had spoken 
truth. My respect and my hatred of the man increa^d 
at the same moment. How mysterious are the oontradio- 
tions of our nature ! 

''And you had a sister, signer t" inquired the Italian 
tiiat veiy evening, as we stood together under the light of 
an Italian moon on one of the terraces of her Palazso. 

« Lady, I had." 

*• And you loved her, signor 1 '* 

I gave forth the lie in a trembling voioe,-^" Lady, I 
loved her dearly ! " 

^'And Lawrence,'* she continued, at the same time 
drawing her veil over her face, with the eonsciousness of 
a woman who wishes to conceal her feelings, even froM 
the eye of night, — " he knew and loved her also I ** 

'•*Lady, he did; he loved hw deejay, tnily. Never 
were two «o knit in* one ) you wo«dd have diieiiMd that 
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but oue soul animated, one heart warmed their several 
bodies, and how, — would that I could forget like him I 
Some men there are who change from love to love, and 
yet are of an admirable temper, kindly, and good withal, 
like our friend Lawrence : yet he did love my sister with 
most surpassing fondness/* 

The hot ItaHan blood stirred in her veins with more of 
violence than I deemed possible, though I knew that her 
spirit was proud and lofby ; indeed, I have never met a 
woman who could patiently endure the idea of the man 
she worshipped ever having worshipped at any shrine but 
her own. As she pulled a branch of the pomegranate 
tree that was laden with flowers, and whose blossoms 
contrasted beautifully with the snowy column against 
which she leaned, Lawrence stood before us on the lower 
terrace ; he had left the saloon soon after my unfeeling 
observation, which then I considered not ; I only thought 
of his reply, and felt it as another cause for hatred. 
Slowly and calmly he ascended the steps, and when he 
joined us I felt a thrill of triumph, for Kosina de Lozetta, 
although she trembled violently, made no reply to the 
question which he asked : it was about some trivial matter 
— the moon, or stars, or some such foolery. He spoke 
again; she turned away to enter the Palazzo; he followed, 
and^ attempting to take her hand, inquired if she were 
ill; she flung his hand from hers, and some low, but 
earnest words of bitterness came from between her lips« 
I heard something of a ^'former love" as she passed into 
the saloon. I had turned towards the garden, when 
Lawrence's hand was suddenly pressed upon my shoulder. 

" Sir," he exclaimed, " I wi^ to know by what right 
you interfere in what concerns you not ; I feel assured 
you have been speaking to that lady of— of — of " 

He could not pronounce poor Lucy's name. I cloaked 
myself in hardened villany, and concluded the unflnished 
sentence. 

*< Of my edster — granted !" I replied. *' And may not 
a brother speak of a departed sister to a dear sympathiong 
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friend, like the Signora, without incurriog your reverend 
censure ?" 

^' Hypocrite ! " he shouted ; and the magnificence of 
that m-feted young man strack upon my senBes like a 
sudden burst of thunder ; for I had before only regarded 
him as meek, and gentle, and forbearing. " Hypocrite ! 
I would long since have unmasked you to the uttermost, 
had it not been for the respect I bore lier memory. I 
have loved, I do love another — and dare not to call her 
* a dear sympathizing friend ;' sympathy with you — 
you, whose cold selfishness could sell a sister as she were 
a slave, — you, who had not the courage to meet the cen- 
sure you so richly deserved for your most loathsome 
avarice, — you, who could fly from an aged parent when 
she most needed your support ; it is not with such as you 
that the bright, the glorious creature who has just parted 
from us can have sympathy !" 

** It is well," I replied, stifling my feelings of resent- 
ment under an external calmness of demeanour — *' it is 
well ; and reproof comes well from an apostate, whose 
clerical title enables him to sneak from the chastisement 
which brave men endure." 

Some demon inspired him with the desire to punish 
my bravoing as it deserved ; he lost sight of clericEd for- 
bearance ; amid the suflefings of man, he forgot the 
minister, and, with mad impetuosity, struck me a blow, 
which, O Qod ! I more madly returned toith my sword. 
Will it be credited, that I stabbed and stabbed again ? 
yet then, when his fine form lay at my feet — when, upon 
drawing forth, ybr the last time, the weapon of death, the 
warm blood rushed from its caverns and crimsoned the 
onowy marble — then, when I saw what my desperate 
passion had effected, I declare before the Almighty, I 
woidd have given my own life to have restored his, I 
ooold neither fly nor speak ; I felt — but why attempt to 
recall the feelings which have shrouded me in remorse 
during a long and lingering life of overwhelming troubles, 
bi^mght on, it is true, by an over-indulgence of those 
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paflBion8, wliioh, if imder proper control^ tend to good and 
not to evil, but whose bitterness is not rendered more 
palatable hj the remembrance that they are self-inflicted ? 
A loud, loud scream, appealing to the stars and their 
mysterious powers for vengeance on the murderer, aroused 
me from my misery. 

Bosina de Lozetta had thrown herself upon the pro- 
strate form of my victim, and the upper terrace was 
sparkling with li^ts which the servants bore towards 
the garden, alarmed by the awful cry the unhappy lady 
had sent forth. In an instant I was surrounded as a 
prisoner by the menials, who, an hour before, would have 
kissed the dust from off my feet ; but the spirit was ia 
me stilL I was no longer paralyzed ; I waved the sword, 
reeking with warm blood, and the descendants of the 
ODce noble Florentines shrunk from before me like curs. 
I plunged deeper and deeper still amid the orange-grove, 
and quickly scaled the wall which divided the Palazzo 
from the great square. 

Perhaps it was only imagination — I cannot tell — ^it is 
awfully mystmous to this hour ;— *nay, on my soul I 
swear that the spirit of my sister Lucy passed through 
the clear air as I fled from the garden ; there was her 
form floating, and floating onward ; the outline perfect* 
the features, too, all perfect ; yet so transparent that the 
moonbeams shone through, or rather mingled with their 
beauty. I crouched to the earth, 3^t watched her pro- 
gress ; it seemed as she looked upon me that reproaeb 
and horror changed her countenance ; I thought she was 
about to curse me ; I held my hands in supplication to 
the heavens, and bent my head on the cold pavement ; 
the stillness of death was on those streets in that lone 
hour ; and when again I looked towards the skies, she 
had passed from my sight. 

I am an old man now, and must pause in my nairation* 
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CHAPTER V- 

Matrihont ! Disappmntment i Why does a seliish 
nan. think of matrimony f Why should a being devoted 
to himself expeet to find another disintereeted enough 
to minister solely to his pleasnres) From what theory 
does he reason 1— from whence are his conclusions drawn ? 
Men, I observe, do not improve in this respect. They go 
on just as I went on, too much oceapied in condemning 
others to bestow one thought on their own moral im« 
provement. 

Men marry. Why 1 To gratify a passion. What pas^ 
sion] Selfi^ness; which, before Heaven, I believe to 
be the ruling passion with all MANkind. Bo they covet 
beauty ?«^they wed it. Is wealth their object ?-^they 
contract for it. But, when secure in the possession of 
either, or both, what are they but heavy and wearisome 
incumbrances 1 

Italy had grown hateful in my eyes ; the snn scorched 
my fevered brain ; and the perfumes of the orange*groves 
were as a very stench in my nostril& I cursed my des-* 
tiny : I ought to have cured myself. We are our own 
destiny ; yet how few have the courage to grapple with 
and guide it ! I went I knew — I cared not*— whither. 
Gold gi^eases the chariot-wheels, and hnjs the good o&ee9 
of peer and peasant in all civilized lands. 



) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I AWOKE one morning, disturbed from my repose by 
the overturning of my carriage ; I swore at the postilion 
in a style exclusively English, and he sacred in return. 
I used the same language to my valet — a faithful creature 
— ^perhaps the only being who, in the whole course of my 
life, 'ijMi one exception, loved me for myself And he 
reminded me that the postilion had told me the horses 
would be unable to arrive at the point I wished; but 
that I had commanded they should proceed. It was just 
like me, careless of advice in all ' things, thinking only 
of self and the gratification of the moment. I walked 
slowly forward, along a road broken and dangerous, for 
Napoleon had not then commanded the mountains to 
obey his mandate^ and become easy as the level plain. 
So irritated was I at the accident, that the scenery, 
beautiful and superb, excited no admiration. I was in 
Switzerland — I breathed the air of liberty — the magnifi- 
cence of nature towered around me : still I remained 
sullen and discontented. The national air of the Kanz 
des Yaches, chaunted by many voices, and the occasional 
lowing of the cattle were mingled in harmony— harmony 
to the senses if not to the cultivated ear. Several 
peasants passed me on the road, when I had nearly 
descended the mountain ; and many village*girls, with 
baskets of fresb>gathered flowers, and in neat holiday 
dresses, were hurrying forward on some peculiar mission. 
I at length inquired, and was told it was the birth- 
day of M. le Cur4*s only daughter, and the villagers were 
hastening, with their several tributes, each apparently 
-eager to present the first gift. After a wearying walk, 
I arrived at a small assemblage of cottages, denominated 
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«i Tillage, I requested tbem to send assistance to my 
servant, concerning whom I had grown anxious. 

" What ! " exclaimed one sturdy peasant — " go to the 
mountain on IVIam^selle Adela's birth- dav 1 — such a fine 
morning, too. Old Madeline would make monsieur's 
breakfast, but he must follow the rest to "Mam'selle 
Adela's." In fact, only the old and helpless were to be 
seen; and they were employed in decking the houses 
with laurels and flowers, as much intent upon doing 
honour to the birth-day as the younger portion of the 
4;ommunity. 

It needed no inquiries, on my part, to draw forth my 
hostess's opinion of Mam'selle Adela. The daughter of a 
"Swiss cur6 was not likely to attract the attention of a 
practised i'oue : and, though her beauty was praised, and 
her goodness extolled, I felt neither curiosity nor interest 
in the subject. What were they to me 1 The day passed 
on, and still my servant came not. I became seriously 
uneasy, succeeded in obtaining a messenger to look after 
^7 baggage, and at last the carriage made its appearance, 
-drawn by one horse and a mule — the other poor animal 
had absolutely perished from exhaustion. To proceed 
was impossible, as the vehicle needed repair, and no one 
in the village would work. From my heart 1 cursed 
Mam'selle Adela, the c\xr6, and the cure's popularity ; 
and wandered out amid the freshness of mountain scenery, 
disposed to quarrel with all I might meet. I sat down 
on a fragment of old ruin : it had been most likely the 
pillar to a gateway, for there were vestiges of wall, with 
here and there — 

"A garden-flower grown -wild." 

And a channel had been formed, evidently with some 
care, for a mountain rivulet, which, however, had, like the 
stubborn-minded of this world, preferred its own path, 
and went foaming and rippling on its way, battling with 
the many obstacles it had to overcome, animated by the 
natural desire the elements possess to conquer whatever 
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they encounter. Air, fire, water, all are tyrants ; earth 
only ministers to our comforts ; -with a parent's cheerful- 
ness supplies our wants ; and finally, receives us into her 
bosom, where only we are at rest. I took from my 
pocket a small volume of poems ; they were Shakspeare*s ; 
I read : — 



" When to the seBBions of sweet silent thought, 
1 summon np remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing 1 sought, 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste." 

** My dear time's waste," I I'epeated aloud — " my dear 
time's waste : alas, I have wasted ^" 

" And what we have wasted we may want !" exclaimed 
a voice from behind me. I turned round in astonish- 
ment, somewhat displeased at the interruption ; but the 
feeling was only momentary. I shall never forget the 
appearance of the venerable person who had thus dis- 
turbed my reverie. He was tall and thin— pallid, without 
the character of illness — and of a most kind and bene-^ 
volent aspect. He literally leaned upon the top of his 
staff, but more from, habit than weakness; his bearing 
was noble, and his voice of manly sweetness. He re- 
quested my pardon for the liberty he had taken, and 
assured me it was the delight of seeing his favourite- 
author in my hand that unsealed his tongue. 

" It is the birth-day of my only chilc^'* he continued ;. 
" and, having thanked the Almighty in my closet that she 
has been spared me, amid the wreck of most other things 
I loved^ I came forth to repeat my gratitude to God in 
his most glorious temple, not made with hands. These 
mountains, sir, are magnificent pillars to the celestial 
dome ; and the song of the bird, and the hum of the bee, 
are heartfelt melody." At this instant a single pipe from 
the valley beneath our feet poured forth the national air > 
the notes floated on the breeze up the ravine, and even, 
my tutored ear thought the strain £Eiultless. 

" I suppose," continued the cur^, turning to me, " you 
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will scarcelj call that music ; and yet it is sweeter in my 
ears than the mingled harmony of a thousand tutored 
instruments." As he spoke, a young and singularly 
graceful man emerged firom a group of pine-trees, and 
informed my companion that his presence was required, 
as the yillagers had assembled at his dwelling. The cure 
requested me to accompany him ; and as the proposal 
promised more gratification than I ooold experience by 
remaining alone in a solitary hostelrie, I accepted it ; 
wondering at the hardihood which prompted a humble 
cur^ to a^ the society of a man of rank and fashion. I 
little thought; or rather could little understand, that the 
feeling which prompted him was one solely of good nature — 
the benevolent anxiety to rescue a stranger from suffering 
loneliness in a foreign land. 
I saw his daughter. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

X4ET it be remembered that I had but recently luxuri- 
ated in the society of one of the most beautiful and most 
accomplished of Italian women ; of one who, moulded in 
the bounty of nature, had been perfected by the extrava- 
gance of art. The superb Eosina had seized upon my 
heart ; I relinquished it because I had no power to resist ; 
but, after one delicious week spent in the Swiss valley, I 
found that Adela Miradon had stolen — crept, as it were 
— into my affections ; and that I thought her the most 
delicious creature I had ever met. Did I say, Adela crept 
into my affections 1 I should have said she mingled her- 
self with my selfishness ; her nature was so sensitive, so 
yielding, that she unconsciously became that which was 
most desired by those she loved. She had hitherto existed 
only for her fiither and the simple-minded people who 
composed his flock ; but there was one who lived exdu^ 
sively for her — ^the youth I had seen on my arrival, and 
whose extraordinary likeness to the unfortunate Lawrence 

E 2 
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made me feel a very unpleasant sensation on our first 
meeting ; their voices, too, were similar ; and although I 
inquired as to who or what this gentleman was, I received 
no satisfactory answer : one thing was evident, he was 
beloved by all who knew him ; and though the beautiful 
Adela treated and regarded him as a brother, yet even 
that circumstance was sufficient to make me dislike him ; 
for every attention paid, and every kindness shown to 
others, I had been from my youth upwards accustomed to 
consider as a portion withdrawn from myself. I can 
hardly tell why I ling red at Linnard after the first even- 
ing, unless, indeed, it was the novelty that fascinated my 
imagination ; Adela was of so fresh, so simple, and yet of 
such perfect loveliness ; so fair, so innocent, yet gifted 
with an intelligence that rendered her almost as valuable 
as she was lovely ! I had imagined the curb's daughter a 
rosy-faced Swiss, full of the importance which is generally 
assumed by village damsels — vulgar and uninformed. Can 
you imagine the Venus which deserved and obtained the 
admiration of the universe, called into life by the touch of 
a magician's wand, and placed amid a tribe of dingy slaves, 
whose habits and appearance are as a mockery of beauty^s 
fair and finished proportions? Even so I considered 
Mademoiselle Miradon, and almost &ncied myself an ex- 
perimental philosopher, while drawing forth opinions 
which, of i-are and simple excellence, may readily be sup- 
posed at variance with the sentiments and feelings of one 
hackneyed in the ways of a vicious world. 

I remember teUing her one morning that I was un- 
happy. She appeared astonished. " You say," she replied, 
"that you have wealth enough to purchase the whole 
valley of Linnard, make all the people rich who dwell 
therein, and yet have abundance and to spare. Why do 
you not become the author of great good to others, and, 
by diffusing, create happiness within yourself? We are 
happy, yet have not half your power of dispensing good." 
Poor Adela ! She imagined no enjoyment apart i^m the 
gentle and affectionate duties of her life ! 
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It was an exquisite picture of simple and useful virtue ; 
so lovely a being in the daily and hourly exercise of bene- 
volence towards creatures who, in my eyes, excited only 
disgust. For Rosina my love was the love of admiration ; 
she was a brilliant thing to worship ; but Adela was a 
creature formed for the good of others. My selfishness, 
at the time unknown to myself, seized, as it were, upon 
her ; and I vowed her mine. I saw she was beloved by 
the youth to whom I have before alluded, and that her 
father sanctioned his affection ; but it was evident she 
regarded him with nothing more than the friendship and 
tenderness of a sister ; indeed, had the case been other* 
wise, I flattered myself it would have led to nought. I 
had not been more than three days at Linnard, when this 
aspirant was summoned to attend a near relative and 
friend, who was suffering from some sudden illness ; I 
cared not what was the cause of his absence, but I re- 
joiced at it most sincerely — I saw he departed with evi- 
dent regret. It chanced that I had a hA from one of tho 
mountain crags, which, added to the unskilful manage- 
ment of a country empiric, brought on a low and lingering 
fever ; it continued for some time, and I can call God to 
witness, during that period much that was good and holy 
occupied my mind. My bad passions were never excited 
by contradiction, and my selfishness was so pampered by 
the attention I received, that it ceased to remind me of 
its existence. Men are always more disposed to virtue in 
the country than in the town ; . our associates, as well as 
associations, have there a greater power over our minds 
than we are willing, in the proudness of our hearts, to 
admit. All men wish it to be thought that they guide 
themselves, while, in nine cases out of ten, they are led, 
passive slaves of circumstance or opinion, which they do 
not originate, but simply adopt. 

I cannot, looking back on this period of my life, and 
knowing how many years have since passed, be expected 
to recount how it was that Adela, gentle, beautiful as she 
certainly was, attained so great an ascendancy over me. 
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bat — ^I mamed h«r! I, Ranald Herbert, married the 
daughter of a Swiss car6 ; and then was ashamed of the 
only honourable act of my worthless life. I was resolved 
that Bosina should not lire and triumph in the belief that 
I was so enslaved by the power of her charms that I could 
not think of any beauty save herself ; and I caused an 
account of my marriage to be circulated abroad, carefully 
concealing the rank of the lady I had chosen, but wording 
the paragraph so as to convey a brilliant idea of her 
beauty and acquirements. I resolved to return to Eng-^ 
land, feeling assured that with such a wife — a wife not 
only young but new — new to my w(»4d, and possessed of 
^ grace beyond the reach of art," I might create a sensa- 
tion. Adela sung delightfully, but I was not quite as 
satisfied with her style of singing as I had been ; I felt 
that it wanted improvement, and urged her to study so 
much at Paris that she nearly practised herself into a 
consumption ; but she conquered, and never did a more 
divine creation give voice and expression to the melodies 
of Haydn and Mozart. I shall never forget the timid 
look with which she used to turn to me after concluding 
a solo ; no matter how great, how continued the rapturous 
applause she met with from the most crowded company, 
her ear drank in my smallest word of praise with a 
delighted thankfulness ; as if my approbation^ and mine 
only, was what she desired. At times, I perceived that 
her spirit wandered back to her &ther, and her love of 
cottage-Hfe came upon her in the midst of the brilliant 
society to whom she was as a new treasure. And then, 
I bated the remembrance of her parent and her native 
valley — and why ? Because she loved them, and because 
I hated aught that took from me a fraction even of her 
devotednes& 

It is an old and a trite saying, that no empire is sub- 
ject to so many changes as that of Fashion. But in this 
world, Tiothmg has more than an ephemeral existence j 
few beauties reign more than two seasons, few author 
survive three, few modem artists are permitted to enjoy 
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more than a seven years' lease of publie fevoor. Adela 
w» losing in Parisian estimation. A yoong red Indian 
had been bronght out by some person of rank, and sud- 
denly the ladies drew lines npon their foreheads, and 
tinted their skins in imitation of the new star. She 
danced the war-dance, and gave the war-whoop to admirar- 
tion j Adela, therefore, might sing to the wastes. This 
change in popularity amnsed her, but it mortified me. I 
desired admiration for my wife, because she was part of 
myself and was indignant when I found it withdrawn. 
However, her situation demanded retirement, and I 
hailed with no small feeling of delight the birth of my 
first son. 

The world called me a most tender £stther, and extolled 
the anxiety I displayed during the period that Master 
Bonald Augustus Herbert was teething, and suffering 
^m croup and measles ; and marvelle(^ moreover, that 
Adela did not herself perform the usual maternal office. 
They could not suppose that I prevented her doing so ; 
bat, much as my ambition was fixed upon my son, and 
much as I desired him honoured, because he also was part 
of myself, still I could not spare any portion of the atten- 
timi I had been accustomed to receive from her. And 
when another boy came, &r more rapidly than I desired, 
my character for parental tenderness would have marvel- 
lously diminished, if the world could have tmderstood the 
small portion of affection I had to give this second 
** pledge of our love." 

''You wiLL let him be called Adolphe, after my 
fiither?" murmured Adela^ as she placed the in£Emt in 
my arms. 

" Call the child after your father, Adela 1" I repeated ; 
*^ no ! though, as my second son, his name is of small im- 
port, I cannot call him after yowr father." 

'' Adolphe," she persisted, <'is a name dear to my heart, 
and a pretty one to the ear ; and when my flEtther comes 
to us to London he will be so pleased to find a child 
«aUed after him." 
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"My dear Adela, your father is a worthy, amiable 
man ; a delightful person amid his mountains ; but I 
thought your own good sense would have pointed to you 
the utter impossibility of presenting him to our London 
circle. Methinks you have seen enough to show the 
absurdity of introducing a Swiss cur6 as the father-in-law 
of Ronald Herbert!" 

Were I to live a thousand years, I never can forget 
her look, when I ceased speaking. It was at once dig- 
nified and pathetic — ^the flush of offended feeling mantled 
to her brow, while tears glistened in her eyes. " And 
you are ashamed of my &,ther !" she replied, pressing 
her infant to her bosom ; " ashamed of — my — &ther I 
and perchance ashamed of me ! I am a curb's daughter ; 
I never denied it. I told your mother so ; I told it her 
when she accused you of selfishness, to prove that you 
were not selfish; for you married me, dowerless and 
humble though I was !'' 

" A curse upon your honesty ! " I replied heartlessly : 
" I concealed your real station most cautiously from her, 
because I knew her excessive pride ; and now I shall 
have the satisfaction of finding that she has communi- 
cated her knowledge to all our friends. Send that brat 
to its nurse," I continued, seeing that her tears were 
falling on the child's £a.ce ; " and remember that the less 
time you spend in your nursery, and the fewer tokens you 
give of domestic tenderness, the less peril will arise fromi 
your plebeian origin," 

I left the room, and on the great stair-case encountered 
my mother. 

" I would have called every day to inquire for Adela,*^ 
she said ; " but of course her constitution must be so 
hardy, that she does not require such constant attention. 
I am so sorry it is a boy, and not a girl ; I should have 
liked to have it called after your sister." 

My sister ! — ^my poor sister ! What a multitude of 
thoughts did her name recall ! I felt I had treated my 
wife with unprovoked cruelty ; but, in nine cases out of 
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ten, when we are angry with ourselves we visit our dis- 
pleasure upon others. I turned sullenly from my mother, 
and pushed the little spaniel that followed her so rudely 
with my foot, that the creature howled in agony. I 
heeded it not, but passed into the street. I had not gone 
many yards, when, as if a spectre stood before me, there 
was Lawrence. I forgot to mention that I had heard he 
lived ; but to meet him tJien, and in England ! He 
looked thin and pale ; yet his firm step — the proud and 
dignified bearing of the gentleman — was more evident 
than ever. Kosina leaned upon his arm, and Adela's old 
lover was engaged with him in earnest convei'se. They 
looked up at the same moment ; and I stood like a cul- 
prit before them. Had I been rooted by magic to the 
spot I could not have remained more still and statue-like. 
They were in my path ; the sound of their footsteps was 
as distinct in my ear, as if theirs, and theirs only, had- 
sounded in the universe, at the moment when sJres of 
people paced around us : yet there they were ; and I 
remained, imtil, as the accomplished and beautiful, but 
fierce Italian passed me, she uttered between her teeth 
the one word, " murderer 1" I heard no more; my 
brain whirled, and I fell senseless on the pavement. I 
learned afterwards that Adela's former lover conveyed 
me to my house ; but when I recovered from the scorch- 
ing agony of a brain fever, my blessed wife, worn and} 
pallid as a spectre, was bending over me. It is to be 
hoped that some kindly feeling returned with returning 
consciousness, for the first words I uttered were, " Adela, 
do you forgive me 1 " Oh, how sweetly she smiled, as 
she replied, in a half-broken, but delicious whisper, " Do. 
I not love you !" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

How deplorably does the besetting sin mingle with 
every action of a selfish mind ! IJow nakedly mast it be 
exposed to every accurate observer of human nature ! 
Selfishness ! — ^What is it but a species of moral jaundice, 
recognized the instant it is looked upon 9 There is no 
mistaking it : it is developed in the school-boy, who cuts 
the sunny side off the apple, and leaves the unripened 
half to his companion ; it is encountered in all public 
places of amusement, where the collegian elbows his way 
to the best seat to the exclusion of every unprotected 
lady ; but it is met with only in the circle of private life 
in all its unholy completeness, luxuriating amid the 
inconvenience and misery it creates, extending its 
influence from the smallest trifle to the greatest event, 
and crushing the feelings and interests of kith and 
kindred. Now that I am an old man, I can descant 
upon the evils with which I overwhelmed others ; and 
yet, if I have become less selfish, it is only because age 
baa diminished my powers of enjoyment I know that 
the spirit I deprecate is still powerful within me. 

My next child was a daughter. How foolish are nien 
to say, when they behold a flower or a woman fading, 
that beauty is departing from earth ! It is only beauty 
changing form. Time, which tears away one, brings on 
another. Years passed, and the spring-tide loveliness of 
my wife ripened into a wise and glorious autumn, while 
the fair form and countenance of Miranda became fresh, 
and fragrant as a morn of May. Did I say the autumn 
of Adela was glorious ? Alas, it was not so ! It was sad 
as a beautiful landscape overshadowed by clouds ; the 
canker was busy with a heart which, if I had not broken. 
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I had cmslied. I had worked myself into a belief that 
4she had provoked my jealousy. What I had ceased to 
value for myself I could not part with to another. 
Strange anomaly! Her former lover might well have 
recalled Lawrence to my mind. I learned that they 
were sister's children; and though I could not avoid 
inviting him to my house, because of the humanity he 
manifested when my agitation betrayed me on meeting 
that strange group in the street, still I was annoyed, 
more than annoyed, that he came. He never mentioned 
•either his cousin or his cousin's wife, and called only to 
communicate intelligence from the Swiss valley ; still 
there was something to me peculiarly disagreeable in his 
visits, although I knew Adela had never loved him ; yet 
his Argus eye had surely perceived that I did not treat 
her as she merited. Lawrence had remgned all church 
preferment, and resided abroad, so that I was in no 
danger of again, encountering him. Could I have been 
equally safe ^m his cousin's visits, I should have been 
satisfied. Well might my poor wife wonder at the 
sudden and violent bursts of passion in which I now in- 
dulged ! — ^well might she watch my humours ! — ^pray that 
they might alter, and weep at their cruel consistency ! I 
<90uld not hide it, I did not seek to hide it, from myself — 
my feelings towards her were changing. I felt that her 
declining health — ^her sobered spirits — her diminution of 
beauty, and, above all, her incretzse of vnMUct, rendered 
lier not so much my slave as she at first had been. I had 
desired popularity, and, de^ite the early prejudice excited 
at the commencement of my career, I had achieved it ; 
but how % through her means. Every day proved to me 
it was to the gentleness, the wisdom, and the cultivated 
mind of Adela Herbert that attention was paid, — ^paid 
«ven by the English world of fieushion, despite lier obscmre 
birth and rigid virtue. Every hour pressed the convic- 
tion upon my soul that i was second in my own house ; 
and this I attributed to her— to her, whose earnest study 
iras to conceal my £ftult% or, by the magic of affectioo» 
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distil them into perfections. I was absolutely jealous of 
the affection shown by my children for their own mother; 
angry that they loved her better than me ; yet, all the 
while, the world talked of my excellencies as a father — of 
the sums lavished on my sons' education, and my daugh- 
ter's accomplishments. How little do we know of each 
other in this sad world ! I tliink I should have been 
more satisfied if Adela had complained — had given vent 
to her feelings instead of stifling them in her own bosom. 
I scrupled not to accuse her of coldness, and to miscon- 
strue her forbearance into poverty of spirit. I had for- 
bidden the cousin of him I would have murdered the 
house ; I had forbidden my wife to speak to him ; and I 
had also forbidden my sons to hold any communication 
with the eldest son of Mr. Lawrence, who had followed 
up the highest character at Eton by additional distinc- 
tions at Oxford. I thought that my commands would be 
to them as laws. Fate, however, appeared arrayed against 
me. I was driving with my wife and daughter in an 
open carriage near the Kensington gate when the horsed 
took fright ; and but for the interposition of the very 
man I had insulted by my suspicions^ we should have 
been inevitably dashed to piecea He dragged me from 
under the horses' feet, and extricated my wife, not, 
however, before she was very severely injured. I shall 
never forget to my dying-day the agony with which he 
hung over her as she lay pale and motionless on the 
grass ; and I also remember how earnest and eager were^ 
the attentions of a gentleman, a mere youth, who sup- 
ported my daughter, to whom I was unable to tender any 
assistance. Jealousy for imagined wrong, and gratitude 
for real service, combated within my soul ; and I believe 
the better feeling would have triumphed had it not been 
for the extreme haughtiness of manner evinced by ouu 
preserver. 

I was confirmed, or rather I confirmed myself, in the 
suspicions which mingled feelings had excited, and treated 
my poor wife with a coldness and sarcasm amounting 
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almost to brutality. Our eldest daughter, who grew in 
"beauty, with a high and proud spirit took her mother s 
part ; and I saw that I had still less and less to expect 
from her filial affection. My sons also rebelled against 
my authority ; and I found that the youth who had 
assisted in rescuing us from our peril was the son of Law- 
rence and Rosina, the very person against whose society I 
bad in vain cautioned them. 

The health of my wife grew worse and worse ; my 
domestic comforts were destroyed ; she was unable to 
leave her chamber, and there was no one to do the 
honours or support the dignity of my house. I was 
shunned at the clubs, and exiled by the sickly quiet of 
my own home. I was told my wife was dying, but 
the unhealthy state of my mind compelled me to the 
belief that it was an assumed indisposition ; every one 
sympathised with her — but who sympathises with the 
selfish? 

My sons became loud in their complaints of my pre- 
vailing sin, and my younger children, as they passed me 
on the stairs, hid their cakes and fruit within their 
frocks. 



CHAPTER IX. 

One morning I was accosted during my ride by a gen- 
tleman, who, amongst other matters, inquired if it were 
true that Miss Herbert was engaged to young Lawrence ? 
I started with astonishment. Could it be possible that 
my daughter had really met this person ? Could it be 
true, that, despite the warnings she had heard her 
brothers receive, she had listened to his addresses ? 

*' They will be the handsomest couple in London, 
depend upon it," added my friend. 

How many wounds are opened by the prattle of fools ! 
That newsmonger did not mean to insult me, and yet, had 
he plunged a thousand daggers in my heart, he could 
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not have wounded me more deeply. I returned home, 
resolved to question my daughter, and condemning myself 
for leaving my house so continually as to admit the possi- 
bility of her ibrming an unapproved attachment. Despite 
all my self-esteem, I feb that I had grossly neglected the 
diildren God had given me, and more particularly my 
eldest girl ; her cold and lofty spirit had never bent before 
me ; and though I was proud — exceedingly proud— ^f her 
beauty, and of the admiration it excited, still I diaUked^ 
because I could not manage^ her. Usually, she was with 
her mother, who, feeble from the effects of bodily weak* 
ness, and trembling beneath injustice, leaned upon her 
child for that support which she ought to have derived 
from another. 

One day my mother, old and infirm, having pa^ssed 
the limits — ^the three-score years and ten~*of life, waA 
seated in the breakfast-room with flaxen ringlets sporting 
over her wrinkled brow, and a false colour rendering the 
ravages of age more visible upon her cheek. There she 
sat, like a painted sepulchre ; and from her I learned two 
pieces of information, delivered in the same tone of voice, 
and in the same breath — namely, that my wife was much 
worse, and that she herself was fatigued by looking over 
some French flowers that were, beyond everything she 
had seen, beautiful. I did not wait to inspect the flowers, 
but proceeded directly to the room of my wife. 

Miranda was kneeling by the bedside, her face fluabed 
and anxiousy her eyes upturned to her mother, whose thin 
transparent fingers were grasped within the round fair 
palms of her daughter's hands : they had both been weep- 
ing; the tears lingered in the furrows which care, not 
time, had worn upon Adela'sface, while those of her child 
beamed like dew upon the rose. I entered with a quiet 
stepi and they heard me not ; upon the coverlet lay a note 
and a miniature. The miniature I kiiew at once— it was 
a lik^iess of young Lawrence ; the note directed to my 
wife was open : I snatched them both. Miranda made a 
violent eStact to wrest them from me, bat in vain ; with 
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an affected calmnesa I sat down to read. Adela I did 
not look on, but fixed my eye for a moment upon my 
daughter ; she £Dlded her arms OTer her bosom, and stood 
—perhaps I do ber injuBtioe, but I thought nu»*e with an 
air of defiance than submiasioxL I had never before 
seen her so unlike her mother. My eyes did not grow 
dizzy, nor did my head swim while I read that letter : it 
abated that although he had availed himself of his ascend- 
ancy over my daughter, and prevailed upon her to con- 
sent to a private marriage, which had been solemnized 
some days past, he humbly and earnestly entreated the 
forgiveness of her parents ; bidding her consider that my 
conduct had driven my daughter to seek another protector. 
There was much more — ^professions of affection, devotion, 
high ambitious hopes of future distinction, and many allu- 
sions to meetings which I could hardly call stolen, because 
sanctioned by my wife. Twice did I read over that fatal 
letter, and at first Miranda stood, as I have said, by the 
bedside of her mother, stem and erect ; but, as I con- 
tinued silent, I saw it was more than she could bear, her 
lip quivered, she grew pale, and slid her hand into her 
mother's, as if the pressure of those poor fingers could 
recall her strength. Still I spoke not ; but tore their hands 
asunder ; and, lifting Miranda from the bed to which she 
dung, heedless of my wife's entreaties — even after this 
lapse of years, they knell upon my senses — I forced her 
£rom the chamber ; I did more, I dragged her down the 
stadrs, and, commanding the porter to open the door, I 
thrust her into the street. I did this at the high hour of 
noon, when the sun was shining above me, and all nature 
was in the glory of summer, and when the roads and 
malls were crowded by our acquaintances ; — ^and I flung 
the door to with a violence which made the grey-headed 
servant r^rd me as a m«.niac. 

I returned to my wife's chamber ; I heeded neither her 
weakness, nor the tears which rained from her sunken 
eye& I upbraided her w^th deception ; I called her by a 
name too vile to r^eat ; I assured her that I would post 
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her and her daughter in the puhlic streets. I had never 
been what is called a coldly selfish man ; all I said and did 
was violent ; and now I was worse than mad. She fixed 
npon me her eyes, that looked both cold and glassy ; so 
glassy and so cold, that as my wrath abated, and I be- 
came more under the dominion of reason, I turned away 
from the solid stillness of their gaze. Presently she 
called, " Herbert, Herbert ! " in a voice low but perfectly 
distinct — ^I could not avoid moving to the bed. Merciful 
heaven ! is it possible that the agony of that moment can 
atone for what had past ? — I saw she was dying ; \f(^ it 
— in my heart I felt it ; her livid lips settling into marble 
stiffiiess over her pearly teeth, the huge death-drops stif- 
fening on her brow, her hands clenched. I tried to bend 
towards her, but was paralysed. 

Again she spoke ; " Herbert, Herbert ! say that I am 
not what you called me — one word — " I could not speak ; 
she tried to clasp her hands, " In pity say you know you 
did me wrong ; and my poor child— my children 1— what, 
not a word ! Kiss me, I am djring ! *' Then, suddenly 
she raised herself, clenched her hands with the last 
strength of life, and exclaimed, '' But I forgive you, 
Herbert ; and may God forgive you ! " Her head sank 
down upon her pillow — she was dead. 

The room soon filled ; Miranda, too, was there ; and 
she, my own child, cursed me. There needed not that 
curse. My boys, too, they spoke loudly of their mother^s 
virtues and her wrongs; one little urchin clasped its 
mother's hand, and when I wotdd have taken it within 
mine, said, while the tears trickled down its innocent 
cheeks, " Leave it me, it is dead now, pi^ and can do 
nothing for you." I could descant for hours upon my suf- 
ferings, when I knew my wife was dead. Yet I followed 
the d[owly-pacing funend, and one of my sycophants (for 
I was still master of ten thousand a year) threw his cost 
npon the damp earth, that I might stand thereon, and not 
feel the chills which came from the vault of death. When 
all was,, indeed, over — when I returned to my home and 
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walked through its silent apartments — ^when each chamber, 
«ach nook, reminded me of some act of her excessive ten- 
derness, and my over-weening selfishness — ^the book- 
■ahelves bending under the weight of my favourite books 
— ^the conservatories filled with the fruits and flowers in 
which / delighted — the music-stands weighed down with 
the sonatas and the songs which she would never sing 
£or me again — I opened her writing-table. There were the 
withered leaves of many moun^dn-flowers, with little 
^raps of writing signifying when and where they were 
gathered in her own Swiss home. There was a miniature 
Qi her father, and one of myself, which I had given her 
'during the first months of our marriage ; enclosed with it 
was a small myrtle-branch — ^a present, too, from me. A 
<slip of paper enfolded this faded memento, and on it was 
written, '' Changed, but still dear." I found she had kept 
A journal j the events of many days were noted therein ; 
and upon the last page was written, "a nwrfor of my 
ihoughla''' I read; and though some of my severities 
were mentioned, they were palliated, and I was prayed 
for! 

I read on ; there were records of many fears for her 
^ughter's happiness, lest she should become a victim to 
my selfishness \ " not possessing," as she truly said, 
^Hhe strength of gentleness that was necessary to 
sustain it." 

Miranda had quitted my house immediately after her 
mother's death ; and I resolved to consider the best means 
to regain the affections of my elder children, and compel 
the younger ones to love me in deed and in truth. I 
resembled a man who, first having sown a crop of tares in 
^ fertile meadow, throws in a few grains of wheat, ex- 
pecting them to increase and overcome the evil plants. 

My name had gone abroad ; my reputation for wrong 
was established. The very measures I wisely and calmly 
recommended my sons to follow they were sure to 
avoid, satisfied by past experience that their father 
had some covert motive of his own in tendering advice — 
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scanetking in view to briDg about hiB own objects. My 
eldest son poasessed a strange mixture of philosopluo 
thought and trifling speculation; he was, at the saia^ 
time, thoughtful and gaj, and altematelf laughed at 
himself and all the worid. At me he laughed not, how- 
eyer; and with ub» at least, the adage wa« true, that 
neither does a rich man love his heir, nor the heir his 
&ther. He studied Elaat, and trifled with Bousseoo. 
My own moral conduct, as the world calls it, had been 
correct, and though I had been an unjust and cruel 
husband I had never been an un&uthful one ; he was a 
libertine, and was aitrapped into maixiage by a womaa 
of loose character. I lived to see him sink into a greea 
grave, and heard his last words, '^ Father, if at an early 
age you had commanded my respect, you might have 
guided me with a willow wand !" My second — ^but what 
avails it to recapitulate 9 They all huated — all thwarted 
me; and when I would have changed — ^when I would 
have been diflerent — ^I was thrown back upon myself by 
the very practice of that sdfishfness in (^ers which my 
own example had inculcated. How completely is a £a.ther 
at the mercy of his oflspring when they are grown up 
and have the ear, and int^^stcf, and c^inions <^ the 
world in their favour 1 Men forget that those whom they 
have known and loved in early life are continually 
dropping around them, while with their children spring 
up a new race who know not their elders nor are known 
of them. Never was* man so cursed in his children ; my 
second daughter — she was most like her moth^ — ^she b<H^ 
with me ; but God took her to himself in her fifteenth 
year. She died with her head upon my arm, sighing^ 
<<Who will love you, papa, when I am gone?" Who^ 
indeed ! Ohy that my experience might enter into the 
hearts of men, and teach them to lay up treasures for 
themselves by benefiting others ; so that the holy incense 
of prayers and blessings might mount to the Almighty's 
throne. I envy the man whose ears drink in the grateful 
looks and words of the poor and needy. I have never 
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been a miser ; that is, I cared not for the accursed coin 
which bears the kingly 8tamp--M>ften the sole chronicle to 
ttfi»r ages tibat such a royal nothing existed. And yet, 
dnriDg years three score and ten, I could number on my 
fingers the blessings I have had ; they have neither been 
many, nor of rare quality. Three of my sons have been 
oipen profligates^ and I have disdiarged their debts to 
avoid l^e ^ame of public disgrace; still I did it so 
gmdgin^y that the creditor saw I paid it not from 
honest principle. Yet I have gold, ample for Hie wants 
flOEid hixuzies of a hundred such as I — ^but what of that ? 
Ko oae cares for me ; and I am served with a service in 
which the heart has no ahare ; I know that those who 
must have my property afber my death think the old 
man lives too long, and grudge me the use of my own 
weallJi — some of which I came unjusl^y by. I strove to 
xsemedy that ako, asd sent to young Lawrence the sum 
wMeh his father would have received with my sister had 
tbey been united : the proud youth s^it it back. 

Miranda is ridi and happy, but stem and cc^d ; she 
holds no sympathy with me, and rmn^nbers with fidelity 
the harshness, but not the tenderness I showed her : thus 
it is, that men's &ult8 overturn, while their virtues scarce 
wmgh in tiie balanoe. She iriil not suffer me to see her 
cidldren. In former times they used to visit me oocar 
monailly; but she thinks I kept one reading so long that 
it became consumptive, and that, while uralking round 
-^le flower-garden, I leaned so heavily on the shoulder of 
another that it grew awry. It is impossible for a man 
at my time of life to think of those little matters. After 
a31, I have no loss, for diildren are very troublesome, 
and I think veiy selfish — ^a vioe which I hate ; as well 

I may. 

***** 

I fear that I myself grow -diildish, £6r trifles wdgh 

itpOB. Mid ovBroome me frequently. 

***.** 

The house feels veiy lonely; and the Winter, the 

L 2 
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senseless laughter I sometimes hear from the servants' 
hall grows strangely offensive. I will forbid it. Why 
should they laugh, while I, who give them bread, am 
miserable ? 

4: ♦ ♦ « 4e 

Is it possible, then, that the sole companion of Bonald 
Herbert is his idiot son — one, whose existence he would 
fain hide from the whole world ? And yet that poor, 
harmless, mammering boy is truly the only living creature 
who feels towards him an atom^ of affection. 

Poor lad ! he loved his dog too dearly ; but I think 
loving a brute makes us more brutal. I sent the dog 

away, and the boy wept for days. 

* * « • « 

It is very, very lonely here, in the home where my 
sires and grandsires have lived for centuries. The spiders 
weave their eternal webs without the painted glass while 
the blue flies buzz within, and look upon each other 
undisturbed, calculating, for aught that I can tell, upon 
the nature of the glass which separates them. A giant 
might stride the court-yard through, yet his foot would 
not be heard upon the long soft grass which overgrows 
the tesselated pavement. Why should it be removed? 
Why should I lay out money to benefit those who will 
not bid * God save' when I do pass 1 Yet the birds and 
bees seem happy ; and there's a goat beneath the window 
that skips and bleats from mom till night in the very 
abundance of a joyful spirit ; but then Iver kid$ are trnth 

Jier, and they are not fools, 

* * * * * 

I have seen a funeral — it was a dim and misty No- 
vember morning — and this funeral passed through a 
crowded and populous village ; and it was, what is called 
in the world's heartless phrase, a grwnd funeral. There 
was a splendid hearse ; and the noble black horses might 
have drawn the dismal car of darkest night, so proudly 
did they pace beneath their trappings. And there were 
many, called moummg, coaches ; but they were filled 
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vfith some disputing earnestly about the probable division 
of the dead man's goods, while others talked oijetes and 
mournings in the same breath. And the pageant, as I 
have said, passed through the crowded village, and the 
people thought it a very fine sight ; but I noted that 
there were neither sighs nor tears, so I said, " That must 
be the funeral of a stranger." 

" Oh, no 1" was the reply, " He was our landlord — a 
xioh and a mighty gentleman j hut who never did antj 
hody any goodP 

I passed to the house where the great man had quitted 

a useless life. Everything was in confusion ; but what 

chiefly attracted my attention was a young man, shouting, 

in extravagant joy, over a dog which seemed as wild at^ 

himself, and which he called by every endearing epithet. 

I learned that he rejoiced because his old father was dead,. 

who prevented his having his dog constantly with him > 

and there was joy throughout the household. I read the 

last page of my own life ; for even then the hand of 

death was upon me. 

« « * « * 

And I must die, and leave behind me this noble house, 
and these rich lands. Already I see my habitation in the 
church-yard of my own estate : it is taller, wider, and 
more richly decorated than those around it ; but the rude 
nettles and coarse thistles that surround it are higher 
than the tomb 1 
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THE PICTURK 

* 

It was an old lady who related to me the following 
mcident. As it supplies evidence how strong a moral 
may be inctdcated by a picture, I will endeavour to recoifd 
it in her own simple words. When I knew her she was 
very aged ; her sitting-room was adorned by paintingB, 
generally of the higher class ; but sometimes the senti- 
ment, the conception of a sdbject, was so superior to its 
execution, that I imagined she had more feeling than 
knowledge with regard to works of art. She moved 
about her apartment leaning on. the arm of her grand- 
niece, and pointing out her favourite pictures by a mo- 
tion of the large, old-fashioned &n that dangled from her 
arm. She was in truth a chronicle of the past — had sat 
to Sir Joshua when quite a child, and been the com- 
panion of West and Opie and Northcote and all the 
great men of ancient times, seen David Garrick, 
been patted on the head by Dr. Johnson, laughed 
with Oliver Qoldsmiih, and spoke of Queen Charlotte 
and George III. as a handsome young couple, ^e was 
both rich and benevolent, and, despite her age and the 
infirmity of deafness, she was the best physician that ever 
entered the close atmosphere of a pale student's cham- 
ber : the ease, and grace, and gentleness with which she 
developed truth added to its beautj but did not lessen 
its power. She was a sound critic, yet a kindly judge. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence used to say of her that her very 
look, at ninety, was inspiration ! 

Her general sitting-room was in admirable keeping 
with its mistress ; old chairs, old carvings, old china, 
old bits of tapestry — with here and there a drapexy of 
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^Iden yellow, a enahion or cbair covered by rieh, deep- 
tooed crimson velvet ; and when the son shone through 
a little painted window, illumining an angle of the apart- 
ment with its fine tints, it threw a sort of halo over 
these silent but sure indications of pure taste, and made 
the artist feel at once at home. Then the delight with 
which, when she found an attentive listener, she would 
draw forth from an old cabinet some cherished and ez- 
^laisite mimatare — ^the gem of her treaBure-house — and 
have a little tale to tell of eveiything ^e possessed. 
Latterly she had, as I said, become deaf ; but this did 
not dimiimh the cheerfulness of her well-toned mind. 
Set her talldng, and it was like a happy voice from the 
graves of those mighty ones who now live but in their 
works. 

'< You said, my dear madam, you would teU me the 
story of that picture yonder," I observed one evening. 

'^ Ah, yes I " she replied ; ^* that, my dear, was painted 
by a young man ! Poor fellow, I shaQ never forget what 
•old Northcote said to me about him ; but that does not 
aoatter now. It was April — a few days befcnre the pic- 
tures went m for exhibition to Somerset House, and I 
was sitting in this very chair, as I have done for the last 
£ve-and-fbrty years, about noon — when Nanc^ — (ah, we 
have no such servants now-a^ys 1) — Nancy told me 
that an artist, she was sure firom the country, wanted to 
^aow me a pictura I admitted him immediately. He 
f^aced his production in the best light, and, apologising 
hde§y for his intrusion, stood oppocdte to that very pio- 
tare whose 'story,' as you call it, you wish to hear. 
Young men, my «iear, in those days were more ambitious 
of painting than dressing like Baffibelle ; they did not 
wear their hair over' their shirt-collars, cultivate a mous- 
tache, and seent of cigars; and yet I never saw any 
human being look more like a creature of glorious inven- 
tions than the poor pale boy — for he was little more— 
who painted 'The Unjust Judge.' His orb-like brow 
would have rightly worn a crown of laurel ; and though 
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he was so singularly handsome that for a few moment* 
he was the picture upon which I looked, I felt sorry at 
heart for what was stamped upon his features." 

" What 1 " I inquired. 

" Death ! " was the solemn reply. The old lady rose- 
from her seat, and taking the arm of her beautiful rela- 
tive, who resided with her, tottered opposite to the pic- 
ture. ** Observe," she continued, ** the hard, stern counr 
tenance of the magisterial-looking man, who, seated av 
the head of the table, has decided that the widow — ^the 
young widow of an old and faithful tenant — has no 
further claim on the land, which she imagined secured 
to her by virtue of a letter, the fragments of which are- 
upon the ground. Observe the look of purse-proud satis* 
faction the new tenant casts upon the friendless woman, 
whose faded mourning is evidence that she has no means 
to apply to a higlier court. Note how full is the leathern 
purse he has ostentatiously placed upon the table ; do you 
not see the convulsed clutching of the widow's fingers, as 
she stretches forth her hands to implore mercy where she- 
might demand justice ? The veins of her small white 
throat are distended by suppressed emotion — her eyes 
are heavy with unshed tears ; and observe also how indig- 
nant the boy looks; he has just ceased to grasp the crape 
shawl that has nearly fallen from his mother's shoulders ; 
his little fists are clenched, as much as to say, ' See how 
I will be revenged when I become a man ! ' The acces- 
saries also are well, yet not too strpngly, developed. The 
fat and insolent cat has driven the widow's timid little 
dog into a comer; his eyes in utter helplessness are raised 
to his mistress's face, whose agony is too great to heed the 
distress of her puny favourite ! I do not often look upon 
it," she added, returning to her seat, *' though it conveys 
a fine moral ; yet whenever I do, I turn my eyes into 
my own breast, lest I also may have been an xmjust 
judge!" 

The old lady paused, and her last observation found 
an echo in my heart. Alas ! how true this is : how apt 
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are we to sit in judgment on each other — ^how apt to- 
pronounce sentence on a sister's frailty or a brother's 
crime — without a knowledge of the temptations which 
led either to the one or the other ; without even inquir- 
itig whether what we have heard be true or false ! How 
outrageous we become if we are judged — ^how careless inr 
jtidging ! 

« But the story ! " I said at last ; " it is not ended ? " 

*' Hi^rdly commenced," she replied, and then continued. 

" I expressed my approbation in a few words, for the 
subject touched me. There were faults in the colouring ; 
l>ut the moral was so true, that I saw at once the youth 
had the elements of high art within him. It is an admi- 
rable thing to do justice to nature, to copy faithfully the 
immortalities amid which we live; but it is still more 
glorious to embody the workings of the mind — ^to create, 
to lead as it were the inventiye faculties of our fellow- 
creatures into a higher world. The avarice of the unjust 
judge is stamped upon that face for ever, and the suppli- 
cation of the widow seems bursting from her lips. After 
looking at it for some little time, I inquired what value 
he put upon his production. He said, ' he had never 
thought of that, he only wished it to be exhibited.' 

" * And why, then, did you bring it here 1 ' His pale 
cheek flushed, while he replied, Hhat he resided in 
Northumberland ; was not acquainted with any one in 
London ; and feared that if he sent in his picture it 
would not be exhibited, unless some one were good 
enough to speak for it ; so that it might obtain a place 
— a place where it could be seen, particularly by one 
person.' 

*' I told him I would purchase it. He thanked me ; 
but that, he said, was not what he wanted. He wished 
it to be seen at the Eoyal Academy. He had heard that 
I knew a great many of its members. Would I, if I 
liked the picture, say a kind word for it to those who 
had power ? His only wish was to see it hung where 
one person would be sure to see it. The request was so 
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strange, the pietiure aad tlie youth hoth so intereaAing^ 
that I desired mtieh to unravel the myBtery. I soon 
gained the joong man's confideneey and his story was 
4][iiickly told. 

** His JEither had been one of those npright, Qod-learing 
tillers of the aoSl from whom many of onr great men have 
sprung. His life was the last in the lease of his land, buk 
he had ree^ved a letter from his landlord, praraJsing, in 
case of his death, a renewal <^ it oa the old terms. His 
father died, and in less than a week after his &ther's death, 
the landlord died ako. His mother had so firm a depend-^ 
ence upon the letter, that she never thought of the lease ; 
indeed, as the young man said, she was too much absorbed 
in her own grief to think of worldly matters, until a notice 
to leave what had been so hmg her home was served upo& 
her. It was in vain she endeavoured to see the landlord, 
he would not admit her : i^e wrote — ^no notice was taken 
of her application. * Beaten down,* he said, * by circum- 
stances, she would sit day after day looking at a small 
defaced water-eoloor drawing of my £sither, which had been, 
done by some itinerant artist, and seemed her only conso- 
lation. I was too young to share her griefs, but not to 
observe them ; and I remember the desire I felt to make 
A picture like the one she loved, that it might be caressed 
by her. One momiBg she had been weeing bitterly ; and 
urged as it were by some sudden resolution, she took my 
hand, and we walked together in silence to the Hall, re* 
gardlesB of the rebuffs of the servants. My usually gentle 
mother forced her way into the squire's library, and dia- 
XM>vered, what I afterwards knew she expected from the 
information she had received, her landlord in the very act 
of signing the lease that was to deprive us for ever of the 
cherished dwelling of our ancestors. Boused by a sense of 
his injustice, she placed before him the letter from his fistther 
to mine ; in an instant he tore it into atoms and flung it on 
the floor. Stung still more deeply, she clasped her hands 
and uttered a prayer of a few words, but deep import^ that 
he might never die until he acknowledged his injustioew 
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Bad I known how to carse, I would — ^boy thoti^ I 
hskYe earsed huoa from my soul ; but my mother had taught 
Bke Bought hut bleaaiag& We returned home : she knelt 
o|^posite to where my &ther*s picture hung, as if it had 
heen. a shrine, and poured oat her soul to God in prayers 
for patience. I stood by her side. ' Kned with me,' she 
desirecL I obeyed — ^but she observed the stubborn spirit 
that rcmaed within me, and while tears streamed down 
her cheeks, ^ made me repeat wonfe which for the 
first time found no echo in my heart. The softness of the 
ahild had altogether departed firom me. I felt as if my 
sfSrit had sprung at once into manhood. We arose from our 
knees; I put my hand in her% kissed her cheek, and said, 
* Mother^ do not weqp> I will prfv^ect you.* I shall never 
for^ the muse of the sweet blessings she poured upon 
me then, while hot, hot tears coursed each other down her 
cheeks. From that time I saw her weep no more ; though 
I knew she wept. For me, I grew hard and stem. I 
shunned my playmates during the few days we remained in 
our old dwelling ; I could neither eat nor sleep ; my soul 
swelled with ind%nation and revenge* We left our plea- 
sant dwelling ; the shadow of the trees fell no more upon 
our paths ; the hum of my mother's bees, which had been 
as the music of the sunbeams, sounded no more in my 
ears ; the willow, planted by my £Kther on my birthday, 
which had grown to be a tree while I was yet a child, no 
longer waved above my head We lodged in a small room 
of a small house in a neighbouring village ; a small, cleaja 
room, furnished out of what seemed our abundance ; the 
window-sUl crowded with plants such as my father loved--* 
those perishable yet sweet records of affection. Our dog, 
our household Mend, shared our exile ; but even that I 
had little sympathy with ; my mind was bent upon things 
above my reach, but not beyond my desires. My mother 
worked at her needle, and taught me all she knew, and 
every ha^penny I could procure, could earJi — for I was no 
beggar — ^by little acts of usefulness, I laid out in purdiasing 
paper and pencils. I did not know then what being an 
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artist meant ; but I knew that I should like to copy my 
father's picture, to draw the scenes of my early childhood, 
to depict the one particular scene that was burnt into my 
heart, to grow by some means to be rich and powerful, 
that so I might be revenged on the unjust judge. This last 
resolve I dared not impart to my mother, from a conscious- 
ness that it was one she would disapprove the most. And 
yet that man bought pictures and hung them on his walls-; 
and people eulogised his liberality, and praised his taste ; 
and that he had taste I cannot doubt, but he had no heart. 
Is it not strange,* inquired the young painter, ^that a 
man can tell what is excellent on canvas and have no 
appreciation for what is excellent in life ; can understand 
what is natural when delineated by the painter's art — be 
touched by painted tears — and yet be utterly incapable of 
feeling and Combining the sensations which spring from 
nature 1 Is not this most strange and contradictory ? * 

" 1 told him he would not think so when he had seen 
more of the world and understood how many contending- 
currents meet and struggle within the heart of man. 
Perhaps you are already tired of the young artist's tale ? 
I like, old as I am, to hear of struggles, of difficulties over- 
come, of mountains scaled by hardy enterprise, of seat» 
upon their pinnacles ; and I spoke words of hope to him, 
which fell like rain upon a fertile soil — for his mind was^ 
one large treasure-house of poetry. And then he related 
much of the past. Of his own privations he evidently did 
not think ; but his mother's sorrows, lessened as they 
must have been by cheerful industry, and lightened by the 
knowledge of his innate talent, dwelt upon his memory. 
Yet he confessed to moments of most keen enjoyment ; 
the calmness of the Sabbath evening — ^when the music of 
the bell had ceased, and the voice of the preacher, or the 
melody of the choral hymn, chanted by infant voices, 
mingled with the perfumed air — when the worship was 
over — ^and playing with a pencil, which his mother kissed 
him 'not to use on Sunday,' she read within her little 
room the scenes from Holy Writ, which, praised be Ood^ 
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liave taught many painters the road to immortality ! And, 
*wben obliged to labour in the fields, his eye drank in the 
soagic hues of cloud and rainbow, sunshine and shadow; 
in truth, he said, the more he saw of nature the weaker 
grew his purpose of revenge towards * the unjust judge.' 
The beauties of the beautiful world softened his spirit ; 
but when he looked upon his mother's hands hardened 
hj labour, or saw her feeble frame bending with more 
than woman's weakness, his purpose revived, the agonis- 
ing scene stamped upon that canvas rose before him, and 
as he grew older he determined, ' an that he lived to be 
a man,' to do — ^what you see he did accomplish. Several 
years before (for an artist's talent is long budding before 
it blossoms), while his was yet in its infancy, the man who 
Lad acted so cruelly left his neighbourhood and came to 
reside near London. He paid a visit to his property but 
once, and then offered his p<Uronage to the boy artist he 
had so injured ; by him, I am proud to say, it was in- 
dignantly refltsed. The gentleman was bitterly hurt at 
this, for he would have greatly enjoyed the notoriety of 
* bringing out' such extraordinary talent. How different 
:firom the warm and noble zeal which makes and bears the 
torch to light the path of genius ! But I grow prosy," 
said my old frienc^ ** and will hasten onward. The desire 
of the young artist was, that his picture might be placed 
where it could be seen to advantage ; he had grown out 
of the memory of his mother's persecutor, and had resolved 
to stand where he might watch by it, to see the effect it 
vrould produce— -not upon the world, but upon him whose 
injustice he had depicted with so powerful a pencil. ' If,' 
.he said ' I could but see him change colour ; if I could 
perceive the least indication that he felt the reproof — 
that the circumstance was recalled — that the power he 
had crushed into the dust had risen, and stood before him 
to reprove his injustice— if I could only make him^^, I 
should be satisfied ; it is now all the revenge I covet.' " 

" But his mother ?" I inquired. 

" She still lives," was the reply; and then my old friend 
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infMrnied me, that his (the artist's) resc^iitaoii on this sub- 
ject almost amiMimted to iosftnit j ; he fancied his picture 
would woik a miracle, sofiben a hard heart, dmnge the 
corrent of a man's blood, alter his nature. like all those 
who live alone, and who judge of mankind from them- 
selves, his information, his conc^tion of human character, 
seoned as contraeted as his imagination was vast and 
▼ivid ; and, in addition to this, he was suffering from a 
oonstitutional sensitiTeness, which made him far more 
fiiiaoeptibk than rational men are supposed to be. 

^ His picture went at the appointed time to the ap- 
XKHnted place. I studiously kept the secret that the per- 
aeeutor—the unjust judge — was intimately known to me ; 
and feeling as I did the utmost anxiety for the young 
painter, I made him consider my house his home. But 
his spint had all the restlessness of genius. As a boy at 
school counts the dayi^ the hoars, that must elapse ere he 
returns to his home, so did this creature^ compounded as 
he was from the finest essences of our nature, count the 
moments until the Academy would open. It was almost 
fiightfol to witnes his fito of imxiety as to wheie the 
picture would hang — ^if it would have a good jdaoe — if it 
(perchance) might be killed by some glaring sunset, or 
saffix>n sunrise, when the artist, ^mad with glory,' 
•de^ens the hubes wherein Almighty God thinks best to 
ste^ His kodacapes. It was positively fearful, afber such 
ague fits of care, to see the avidity with whi<^ he drank 
in the inspirations poured br the ^d divinities upon their 
omn.8. It ^ w^DderM to ol»erve how Id. mind, 
taught by nature, distinguished at a single glance the gold 
from the tinsel ; and how he EfMimed whatever was coun- 
terfeit or poor. He would, after sueh excitements, return 
to his calculations toodbing his own picture. Sometimes 
depressed at its inferiority when compared with what he 
had just seen ; at other times frill of hope, calculating on 
the probaUe result, repeating the difficulties he had en- 
countered, recalling the tears which stood trembling in 
his mother's eyes when some simple villager would express. 
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sadi natural w<mder as to ' liow he learned it all !' Then 
lie would picture the rich tjrrant acknowledging his injus- 
tice and confessing shame ; calculate as to the prohahOity 
of Ms picture, the first-horn of his brain, being extolled 
by the critics ; portray his nether, h«r thin fingers trem- 
bling, and hfac emaciated form bent over the column 
where her son'9 name was marked with praise ; hear her 
read his commendation, and then fall upon her knees in 
.gratitude to God, remembering in the hour of triumph, as 
well as in the hour of sorrow, that it is He who gives or 
takes away as to Him seemetib best. Then, poor fellow, in 
thfi fulness of his^ heart he would describe such pictures as 
he was to paint ; he did not care for poverty — not he ! he 
knew it well ! he never could be as poor as he had been. 
He felt his power, like the in&nt Hercules strangling his 
foes without an effort ; his f<H:tune in his hand, his patent 
to immortality made out I He and his mother could live 
in a garret — -ay, and die there ! But he would make a 
name that would defy Time — ^he would 1 Poor, poor 
fellow!" repeated my old friend mournfully; ''and yet 
there was nothing boastful in this ; it was pure enthu- 

** Those who had seen the picture here were delighted 
and astonished, and more than one assured me the placing 
would be cared for. I felt so convinced that the compo- 
sition would stand upon its own merits, that I did not 
desire to lessen the dignity of my new favourite, by re- 
questing as a favour what I felt he had reason to demand 
as a right. A foolish thought ! ** said the old lady, taking 
a fierce pinch of snuff — '^a foolish thought fpr those who 
want to get on in the world, but a wise one for those who 
prefer the jewel of existence, self-respect, to aught else. 

" The first Sunday in May arrived, to be fdlowed, of 
course, by the first Monday. He sat with me till late, 
not here, but at Eichmond, where I reside occasionally. 
He was lodking out over the river flowing in the glory 
of the setting sun, speculating as usual about his picture, 
and the chance that by that time next night it would 
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have been seen, and its merit acknowledged by its uncon- 
scious author, to whom he wished to show the moral of a 
picture. He was literally wild with hope and excitement, 
opeaking of his mother — ^wishing for her ; and then saying 
what glory it would be to see some of those mighty 
masters of his art who had lived and moved among us. 
Like a young eagle^ he panted for the rising sun, towards 
which he longed to soar. Poor, poor fellow !" 

There was a pause, and I longed to hear what was to 
follow, yet feared to inquire. 

" The next morning," she continued, " I ordered the car- 
riage so early as to drive under the gateway at Somerset 
House about a minute before the hour at which the doors 
were to open. There was the usual crowd — the earnest, 
intense-looking students, some more pale than usual, others 
^flushed by anxiety — ^mixed up with critics, and poets, and 
persons wishful to be the first to see the national exhibi- 
-tion whose quantity, quality, and arrangement indicate 
the nature, and progress, and power of British art. But 
few of the academicians were there, though one or two 
were recognised ; and notwithstanding the density of the 
crowd, room was made for them, and a murmur ran, ' Do 
you see Stothard V or, ' There is Westall ! ' or, ' That's 
iihe young artist, Wilkie ! ' intimating the current of the 
people's thoughts. My yoimg friend recognised me, bowed, 
and then the doors were opened. I saw him rush forward 
with the rest ; and, just as he was about to enter, he turned 
his face towards me : it was lit with a light which disap> 
pointment would quench in death. He waved his hat, and 
disappeared. I waited until the crush had entered, and 
proceeded to obtain a catalogue. It is marvellous hoAv 
quickly a crowd disperses ; all had passed upstairs. Sud- 
denly my arm was pressed : I turned round ; there stood 
the young painter, his face shorn of its beams, his whole 
as}>ect changed from that of a living man to an almost 
breathless corpse. He seemed rooted to the spot, while in 
-a tone, the character of which I cannot describe, he mut- 
4iered, ' My name is not in the catalogue.' There were 
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doubtless many others that day doomed to the same dis- 
ap]K)intment — many who, perhaps, deserved the annual 
oblivion which overwhehned the industry and hopes of the 
past year ; but, unhappily, there were also many others 
who were condemned to the same suffering, merely because 
there was not space in wealthy England to display the 
treasures of that genius which confers honour upon 
the land that calls forth its existence. Many worn and 
anxious faces — many whose hearts were crushed — passed 
beneath that portal ; yet I heeded but the one. I knew 
the boy could not survive it long. He had never antici- 
pated its rejection, nor indeed had I. I insinuated there 
might be some mistake ; but, easily de])ressed as excited, 
he only clenched between his hands the doom-book of so 
many, and shook his head. I ordered the carriage to be 
recalled, and taking his arm, led him towards it. As we 
descended the steps, I felt him start and shudder. I looked 
up — ^the imjust judge stood before me ! The coincidence 
was strange. On the instant I invited him to dine with me 
the next day in town ; the invitation was accepted. My 
footman assisted the lad into the carriage as if he had been 
a child ; he shrank into the comer, his noble spirit totally 
prostrated by his disappointment, while he turned his face 
away to conceal the agony he had not deserved. I think," 
said the good old lady, " I suffered almost as much. After 
many efforts I succeeded in turning the current of his 
thoughts ; I assured him the picture should be seen the 
next day, and that he should witness the effect it pro* 
duced; I insisted on his remaining entirely at my house ; 
but he had been lessened in his own esteem, and suddenly 
his manners had become lofty and severe. I let them 
remain so for a little ; but, assured that nothing would so 
much relieve his overcharged heart as tears, when we were 
quite alone on the morning of the next day, I spoke to 
Mm of his mother, of the scenes of his youth, of her piety, 
her tenderness, her love ; the boy conquered the Stoic — I 
left him weeping. I had undertaken a most painful task, 
bat it was my duty to complete it* 

II 
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''As the dinner-hoar advanced, I placed the {Hotttre, 
which I had reclaimed, in the best possible light, but drew 
a curtain, so as to shade it from observation till the time 
of trial arrived ; the artist was in the room, and at last 
my guest came. After a few minates had elapsed I 
arose, as I do now, and stood here, the painter remaining 
in the embraznred window. Suddenly I displayed the 
picture, and asked him what he thought of the story % 
' Do you read the story dearly, sir 9* I said ; ' perhapa^ 
as it is mine, you will help me to a name for it i A 
widow, sir, a poor widow believed in h^ landlord's 
honour, and intrusted to him a promissory letter for the 
renewal of the lease which expired with the breath of 
her dead husband. You see her there ; beauty and 
sorrow are mingled in her features. He has taken the 
letter ; and behold you how men, ay, and rich men too, 
value their honour ; its fragments are on the carpet — ^the 
weighty purse of the rich farmer has outweighed the 
woman's righteous cause. Can you name my picture, 
sirl Her child, her boy feels though he does not under- 
stand the scene ; he has dropped his mother's shawl ; his 
hands are clenched ; if God spares him to be a man, he 
will devise some great revenge for that injustice.' I 
thought the gentleman turned pale, and I knew that my 
young friend was crouching in his lair. ' Look you, sir,' 
I continued, ' out of the pictured window : is not the 
landscape pleasant? the tree is remarkable; a famous 
tree in Northumberland ; the — the — something elm. 
And within, as you observe, the accessories are well 
made out : the fierce cat pouncing on the little dog ; the 
elk's horns stand out from the panelling; and the em- 
blazoning of the shield and arms upon the wall — the 
arms are distinct ' 

" ' Madam ! ' he exclaimed, in a voice hardly audible 
from agitation, and then paused, 

" ' The scene took place,' I continued, without heeding 
the interruption, * some ten or twelve yeara past. Is it 
not so, Edward Gresham?' I added, appealing to the 
youth. 
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*' He came forward, pale, bat erect in the conscious- 
ness of his own rectitude, and satisfied that the great 
object of his existence was attained. 

" Although I was much agitated, I saw the eagle eye 
of the artist look down the hurried glance which the 
onjust judge cast towards him, and I almost pitied him, 
humbled as he was by the conscious shame that over- 
whelmed him. He was stricken suddenly by a poisoned 
arrow ; the transcript of the unhappy story was so 
fidtliful, the presence of the youth so completely fastened 
the whole upon him, that there was no mode of escape ; 
and his nature was too stolid, whatever his disposition 
might be, to have any of the subtle movement of the 
serpent about him. 

" ^ And you,' he said, tumiag away while he spoke, 
' you, whom I have known for twenty years^ have sub- 
jected me to this ! ' 

'''Do you acknowledge its truth, its justice?' de- 
manded the young painter; 'do you acknowledge the 
fidelity of my pencil 9 I have toiled, laboured, suffered, 
to show you your injustice in its true colours : but I see 
you, the proud landlord, turn from the orphan boy whom, 
in open defiance of every righteous feeling, you sent house- 
less, homeless, fatherless, friendless, upon the world. I 
see you cannot meet my eye for shame. Ay, ay, proud 
gentleman, thai will live when you, ay, and I too, are in 
our narrow graves ! ' 

" * I offered you reparation,' said the landlord, over- 
powered by the energy of the painter and the truth of 
his picture ; * I offered you reparation.' 

" * You offered me patronage T retorted the indignant 
boy ; ' insult with injury.' 

'' The landlord turned to me ; he was greatly agitated. 
' Has the patronage I have extended to many, madam, 
even within your knowledge, been injury V he inquired. 

" I could not but acknowledge that be had purchased 
many pictures ; and replied that his collection would 
prove that he highly appreciated art. 

M 2 
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" * I will,' he added, ' even now give him any sum he 
chooses to name for that picture.' 

" * It is sold,' replied the artist. 

" The old gentleman's countenance changed ; he walked 
up and down the room ; once or twice he paused and 
looked at the sad history, which he would then have 
given much to obliterate. 

" * I confess,' he said, * the faithfulness of the por- 
fiaitnre ; but there wei'e palliating circumstances. Still, 
I confess I acted wrong — I confess it ! I will make re- 
tribution ; we cannot always tell what our acts may 
produce.' 

"'Injustice,' said the youth calmly, Ms the parent of 
misery to the injured and the injurer ; it was a cruel act, 
setting aside its treachery ; it was a cruel act, God can 
judge between thee and me ! My mother, a. delicate^ 
fragile woman, myself almost an infant ; and your 
father's promise, sir, your own father's promise that you 
scorned ; oh ! sir, how could you sleep with the con- 
sciousness of such injustice haunting your pillow?' 

" * You have your revenge, young man — ^your revenge,* 
murmured the gentleman ; * I acknowledge my injustice ; 
I will make reparation.' 

" * You cannot cancel the past — my mother's years of 
suffering, my own of labour; but enough. I see you 
feel I have conquered ; my feeble hand has sent convic- 
tion to your heart ; and I ' He staggered to a chair, 

and became more pale than usual. I thought he was 
dying, but it was not so ; tlie heart does not often give 
way in the moment of triumph — for it was a triumph. I 
must do the landlord justice : he repeated his regret, he 
even entered into the young man's feelings, and com- 
mended his art ; he did all this, and the next morning 
remitted me a large sum ' as a debt due by him to those 
he had injured.' 

" How apt are the rich to think that money can heal 
all wounds ! My poor young fiiend only survived suffi-- 
ciently long to see his mother, though but for half aa 
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hour. It was almost in Tain that, kneeling by his bed* 
side^ she implored him to think of the world to come. 
He believed he was too young to die. 

"'I triumphed, mother — ^I triumphed,' he repeated, 
his eyes glittering with unnatural brightness ; * I tri- 
umphed ; I made his heart quail and his cheek blanch, 
and he begged my forgiveness ; but it was altogether too 
much for me; first the disappointment, and then the 
triumph ; it fermented my brain, though I found another 
mother who taught me that the just and the unjust are 
mingled together ; but now that turmoil is past, you are 
with me — really, really with me. I will sleep on your 
bosom, my own mother, as I used when a child, and 
to-morrow I will tell you all I mean to do.' 

'' ' Then all is peace,' she murmured. 

<' ' Ay, mother, all is triumph, and peace, and love,' he 
replied. ' I wonder how I could have hated him so long.' 
He laid his head down with the tranquillity of a sleepy 
infant, and it was in vain she tried to repress the tears 
that fell upon the rich luxuriance of his hair — ^he felt 
them not. 

" * He has slept more than an hour,' she whispered me. 
I saw he would never waken, I could not tell her so, 
but she read it in my face. It was indeed a corpse she 
strained in her arms, and long, long was it ere she was 
comforted. I never saw my old acquaintance afterwards ; 
but he requested, as I would not yield him up the picture, 
that I would never suffer it to pass from my possession, 
or mention his name in connection with it. He died 
many years ago, and proved his repentance by providing, 
in a worldly point of view, for her who had been so long 
the victim of his injustice." 
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Mb8. Stakhofe was considered by a large circle of 
acquaintances, a remarkably " lady-like, pleasant woman, 
toho knew the world." " She knew the world 1 " — she had 
of course, a clear, if not a kind, perception of character ; 
could discriminate (a most uncharitable talent) between 
motives and actions ; discovered a more extensive mean- 
ing for words than was to be found in any dictionary ; 
had a peculiar look — a shrug, a half-breathed sentence, 
upon every topic connected more especially with charactw 
and its developments ; doubted far more than she 
trusted, and entertained most sagacious disbelief in 
human generosity, and the virtues of the poor. She had 
a frank good-tempered way of throwing oflf a bitter ob- 
servation, a cheerful mode of cauterizing, an invincible 
good temper, the result of a healthy constitution, pros- 
perous circumstances, and a temperament utterly incapa- 
ble of sympathy. She was active, without any legitimate 
object for activity ; at forty, she was a childless widow, 
having neither relatives nor affectionate friends, but with 
a multitude of " acquaintances/* who consulted her much, 
because '' she knew the world." She had all her life a 
talent for that which many women wish to promote— 
inatch-^naking ; circumstances, however, prevented its being 
very active, until after her husband's death, when it gave her 
interest and occupation, and rendered her "of consequence," 
In her own marriage, at the mature age of eight-and- 
twenty, she had been entirely guided by "prudential 
motives," and, though neglected by the roue she wedded 
for his wealth and position in society, she not only 
never seemed to feel it, but never did feel it. She married 
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the wealth and position, of which the man was the nece» 
aarj appendage. She was well behaved as a wife, aad 
wore the most becoming caps as a widow ; and, by de- 
grees, her desire of rule, her passion of interference, and 
her reputation of knowledge of the world, induced thoee 
who had sons and daughters to marry, to consult, and 
Mrs. Stanhope to advise, until, at last, she would have 
felt really indignant at any one being married in the cir- 
cle of her acquaintance, without her having arranged all 
the preliminaries. Of course, there were other match- 
makers within that circle — ^mothers of sons, and mothers 
of daughters, who did their ** possible *' in a quiet, domes- 
tic, understood sort of way — and a few kind gentle- 
hearted creatures, who, believing in love and devotion, 
(Qod bless them for it I) entertained real feelings of 
sympathy towards ''first love" — ^gentle sonneteers, who 
walk by moonlight, and dream of cottages and roses ; 
and who, in the young heart's tenderness, idealize the 
very ideal of the tender passion. Good-natured happy 
guardians, also, of " young love,^ either in girl or boy, whose 
individual happiness, however worn out, is revived by the 
happiness of others, and who promote one " love-match ** 
after another from an innocent and pure belief that only 
those joined by affection can walk together towards a 
better land, prepared for an eternity of heavenly love by 
a life of earthly harmony. Men, too, as well as mothers 
and maiden aunts of Mrs. Stanhope's acquaintance — 
rivals — sometimes attempted '^ match-making," but they 
did it so clumsily, in a way so devoid of management and 
tact, simply setting gold against acres, and acres against 
gold, that they only provoked her ever-ready smiles. Al- 
though strongly inclined towards parents, and disposed to 
treat affection as a thing that would be woi*n to shreds in 
a year, she sometimes, either to keep her ascendancy with 
the young, or to prove her power over the old, favoured 
a case of simple ejection, and carried it victoriously into 
the very church : but she was too much a woman of the 
world to do this frequently ; and so mothers sent refrax;- 
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tory daughters, who would not marry aged or disagree* 
able, although rich men, to be " talked over " by Mrs. 
Stanhope. Aunts watched most eagerly to see how she 
received their nieces ; fathers consulted her as to the 
best way of introducing ten thousand (mortgaged) acres, 
and a family title (in perspective), to a hundred thousand 
pounds* worth of city connection ; military men bowed to 
her as she passed, and elderly young ladies overwhelmed 
her with presents. She might have furnished half a dozen 
fancy fairs with scraped ourdboard, bad drawings, bags 
and penny pitchers ; nay, her bijoiUerie increased daily, 
and — ^bnt this might be only scandal, and mine is a true 
record — too true to be sung as a song, or tinctured by an 
exaggeration ! In fact, Mrs. Stanhope was a sort of match- 
making empress — ^arranging meetings by aodderUy disr- 
covering the foibles of men, and the follies of women, and 
playing on them as Horatio would have played on Ham- 
let, sometimes for a purpose, sometimes for mere amuse- 
ment, and all with an ease and a grace, an apparent good- 
nature and interest, which certainly proved her an adept 
in that s|)ecies of knowledge of the world, which never 
made a true friend or warmed a pure heart. 

Mrs. Stanhope frequently had young ladies staying 
with her — coming and going, as it might be — some 
utterly ignorant of her character, but pleased with the 
attention of a fashionable and well-bred woman, who 
moved in good society, and was always entertaining. 
One of these, Elizabeth Lechmere, had been consigned 
to Mrs. Stanhope's chaperonage by an aunt, to whom 
Elizabeth had come as a poor relation, the orphan child 
of a bankrupt brother. She was most lovely in manner 
and person — a soft and fiEuscinating loveliness — like a 
violet, or a white primrose, or any modest unassuming 
thing to which you would compare a girl of nineteen, who 
had known enough of adversity to temper the buoyant 
and bounding joy of a young, fresh, believing liea/rt. Mrs. 
Stanhope had endured an entire season of ugly proUgie^ — 
•a bevy of rich Northerns — ^who were really ''great 
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catches ^ to those who wanted coins, not care ; but her 
natural good taste inclined her to patronize beauty ; and 
she had been much offended by a young and noble comet 
of dragoons designating the heiresses as '' Mrs. Stanhope's 
awkward squad." Elizabeth came just in time to save her 
reputation for taste ; and the guileless, innocent creature 
was perfectly unconscious of the effect her grace and 
beauty created wherever she went. 

" Elizabeth, my dear,** said Mrs. Stanhope, *' sit down. 
I want to speak to you about those dresses ; draw up that 
blind a little — there, now sit down — ^no, not there, but 
opposite the window. My sight is so weak, that I never 
can tell the effect of ringlets unless the light comes full 
upon them. Thank you, that will do ; and now tell me, 
have you decided between the peach-blossom and the blue 
dress ? a small portion of blue clears the complexion, but 
I think it should never be worn unmixed with white. In 
the street a blue dress is decidedly vulgar — ^there can be 
no second opinion about that.*' 

Elizabeth told her she preferred the peach-blossom, 
and Mrs. Stanhope complimented her on her taste ; she 
then chatted to her of crochet, and the park, the opera, 
and various tnfles, until at last fixing her clear piercing 
black eyes upon her, she said, " I think, my love, you 
danced three times with Mr. Offley last night." 

*•! only danced twice/* replied Elizabeth, colouring 
over neck and brow ; ''only twice, and waltzed once.** 

"WeU, my dear, Edward Offley is a very charming 
young man ; his mother, poor thing, is one of my oldest 
friends — and no one regrets his changed prospects more 
than I do — but, my dear, you must not dance with any 
gentleman more than once during one evening ; it looks 
particular.*' 

" I have known Edward a long time." 

"Ah, indeed I ** Mrs. Stanhope was for a moment 
perplexed, then added in an unrestrained manner, " but 
people do not know that, and it looks particular — even 
Mr. Shackell observed it.** 
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Elizabeth was going to answer she did not care 
whether he did or no, but she never had courage to saj 
anything that could be called " smart." 

" Poor Edward ! " continued the tactician, " I really do 
not know how he manages to exist, brought up as he 
was ; and his mother, I know, has mortgaged her little 
annuity to positive desimction, that he may appear like 
a gentleman.*' 

"But he has three hundred a year in the audit office,** 
murmured Elizabeth ; " and surely with that — with any- 
thing — ^with nothing — he would not suffer his mother to 
involve herself." 

" Three hundred a year, child ! " repeated Mrs. Stan- 
hope, " why that would hardly pay for gloves and 
perfumery. There, do not open your eyes so wide ; I 
mean the thousand and one little nothings that a man 
must have. I see nothing before him, poor fellow ! but 
misery, and a jail for his mother." 

Elizabeth became pale and trembled ; the room turned 
round, at least she thought it did, for it was not possible 
that Mrs. Stanhope was continuing the circling movement 
of her hand, winding silk ; she would not do that, surely, 
under such circumstances. 

" He has one chance, however," persisted the inveterate 
match-maker, " one good chance, that will save both him- 
self and her ; he is young, handsome, well connected, and 
tolerably the fashion ; indeed, quite enough so for the 
city. He may marry well. There are two or three, not 
very handsome to be sure, who are rather gone off — will- 
and-won't sort of girls for a few seasons, and then easily 
satisfied — one in particular whom I know, would accept 
him in a moment, and bring him twenty or five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds. But here am I, chattering to 
you, and quite forgetting poor Le Maitre in the next 
room. He wants me to take his daughter as my own 
maid. I am really very unfortunate ; my maids marry 
off so quickly." 

Mrs. Stanhope had poisoned the cup, and left Elizabeth 
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to drink it at leisure. It was a hard serrice. She loTed 
Edward Offley, and she belieyed he loved her. She 
dearly loved his mother, who had been almost a mother 
to her in her early childhood, when she lost her own. 
She had not seen Edward for some time, nntil the pre- 
vious evening, and the girl-love was revived in her with 
tenfold strength. She could hardly believe he would 
be so heartless as to permit his parent to involve herself 
for his sake ; and yet, all at once, her memory was 
crowded by reports which proved that Mrs. Offley was ill 
at ease in mind and circumstances. 

Elizabeth was bewildered. If Edward suffered his 
mother to feed his extravagance and love of display out 
of her own necessities, he was unworthy the place he held 
in her heart ; if he could marry, and so save his mother 
and himself from ruin, ought she to cling to him, and, if 
• he permitted, stamp him with poverty. She might 
cherish her own poverty if she pleased — under any cir- 
cumstances she might do that ; but even supposing that 
Edward wished it, had she any right to woo him to a 
continuance of perpetual subterfuge, of that shivering 
and feverish state, which walks abroad with the false 
mask of wealth to hide the restless eye, the shrunk cheek, 
the quivering lip that wastes beneath its hollow-painted 
canvass, which sooner or later will drop away, and leave 
the haggard features exposed to the whole world ? She 
could think no more, but covering her face with her 
hands, wept bitterly ; tears relieved her. She longed to 
discover if what Mrs. Stanhope had said as to Edward's 
difficulties was really true ; she thought she should 
be glad to feel, before she delivered him up, as it were, to 
the jewelled hand of another, that he was not a heartless 
spendthrift. And while she thought all this, Mr. Shackell, 
an amiable quiet gentleman who was (the world said) 
looking out for a companion for his daughter, or a wife 
for himself, entered, and seeing Elizabeth's agitation, 
inquired kindly and soothingly into its cause. Of course 
that was not told; and as she withdrew, his tender 
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manner and warmly-expressed interest could not be mis* 
taken. At the door she encountered Edward Offley, who, 
through some unaccountable mistake on the part of 
the servants, had been admitted at the wrong time. 
Hastily snatching away the hand he would have kissed, 
Elizabeth rushed to her own room, and, locking the door, 
yielded to another fit of weeping. 

Mrs. Stanhope re-entered her drawing-room at the 
proper moment^ and, extending a hand to both gentle- 
men, cordially greeted them ; and, afber some little con- 
versation, invited both, if it was a matter of no conse- 
quence, to join a gipsy party the following week. She 
had planned that long before, but no one would have 
imagined why. Edward Offley took a rapid and sullen 
departure. Mr. Shackell remained. 

Not one word did Mrs. Stanhope say abont Elizabeth, 
until some observation of the gentleman's called forth a 
half-pettish observation, " that she was very provoking — 
would not join in youthful amusements — ^preferred the 
society of her elders — ^in short, she feared she would turn 
out a * mope * — so quiet and domestic." She had said quite 
enough for a mature gentleman to think over. Mrs. Stan- 
hope never seemed to be more than suggestive ; she had 
made up her mind that Elizabeth should marry Mr. 
Shackell, and that Edward Offley should marry a Miss Dodds, 
a lady to whom he had certainly paid more attention 
than was consistent with his early love for Miss Lechmere. 

Edward was a handsome, intelligent man, one who, 
if he had bravely resolved to push his fortunes by the 
exercise of his talents, would not have needed to sacrifice 
either his mother or himself ; but he had got into a false 
position — that of seeming rich among those by whom 
his income would be considered poverty. He never intended 
to injure his mother ; on the contrary, he was a most 
affectionate son, but he was also a thoughtless one ; he 
speculated without consideration, and then, to retain his 
situation, to prevent either his folly or extravagance 
from being known, he suffered her to involve herself. 
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while his sanguine temperament suggested some remedy 
that was to come, but never arrived; thus, at six-and- 
twentj, the handsome and accomplished Edward Offley 
was in a quagmire of debt and danger : abandoning aU 
hope of being able to extricate himself — ^the appeal which 
it had wrung his heart to make to an aged^ relative 
rejected — and his only hope being marriage with a 
woman much older than himself, and offensive from her 
habits, manners, and connections to his refined taste and 
liberal education. To increase his tortures, Elizabeth 
liechmere — she whose image had been enshrined in his 
heart — the " little wife " of his boyhood — ^the vision of 
his dreams, appeared suddenly before him, and testified 
her artless joy at their meeting, by evident emotions 
rather than words : — the rich vulgar woman was forgotten 
—everything but Elizabeth vanished — and nothing but 
her constrained manner, and evident intention of escaping 
from him, recalled him to himself, after hours of feverish 
excitement and false hopes. '^ Doubtless," he said, " she 
has heard all from Mrs. Stanhope, and despises me, as I 
deserve to be despised." In an agony of despair he 
appealed to his gentle-hearted mother, entreated her to 
see Elizabeth, although for what purpose he could hardly 
tell — ^to see Mrs. Stanhope and say that she, who had 
promoted this marriage, must choose another bridegroom 
for her friend, for that he would die rather than marry 
what he loathed. In all this he not only forgot his nwu 
position, but that of his mother ; while she — enfeebled 
in spirits, having learned from her son to become one of 
the hangers-on of fortune — set forth to do his almost 
hopeless bidding ; yet trusting that " something" would 
turn up— that their old relative would die, or "some- 
thing" happen to set " dear Edward" at rest — ^she could 
not endure his misery — ^helpless as hopeless. She caught 
at the phantom — a bare idea, when all reality had left 
her. 

Mrs. Stanhope received Mrs. Offley with her usual good 
manners, and heard what she had to say with even more 
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than her usual attention. The more intricate the affidr» 
the more pleasure did Mrs. Stanhope take in its nego- 
tiation ; when she had made up her mind that two should 
become one, they had little chance of escape. If any* 
thing could have disturbed her equanimity, it would have 
been the events of the morning on which Mrs. Offley 
called upon her. The post had brought her two letters, 
one containing a sad account of the unhappiness of a 
couple who never would have thought of each other but 
for her; the other, a record of much suffering, terminating 
in the death of a young girl, sacrificed by her parents' 
ambition. ''Ah, poor thing!" mused Mrs. Stanhope, 
'* I always thought she was consumptive.*' Then Eliza- 
beth had refused Mr. Shackell, decidedly, and at once ; 
leaving any less practuied than her chaperone to imagine 
that there was not a possibility of a revival; but afber a 
pause, Mrs. Stanhope's ruffled smile had returned to its 
placidity, and so little did it disturb her plans, that she 
sat down to write to the young lady's aunt as to the pro- 
bable cost of the wedding dresses ! 

She received Mrs. Offley as her dear old friend. The 
poor lady was much agitated. A train of circumstances 
had led to Mrs. Stanhope's knowledge of her afflurs, and 
she spoke of them tremblingly but frankly, and without 
reserve. 

With a very bad grace she told how completely Edward 
loathed the woman who had certainly wooed him by 
attentions which should have been his to pay and hers 
to receiva She said, she understood that her temper 
was bad : Mrs. Stanhope granted that her connections were 
low ; also granted her mind uninformed ; but this waa 
granted with a reserve that many uninformed women 
make docile and affectionate wives. And when Mrs. 
Offley had enumerated her catalogue of faults, Mrs. Stan- 
hope simply named the amount of .the lady's fortune^ 
the liabilities of Mr. and Mrs. Offley, and inquired how 
these were to be got rid of. The mother, perplexed by 
her responsibilities, her faculties benumbed, as all faculties 
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are, by the crushing fetters of debt, could only say that 
something might turn up. 

*' The clouds turn their darkness into gold," said Mrs. 
Stanhope, " and rain it at his feet ; or your * somebody' 
leave him a fortune. Well, I can only lament the blind 
wilfulness of my friends — he must see or write to Miss 
Dodds — she will certainly have a good action, if it comes 
to that." 

'* Alas 1 " ejaculated the mother, with an uncontrol- 
lable burst of feeliug ; " and is there no means of escape ? 
Must my poor son be doomed to the sacrifice — ^to a love- 
less home, from which there is no flying, where he can 
meet no sympathy, where his best feelings must encounter 
perpetual outrage, and his ezquisite taste be defiled by 
the grossest vulgarity? A blessing can never rest on such 
a union ! From misery, from poverty, from tyranny, there 
may come an escape, but from an unsuited marriage there 
18 no refuge but the grave ! ** 

Mrs. Stanhope was too well bred not to seem to feel, 
and she was really sorry, as she afterwards observed, " to 
see such white hairs mingled with such folly." She man- 
aged most skilfully to say something of Elizabeth, and 
Idiat she had been writing to her aunt touching her 
marriage with a ^' rich elderly gentleman ! " then she in- 
stanced the '^dozens" she had known who had come 
together with indiflerence, if not dislike, and gone on 
happily afterwards. She glanced at her belief that one 
&ce tells as well as another with any man who has seen 
it every day for twelve months ; that beauty is the ideal 
of his creation, rather than a reality belonging to any one 
individual, and argued upon this philosophically. Tem- 
per, too, she contended, if any storm of temper was 
regarded as the mere blowing of a hurricane, there was 
nothing in it. It was certain the lady loved him to dis- 
traction ; and when, a man marries a woman who loves 
Hm, he can mould her as he pleases. Mrs. Stanhope 
smiled at herself when she said this — she knew better — 
but all this philosophy and eloquence was lost upon poor 
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Mrs. Offley ; her heart was full, her head bewildered. 
She went home with an aching and unsatisfied spirit. 
She went home, longing, yet dreading, to see her son. 
She went to sleep, and dreamt that he wsis devoured 
by a green dragon with golden claws and diamond 
teeth. 

She awoke to a more certain misery — the grasp of the 
law was upon her. This was no dream, but a stem, hard, 
cruel reality. Mrs. Stanhope was an old and valued 
friend ; would she assist her in this matter, until things 
came round 1 Mrs. Stanhope was, unfortunately, " out of 
town." Croaded by the knowledge of the position in 
which his mother was placed through his thoughtless- 
ness — urged by her distress — ^believing that he was 
uncared for by the only being he had loved — Edward 
Offley, wild almost to madness, renewed his addresses to 
Miss Dodds, if the imperative demand of her hand at 
once, and without delay, could be so called. He told her 
frankly of his mother's position ; he made no secret of, 
but, on the contrary, exaggerated, his difficulties. Still she 
said, '^ Yes ; " and in an hour inclosed him more than the 
amount he required to be free from all claims, but the 
one. When he returned from Clapham where Miss 
Doddu resided, he foimd Elizabeth Lechmere kneeling by 
his mother's side. Through Mrs. Stanhope she had heard 
of her distress. She had taken advantage of her absence 
from home (a day's absence from home being "out of 
town " when convenient) to bring her little store of trin« 
kets to her childhood's friend — ^to offer all she had. Wild 
and feverish as Edward was, he congratulated Elizabeth 
on her approaching '' marriage ; " and; whUe she hesitated 
as to the delicacy of contradicting the statement, circum- 
stanced as she was, he vaunted the wealth of his affianced 
bride, and filling his mother's lap with gold, wished that 
Elizabeth might be as happy as he would be, and after a 
pause, sufficient to permit his feelings to return to their 
natural course, he kissed her hand for the last time, and 
X3rayed she might be much — much happier than he conld 
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ever be in this world. That same evening, Elizabeth 
entered Mrs. Stanhope's dressing-room, and entreated to 
be heard for a few moments. She said she had been in- 
formed by her aunt that she had one of two courses to 
follow — either to marry Mr. Shackell, or go forth to earn 
her own bread in the world. She had decided on the 
latter ; and she imploi'ed Mrs. Stanhope to find her a 
^tuation amongst her friends. She would work, starve, 
beg, die i she said, rather than marry a man she could 
not love. 

Mrs. Stanhope positively shuddered, not at the idea of 
poor Elizabeth's going a govemessing or a companioning, 
— although she painted the miseries of both too truly, — 
but she shuddered at the idea of any girl whom she had 
vowed to matrimony, leaving her house single. She had 
announced her as a fande, and if she did not marry, she 
trembled for her own reputation. There was, however, 
a gentle but £rm determination on Elizabeth's lip, and in 
Elizabeth's eye, that really alarmed her. She was no 
weak-minded miss, who could be dazzled by a ^* settle- 
ment," or induced to deviate from a fixed principle by 
the dread of labour or privation. She knew that a good 
education, worth fine gold, was paid for in small copper 
coin, but she could not understand the doctrine of a forced 
love ; and remembered the wisdom of the wise man, 
which her mother had often repeated, " Better is a crust 
of bread where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with." She was, in fact, simply assured she could never 
love Mr. Shackell, and she determined never to marry 
him. A person who is conversant with all grades and 
descriptions of "expediency," and who, living amongst 
worldliness, " knows the world," and only judges by the 
world's laws, is not likely to be baffled by anything so 
much as a straightforward, right-thinking simplicity, that^ 
turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, works 
forward patiently and fearlessly ; seeing the shining light 
beyond the worldling's boundary, is guided by it, and 
si so enabled to see all worldly tUngs as they really are» 

N 
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Knowing that in Elizabeth's excited and exalted state of 
mind she could not manage her, Mrs. Stanhope tem- 
porized, to gain time. Moreover, she really liked Eliza- 
beth ; her sweet, trath4elling, bright nature, inspired 
confidence, — ^the confidence which the dear-sighted, how- 
ever worldly, only feel in the good : there was no cant> 
no double-dealing about this high-minded girl ; and much 
to Mrs. Stanhope's astonishment, she found herself put- 
ting straightforward questions, and receiving straight- 
forward replies. After Elizabeth had retired to her 
chamber, she thought it would save a great deal of 
trouble if every one was straightforward and truth-telling. 
" But then," said the woman of the world, " how much of 
such talent as mine would either never exist, or exist in 
a state of torpor 1 What would beoome of idle women with 
active minds, if the match-making of life was confined 
within the narrow bounds of ' reciprocal affection V " She 
yawned at the idea, and then commenced to spell over 
the letter of one who could not spell«--the despatch of 
the ancient Miss Dodds, whose paper, " love's own colour," 
was " cornered " with cnpids, and described, in strange 
terms, that her wedding day was fixed. Much has been 
said and much written, on the yearly female sacrifices to 
Moloch, in this our sacrificing land ; but we have known 
several young men bound and fettered at the same shrine, 
whose fate deserved almost as much sympathy. Women, 
it is said, cannot fly from domestic misery as men can ; 
but women can turn much that might be misery into a 
calm usefulness, that is almost happiness. Children are 
to a mother what they never can be to a father ; and the 
small daily occupations of the humble — ^the washing, and 
stitching, and marketing, and managing ; and of tbe 
higher class, the reading and visitings, and household 
duties — in all spheres woman's best accomplishments 
— ^when happily aided by a strong sense of duty — 
if they do not create domestic bliss — which can only 
exist where two are one-— certainly make home a scene 
<^ contentment and quiet enjoyment, which soothes and 
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sanctifies. But if a yotmg, high, and ardent-tempered 
man has no love for the mistress of his house, no strong 
affection to wile, and cheer, and soothe his hours of 
leisure ; if, on the other hand, the rich wife appreciating 
her riches all the more, for having brought her one who, in 
his sweet wooing, vowed he would be her slave, but whom 
she finds, after a few months, with a will and a way of his 
own — much what all other husbands are — and discover- 
ing that the golden talisman when possessed loses its 
power, she resorts to words, noise, violence of expression, 
and the reproach which it shames one to think should 
ever be such — the reproadi of poverty — ^taunting him 
with paid debts, demanding as a nght the affection h^ 
never had to bestow ; what — ^we may well ask — what 
can be expected as a result ? It is true the husband 
may fly ^^om the noise and tumult — he is in general able 
to command means — he may drink, and game, and revel ; 
he may forget that she is still his wife, to whom having 
sold himself, he is, by his bond with God, bound to pro- 
tect, irksome as the duty may be ; he may forget even 
Ms children ; but he is rendering himself despicable ; — at 
most an object of pity and contempt — a man having no 
sanctuary. 

" Mother, my own beautiful mother I you should not 
look so well and so young I '* said Edward Offley, the 
morning of his marriage, as he was about to conduct his 
mother down to the carriage that was to convey them to 
the bride's house, previous to the ceremony. 

" You should not look so young, they will mistake you 
for the bride— the bride, mother— my bride ! " and with 
a vrild ringing laugh, and a cheek, early in the day as it was, 
already flushed with wine, he seized his mother's hand. 

"Edward, my dear, dear son, my only support and 
comfort I " she exclaimed, drawing back ; " it will kill 
me to see you thus — even now it is better to withdraw ; 
anything, even death, is better than this." 

" And so it is," he answered ; " but it is too late now 
to think of that — ^too late ; she trusted me, she rescued 

N 2 
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Bs, and she sliall have my gratitude, if she does not ask for 
its manifestations too often ; and my respect : but no," he 
added, bitterly, " not even that can I give her : this is worse 
than weakness now. Come, we shall be late as it i&** 

They were married ; the young, high-spirited, unloving, 
careless, but not heartless man, and the grim, narrow- 
minded, heartless, yet passionate woman, old enough 
almost to be his mother, yet with all the little affectations 
which in girlhood are as dew on flowers, but which are as 
hard icicles upon frostbitten age. Proud of her handsome 
husband, for whom, drawing her purse-strings tightly 
round her narrow fingers, she already fancied she had 
paid a price ; full of jealous apprehensions, even at the 
altar, lest he should kiss the bridesmaids. Mrs. Stanhope 
herself felt uncomfortable ; their union did her no credit; 
she knew that her office in the end was ever a thankless 
one, but she did not care for that. She left (her task 
accomplished) before the breakfast was half over, mut< 
tering, " It will be all the same in a hundred years ; they 
must only rub on as others have done before them.'* 
And so they did. The bride, not satisfied with the 
courtesy and politeness with which her husband was 
just enough to treat her, but craving after those at- 
tentions which the most really devoted husband often 
forgets to pay after the first six months, in her despair 
she fiew to Mrs. Stanhope for advice; but it was a 
singular feature in that lady's character, that however 
anxious she was as to her '^ dear young friends " before 
marriage, she never troubled herself about them after- 
wards, always saying they " must get on as well as they 
could ; that it was delicate interfering between man and 
wife, both being sure to be right, and both being as sure 
to be wrong." 

Mrs. Edward Offley hinted that the match was of her 
"friend's making;" while Mrs. Stanhope retorted, that 
if so, it was at her most earnest and continued entreaties 
that she promoted it : and then Mrs. Edward vulgarly 
hinted at something, of which the words *^ valuable con« 
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sideration" alone were distinctly audible to any ear but 
Mrs. Stanhope's own. After that morning the ladies 
met no more, 

Edward paid the penalty of his early and his late 
faults. He endeavoured to make a stand against their 
increase. To do him justice, counselled as he was by his 
mother, he resolved and tried to endure ; but the wearing 
and niggardly irritations of a small mind ; the meanness, 
the reproach, the at first causeless jealousy; the home 
converted into a scene of the bitterest and most stormy 
npbraidings ; the hard — hard to bear vulgarity, combined 
to drive him forth when he would have remained — ^to 
drive him, as long as he retained sufficient wealth, 
amongst his equals ; but after a time to sink, sink lower 
and lower in the scale of society. The last rational tears 
he shed were over his mother's grave ; and if his habits 
had permitted him to retain his senses, he might perhaps 
have wept again to see the unfortunate woman ruined 
also, dragging out the remaining months of her poisoned 
existence in a forgotton lodging, while the noonday sun 
glared upon the reeling and besotted drunkard. Once 
Mrs. Stanhope saw him thus ; her carriage nearly ran 
over him ; he staggered from beneath its wheels, looked 
tip, and cursed her. Elizabeth Lechmere glided so quietly 
out of the toils of the match-maker, that Mrs. Stanhope 
could never understand how she escaped; such moral 
" fixity of tenure" was incomprehensible to the woman 
who " knew the world " without having made acquaint- 
ance with any one of its virtues. When Mrs. Stan- 
hope declined to assist her in finding a situation, she 
found one for herself, and the baffled match-maker sighed 
forth that her sweet Elizabeth had gone to the country 
from ill health. She had, of course, the ordinary " wear 
and tear " and trial to undergo ; to fag late and early ; 
to continue the least observed but most useful in the 
drawing-room ; extorting slowly and coldly the meed of 
praise which she knew she deserved, but never looked 
for. 
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Cheered to the perfonQance of most trying duties^ 
because of the reward of an approving conscience, she 
had long "worked out" the affection which was em- 
bittered more by a painful and almost degraded sense of 
the unworthiness of its object than by any other circum- 
stance ; and in a few years she married ; Mrs. Stanhope 
would have said "badly," which she considered every 
handsome, well-educated woman did, who wedded less 
than a thousand a year. Elizabeth, however, does not 
think so. Those who delight to imagine the unbroken, 
undying nature of " first love," will be disappointed to 
hear that Elizabeth is perfectly happy, beloved as she 
deserves to be, and loving as if she had never loved 
before— the happy wife of a good man, and the honoured 
mother of children. Mrs. Stanhope's popularity has gone 
off considerably since her advancing years have kept her 
so much at home ; you seldom, if ever, meet at her soirees 
any whose lot in life she cast ; indeed, the few who, per- 
chance, are happy, would not care to be reminded that 
theirs was a " Stanhope match." Mothers, and those inte- 
rested in the disposal of families, arrange their af&irs in 
the match-making way better than they used. The 
number of women "who know the world" has much 
increased during the last twenty years, though few have 
the ease> the grace, the gentle and peculiar art, which the 
match-maker almost exclusively possessed. She never, 
even now, wishes to hear of births or deaths, but the 
marriages are read to her every morning ; she still con- 
siders "domestic happiness a vulgar error;" and yet, 
kind reader, if you knew her as well as I do, you would 
pity her who never pitied others ; her active, intriguing 
mind has no longer power to move either her own un- 
wieldy form or to draw others within her circle; her 
powers of conversation are impaired by paralysis. And 
yet her desire for society, for distinction — for notoriety in 
match-making, in fact, — are as great as ever. Let people 
be as worldly-minded as possible ; let them plot and plan ; 
let them shut down, shut tight ; let avarice, or disdain, or 
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pride screw up their hearts to the uttermost; as age 
advances, the tightness relaxes, the screws loosen, — then 
comes a sickly, palsied longing for affection, when there 
is none to have or to give. 

The vaunted " knowledge of the world " is a fiend-like 
companion to a sick bed, watching, and prying, and un- 
tnisting. She accuses the world largely and roundly 
of ingratitude, as all do by whom its gratitude has not 
been earned. 

She never gave her sympathy, and yet now she asks 
for sympathy, not indeed with words, but with dim eyes, 
and palsied hands, and panting breath. Some there are 
who still talk of " poor Mrs. Stanhope," and say " what a 
ladylike, pleasant woman she was once ! " adding, with a 
sigh, *' fke was an admirable Mateh-maker ! '* 
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" I CANNOT express how deeply I feel obliged to you. 
I shall never forget it. Now look, my good fellow, you 
have only to tell me what you want, and it shall be pro* 
cured." 

When Charles Cherry had concluded this speech, he 
shook most cordially by the hand the humble-looking 
youth to whom it was addressed; and turning to the 
friend who was by his side, exclaimed, with all the ardour 
of his nature, " Here, Richard ! Why, Dick Raymond, 
have you no kind word to give James Hodges ? But for 
James, I should have been food for fishes by this time." 

"Master Richard," replied the young farmer — and 
when he spoke his face lit up with a grateful expression 
that Olumined his heaviness into something like beauty — 
" Master Richard has already done more for me than I 
had any right to expect." 

Charles Cherry bit his lip, and his cheek flushed. " I 
wish I was rich, James," he said rapidly. " I wish I had 
a hundred pounds to give you ; but, depend upon it, I 
shall never forget you. Whatever you want, let me 
know, that's all. I'll get you a situation." 

" That, indeed, sir," answered James, " would be the 
making of me. I have no taste for farming ; and if I 
could get any situation, I would indeed — ^" 

The earnestness and emotion of the youth overcame 
him : he could not finish the sentence. Chai-les Cherry 
again seized his hand, and assured him he never could do 
enough to repay him. He ran over the names of great 
men who were under obligations to his father, and who 
would consequently be ready to oblige him. James was 
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in ecstacy as Charles numbered the fine lords and ladies 
who would be delighted to serve him ; meanwhile young 
Kaymond stood by with a serious aspect. " I think,** he 
said at last, " that our new friend had better, for the 
present, persevere in his farming ; situations are difficult 
to obtain ; and he owes a great deal to his father, which 
his attention alone can repay; and — "* Whatever he 
would have added was prevented by his companion, who 
stopped him with an exclamation of impatience — a 
reminder of the great power his own father possessed, and 
all the situations that had been offered him for his friends 
at different times by half the peerage. 

" But your brother has not yet got his commission,*' 
suggested the thoughtful Richard. 

** That is altogether another thing," replied Charles ; 
'* but there is no use in talking to you ; you are so matter 
of fact. Rely on my * words,^ James, your situation is as 
certain as if you held the appointment this moment in 
your hand.'* 

The youth thanked him with smiles and almost tears. 
The gentlemen, one of whom had narrowly escaped being 
drowned through the bravery and strength of the young 
farmer, resumed their clothes, which had been carefully 
dried, and bidding good night to the cottagers who had 
sheltered them after their wetting, were accompanied to 
the carriage — which Rajrmond's father had sent — by 
James Hodges, who saw them drive off with all the feelings 
incident to a new state of existence. A sudden hope had 
burst upon him. He had never been, as he truly said, 
fond of farming, but had reconciled himself to it so as to 
be of great service to his family ; and a^ his father was 
growing old, and he the eldest of the children, James was 
already of no small importance in his little circle. Richard 
Haymond was the son of a landed gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, and his friend Charles Cherry was now spend- 
ing with him the Oxford vacation. They had been out 
shooting ; and as Charles was in the act of crossing a deep 
and rapid stream, he had fallen in, and was instantly 
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borae down the current. His friend was already in the ' 
water, determined, if possible, to save him, when James 
Hodges^ who was watering some horses at the bend of the 
riyer^ dashed forward, and in a moment rescued Charles 
from his perilous situation. Thus one of the two 
gentlemen became a heavy debtor to the young iarmer. 

Although very diissimilar in character Eaymond and 
Cherry were much attached to each other. Bichard was 
thoughtful, steady, and persevering, never asserting any- 
thing until assured of its truth, and more prone to give 
than to promise, feeling that a promise is a debt which 
holds the promiser in thrall until it be discharged Charles 
was gay and cheerful, and would have been generous, but 
unfortunately he never managed to husband his resources 
so as to have anything he could legally call his own to be 
generous with. He was quick and brilliant in conversa- 
tion ; and though not more than nineteen, had acquired 
the undefined reputation of a " capital fellow.** His words 
were more abundant than his deeds — ^not that he was ever 
guilty of a wilful falsehood, but he was careless enough to 
deceive himself both as to his powers and his resources. 
His friend once told him he might go through the 
world with his eyes shut if he pleased, but that he had no 
right to lead others astray. Charles was displeased with 
him for such plain speaking as long as he eould be dis- 
pleased with any one ; for, truth to tell, he quickly forgot 
and forgave, however angry he might have been at the 
moment. J 

'' What a capital manager you are> Hichard," he 
exclaimed to his friend, as the carriage rolled towards 
Baymond Lodge ; '^ you always contrive to have money." 

" My allowance is less than yours though, Charles." 

** But yours is punctually paid," was the reply. " My 
father is seldom punctual, though he promises he will be ; 
and then I promise others — and so-on. I was quite 
ashamed of not having a guinea to give that fine fellovr at 
once, for you had no right to give him anything; but 
I will certainly get him an appointment." 
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" I -wish," observed his frieod, — " I wish with all my 
heart yoa had not told him so : it will unsettle him quite, 
and the chances are ten to one against your being able 
to keep your word. You might have endeavoured to 
obtain a situation for him, and if you succeeded, well and 
good." 

" How you throw oold water over everything, Richard,'* 
interrupted his mercurial companion. " What other way 
had I of repa3ring my obligation to the poor fellow who 
saved my life ? '* 

^ Now, Charles," said his friend, " do not get into a pet. 
I do not want to steep your deeds in cold water, only your 
words ; but it is a duty not to mislead — ^not to promise 
tmless you are oertain you can perform." 

*^ But I am certain," said Olutrles vehemently ; '* I tell 
you I am certain. Do you think my &ther would r^uae 
anything to him who saved my life ? " 

** An3rthing he could obtain," observed Eichaid in hk 
usual quiet voice. 

^ Fflha ! do you mean to say that my £Ei.ther, with all his 
high connexions and great friends, could not obtain a 
sitoation of one or two hundred a-year in the excise or 
post-office, or some of those places, if he were to ask it ? 
Why, he could with as much ease and certainty as I draw 
on this glove." He proceeded to illustrate his theory by 
drawing on the glove ; probably the leather had become 
damp ; but from whatever cause it was, it tore right 
across. 

" I fear a too apt illustration," said young Raymond, 
laughing rather maliciously ; upon which Charles Cherry 
flung himself into the comer of the carriage, so as to 
shake the springs. " Really, Raymond, you are too bad," 
he exclaimed. ''You would check all generous feeling." 

" You do not mean that — you only mean that I prefer 
' deeds to words.' " 

" I hate musty aphorisms^" grumbled Charles. 

" I like them ; they are short cuts to highways/' said 
Richard — and then commenced a long silence. 
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At last Charles said, " Do you mean that I shall be 
ungrateful enough to forget this poor fellow, and to break 
my word V* 

"I mean, Charley, that you will not only remember 
bis bravery, but do your best to reward it ; but I doubt 
your power, and I regret that you have disturbed his 
mind by the introduction of a hope which may render him 
unfit for his daily labour.** 

" We shall see," answered Charles Cherry ; " we shall 
see." 

It was a bright moonlight night when the young men 
sprang into the hall of Baymond Lodge, where they 
received the congratulations of their friends and relatives, 
and Charles won all hearts by his glowing account of the 
presence of mind and bravery of the young farmer, who 
had risked his life for his preservation. The moon, as I 
have said, was in the glory of its harvest fulness — ^a bright 
beautiful moon — and many of the gay party were grouped 
in the windows looking out upon its beams, and admiiing 
the effect of the mild, chastened light upon the landscape. 
Some five miles away from that brilliant room, James 
Hodges, leaning upon the gate which led to his father s 
farm-yard, was meditating neither on the moon, nor the 
landscape, nor the stacking nor ploughing, but on the 
promise made him that afternoon by the young Oxonian 
who knew so many fine people — and also of a certain 
Jessie Gray ; for during the last five months whatever 
James thought of, Jessie was sure to form the fore- 
ground, the most important portion of the picture his 
imagination produced. Nor was this surprising, if the 
beauty and gentleness of Jessie Gray are taken into con- 
sideration. James thought it was a very singular thing 
that the only man in the parish who seemed insensible to 
Jessie's charms should be his own father. Everybody 
had a good word for Jessie except Mr. Hodges ; lie 
became afflicted with an incurable deafness whenever she 
was praised. He told James once that Jessie was too 
poor and too proud for a farmer's wife, and James 
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ventored to tell Um that he knew nothiDg whatever of 
Jessie Gray. Now James meditated on his change of 
fortune, for he never doubted, from the manner as well as 
ibe matter of Charles Cherry's words, that the appoint* 
ment was as certain as the fact that a lovely harvest 
moon was shedding its beams on Jessie's lattice : he 
thought he could not do better than impart the good 
news to his gentle sweetheart, and instantly set forward 
through meadow and tangled copse to the humble but 
neat cottage where she lived with a widowed mother. 
When he entered, poor Jessie was in tears, and the widow 
received him coldly : she told him she had met his father 
by chance that morning, and he had spoken his disappro^ 
bation of his son's acquaintance with her daughter so 
frankly, that she had resolved his next visit should be his 
last. 

" And do you, Jessie," inquired the young man, " con- 
sent to this 1 " Jessie only wept the more, while her 
mother continued talking of her daughter's being too 
good to be " smuggled " into Farmer Hodges's family ; and 
boasted that her own father's relations had a carriage to 
step into when those of other people walked a-foot. 

** There is no need of such talk, mother dear," said 
Jessie at last, going to the table upon which James had 
rested his hands, and then hid his face within their 
palms ; ^' there is no need of any such talk. James is far 
above me in the world, and I ought to have known it 
before ; but I suppose being made more of than I deserve 
to be, put me past thinking it, though I see it now. I 
will never be the one to encourage him to do anything 
opposed to his father's wishes, for I have no means of 
securing him &om the poverty into which his father's dis- 
pleasure would plunge him ; and so, James, may God 
bless you, and may you be happy — as you will be here- 
after — with some one more suited to your station, and as 
much, to your heart as I was ; for I believe you loved me 
-^you said so, and you proved so, and to my latest day I 
will never forget it." And the poor girl meant all sh& 
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said, and felt at that moment as if the world and all 
therein was dead to her for ever. 

'^ Look, Jessie ! " exclaimed James, striking the table 
with his clenched hand — ^a species of rustic illustrative 
eloquence to which he was addicted when strongly moved 
— " father may do and say what he pleases, but Tm not 
going to remain with him — I'm not going to continae 
clod-hopping all my days. I shall have a situation, Jessie ; 
and when Tm independent of him, you will not say me 
* no.' When you are my wife, he cannot but love you. 
He was right in a thing he said once — you are not fit for 
a farmer's wife, but you shall be the wife of a gentleman ! " 
and James was so excited between joy at the promise, 
and anger at his father, and the vision of Jessie in a silk 
gown, that he chisped her in his arms, and kissed away 
the tears which lingered on her cheek. Mrs. Gray, how- 
ever, said this was very wrong, for that ** his father was 
still his father ; " and Jessie observed that was very true, 
and the idea of his ever being a gentleman was quite as 
absnrd as of her being a lady ; that such could never be, 
as ladies and gentlemen must be born so. And James 
replied that such might have been the case long ago, but 
was not so now, as the world was improved. A great 
deal was said by Mra Gray and James ; the former at 
one moment agreeing with the latter, then returning to 
her text, and declaring her daughter never should be con- 
sidered an intruder ; while James, in the wildness of de- 
light at Jiis prospects, and displeasure with his father, 
almost terrified them by his vehemence. Jessie continned 
placid and thoughtful, and at last James accused her of 
coldness and indifference ; and then she cried again, and 
he begged her pardon ; and when he took his departure, 
he left her with a disturbed and bewildered mind ; while 
on his part he resolved to tell his father he was deter- 
mined to give up farming and devote his time, previous 
to his obtaining his situation, to the improvement of his 
mind, so that he might be the more fitted to enter the 
office he was to hold. 
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He put this resolve into practice the next morning in 
the presence of both parents. The farmer, who was 
going to the uplands, resumed his seat, and his mother,- 
tiJdng off the spectacles she had just put on, held them 
between fingers that were trembling with emotion. '' Is 
it an exciseman or a postman you are to be, James, or a 
porter in livery at an office door to tend twenty masters ?" 
inquired his father, sarcastically; ^and is it for such a 
prospect you would give up the thought of being — when 
I am laid under the shadow of the old yew tree, whose 
branches cover near two score of our name — is it for such 
a prospect you give up — ^more than the chance — the cer- 
tainty of being what I am ¥ " 

" You*d never let me be what you are, father," an- 
swered James, rather sulkily, " for you'd never let me be 
married." 

** Oh ! " exclaimed the farmer, " sits the wind in that 
quarter ? I told you once before I thought Jessie Gray 
too poor and too proud for a £strmer's wife. I say so still. 
We are eleven in family : if a young wife is immediately 
added to us before your brothers and sisters are grown, 
tbere will be more than the land can support." 

** Jessie has never been too proud to work, father," said 
James. 

** Her mother provoked me to declare more than I in- 
tended this morning, with some of her family absurdities," 
Gontinued the farmer ; *' but I'll not say what, in a few 
years — ^when you are older and wiser — ^if you continue to 
love her, and she proves herself industrious, what I might 
do ; though, certainly, a wish to leave me just as you are 
come to the strength of manhood, and I am falling into 
years, is not the way to make either your mother or my- 
self anxious to gratify you." 

" I never liked farming, father — never was suited for 
it. My brother will soon be able to take my place, and 
you are as hale and hearty as ever." 

" We ought to like our duties, James," answered the 
old man ; '^ and we can suit ourselves to the station we 
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have been brought up in, if we like. Your brother is 
ten years younger than you ; and well you know I am 
not as hale and hearty as I was. But that is not all. I 
do not ask you to look at your mother, whose tears are 
rolling down her face at the idea of your leaving us ; but 
I ask you to remember how unlikely it is that the young 
gentleman should be able to perform his promise. And 
even if he were, there is a great deal of difference be- 
tween the plenty and health of an English farm-house, 
and the economy and sickliness of a town lodging, with 
fifty or sixty pounds a-year to starve upon." 

" Fifty or sixty pounds a-year ! " repeated James, in a 
scornful tone. '^ My dear father, the gentleman said he 
would get me anything I pleased to ask, no matter what 
it was. 

" Well, boy, think well over it before you do anything ; 
you never had any talent for study, and even now Edward 
writes a better hand than you. Think of the future j the 
farm needs even more hands than our own, and if you 
leave, I must intrust to a stranger what I thought my son 
would care for : so think over it well, James." 

The farmer left the house, and the dame shed many 
tears alone, James now loitered over his work, and 
Jessie became idle, not from intention but abstraction — 
— divided between the wise resolve to break off an engage* 
ment which her lover's father would not sanction, and the 
new- sprung hope that James would soon be in a position 
to reconcile his father to anything he pleased. 

Thus the large farm and the small cottage were dis- 
turbed. In the meantime Charles Cherry was not 
unmindful of his promise. He wrote by the next day's 
post to his father — ^a gentleman of high rank but slen- 
der means — ^stating James Hodges's heroism, and bis 
desire to procure him a situation. He thought it was 
better not to say he had promised one, as his father 
might be displeased. He rode to the farm and told James 
what he had done in his usual glowing language, which 
confirmed the young man in his distaste for his occupa^ 
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tion, and in his resolve to " be a gentleman." He cer- 
tainly applied himself to his pen, and paid more attention 
to hia education than he had ever done betore ; bat the 
pliant days of youth were past, and he had never been 
qaick oi apprehension. Instead of continuing the zealous 
help to his father which the old man hoped for, he became 
listless and inattentive, setting a bad example to the 
younger portion of his family and to the labourers, and 
affecting the bearing and airs of a gentleman. 

Perfectly unconscious of the mischief which had arisen 
from his incautious promise, Charles Cherry continued at 
Oxford gay, buoyant, and happy ; for a time the soul of a 
society which, notwithstanding his wit and popularity, 
had begun to look upon his words with doubt. He was 
one of the richest fellows, in promises, in his particular 
college ; there were few things he would not promise to 
do for every one. His ready tact assisted him out of 
many a thoughtless engagement, but one or two of his 
excuses were so shallow that they got talked of and then 
laughed at by his companions ; and when once a " clever 
fellow " and a " witty fellow " gets laughed at, be sure his 
popularity is on the wane ; the jester is the last person to 
endure a jest. 

Among others, he one morning received a letter from 
James Hodges, written in his best style and best hand, 
reminding him of his promise, telling him how glad he 
would be of the situation, as his father and he had totally 
disagreed, and urging most strongly upon him the per- 
formance of what, though not unwilling to perform, he 
had quite forgotten. If he could have seen, even in this 
aingle instance, the results of his well-intended but most 
ill-advised words, they might have prevented the contimi- 
ance of a habit so largely at war with the truth and 
peace of society. Jessicas mother had died suddenly, and 
James, finding that a relative in a distant part of the 
-country wished her to reside with them, had prevailed 
upon her, broken-hearted and alone in the world as she 
was, at once to unite her fate with his. The old farmer, 
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already provoked by his inattentive conduct, became so 
angry at what be considered the daplicity of a private 
marriage — unauthorised as it was, for both were under 
age — that he drove his son from beneath his roof ; in 
this extremity James applied to Charles Cherry, whose 
promise, on which he still implicitly relied, had been the 
origin of his unsettled state of mind, making him discon- 
tented with an occupation, which, though his natural 
indolence made him sometimes Uiink irksome, he would 
have been more than content to follow. 

Cttiarles, despite his unfortunate habit, was kind and 
generous when under the impulse of feeling ; and his &oe 
flushed with self-reproaoh while he remembered he had 
never given aught but words in return for the service he 
had received. He drew out his purse ; it contained five 
pounds. If every one had been ten, he could not have 
kept all the promises of payment he had made through 
the week — and it was only Wednesday ! Besides, he 
thought that obtaining for James a situation would do 
him hr more good than sending him a *' paltry five 
pounds." Under ordinary circumstances, the letter, like 
many others, would have been thrown on one side, but 
his conscience pricked him even to pain ; and he replied 
that in three months Parliament would meet, his father 
and himself would be in London, and that, when on the 
spot, he would put matters in such a train that he (Janaea 
Hodges) would be certain to obtain what had been pro- 
mised. He did more. With the same pen he also wrote- 
to his father, soliciting certain allowances whi(^ he had 
been expecting, concluding with a P.S. that he earnestly 
hoped his &ther would remeu^ber that he had said he- 
would look out a situation for the fine fellow who had 
saved his life, and to whom he had been able, as yet, to 
offer nothing but thanks. 

To this letter he received, in due time, a reply — also 
in a P.S. — ^that he was worn out by the words of the 
people at the War Office, for that his brother had not yet 
got his commission; and that he ought to have managed 
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to do something at once for the &mier himself, and not 
^ palmed " the person upon him. Both &.ther and son 
had the same " promising " quality, and yet were severe in 
their oensuxes upon each other; for each suffered from the 
other's &ult. 

Charles Cherry and Bichard Baymond were not as 
constantly together as they had been in the days of their 
earlier acquaintance. Bichard's steady forethought, his 
deeds without words, were perpetual reproofs to the careless 
and biilliant Charles. And he grieved so much at the un- 
dermining of Charks's reputation, even amongst those who 
laughed most loudly at his wit^ that both young men 
rather avoided than sought each other's company. Young 
Baymond, however, had not lost sight of James; he hesurd 
(tf his discontent and subsequently of his having so seriously 
displeased his fJEtther; but a conversation he held with 
him led to the convection that, until he had practical 
proof of the fedlacy of mere words, his mind had become 
too unsettled to return to his former labour, or indeed to 
do anything but dream of the future. 

Three or four months had passed since James Hodges 
had heard from Mr. Charles Cherry. The London season 
had filled the streets with its usual throng of idleness and 
occupation, and the I^ark— for fashionables only recc^nise 
the existence of one, esccept on levee and drawing-room 
days — ^was full and gay. 

*' How do you expect a gentleman to be at home at this 
hour of the afternoon 1 " inquired a servant of a young 
man who had anxiously asked for his young master; 
« snwly every gentleman at this time of day is either m 
the Park or at his club." 

" When I called in the morning, you said he was not 
up," said the stranger. 

** Why, of course. How could you fancy Mr. Charles 
oonld be ««^ at ten o'clock 1 " 

** What time this evening will he be at home ^ " 

" No time at all," he replied rudely. 

*' Did you tell him my name — James Hodges I" 

o 2 
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" Of course I did, if you left it;" adding, in a muttering 
voice, "all you seem to have to leave." And then he 
banged the door. 

James became deadly pale, and leaned against a pillar 
of the stately porch : " My God ! " he said unconsciously, 
** is it possible that all his words go for nothing ? " 

"What else woidd they go for?" exclaimed a thin 
sharp-eyed sharp-featured man in a thread-bare suit c£ 
rusty black, who had, unperceived by James, been standing 
behind him during his brief conversation with the fooft- 
man. " What else do you expect his words or any of their 
words to go for, but for nothing ? Sell them for nothing, 
and you are a loser — you lose your time. I have been starv- 
ing upon the elder man's words of promise these ten -years, 
and I know they will never be fulfilled ; and yet I come 
here every season to hear them repeated — just as a chUd 
runs after a bubble : it knows it can't catch it, and yet 
it runs. It has grown a custom with me to knock atLthis 
door, though I am not let in ; but I catch him sometimes, 
and while he speaks I think he means to do — ^his tone is 
so gentle, and his words are so honeyed; they used to reach 
my heart once, though now they go no further than my 
ear. Still my ear desires to hear them, and so I come ; 
the very knocker knows me, and lies close ; but it is aa 
evil habit, and you are young enough to get rid of it. I 
thought I rendered service to more than he, and have 
been repaid by words — ^led into a fool's paradise by words, 
and led out of it by starvation ; that's what poor place- 
hunters come to — that's what poor place-hunters come 
to!" he repeated, and ran down the steps, James thought, 
like one half-crazed. 

Sadly and moodily James Hodges sought to retrace his 
way. That morning he had — though break&stless and 
penniless — ^bounded up those steps as certain of a kind 
reception and immediate aid as man could be ; now he 
literally crept down them trembling with despair. He 
had expended the last pound which the affection of his 
mother bestowed, in bringing himself and his young wife 
to London, knowing that, according to Charles Cheriy*s 
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letter, Parliament had met, and all the great people 
were in town together. The real truth never flashed 
upon him, that neither Charles nor his father had suffi- 
cient power to obtain the smallest situation for him who 
had cast away his birthright, and drawn into his destiny 
a young and helpless girl, from faith in a promise. 

** If,*' thought James, " what I have heard is true, I am 
utterly ruined. And Jessie, whose determination I over- 
€amfr~ who might have been in comfort with a relation, 
fidie too — she will be starving in another day." The 
thought was too horrible to endure ; but youth is sanguine, 
and it was followed by one of comfort. ** I asked nothing 
from him : I made no request. Surely he would not 
^ntonly destroy him who had just saved his life." This 
assurance he repeated over and over again to himself, and 
it enabled him to meet the warm inquiring smile that 
greeted his return with something like self-possession. 

A few days after James's fruitless visit to the great 
man's door, Charles Cherry called upon Richard Raymond, 
who was keeping his terms in the Temple. After a few 
introductory sentences, "You remember when I wag down 
with you at Raymond Lodge ]" 

"I cannot surely forget it," said Richard, bowing 
slightly over the great law book he had been reading. 

*' You remember the little accident I had ?" 

" Yes ; but you did not think it little then. However, 
it is some eighteen or twenty months ago," replied Richard 
drily. • 

"And you remember James Hodges, your father's 
tenant's soni" 

" Oh, surely ; he who behaved with so much bravery." 

" Capitally — ^very kindly indeed," said Charles, rather 
hesitatingly; "but I think you could hardly call it 
* bravery j' for, if you remember, he had a horse — ^he was 
on horseback — and it was the horse which swam to us." 

" Oh, yes, I remember all about it ; but I only repeated 
your own words — eighteen months ago." 
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" Your tone is not kindly, Raymond," said Charles ; 
** and I remember you thought my promises were made 
too thoughtlessly. I fear you "were right. I did indeed 
mean to provide for him ; but my father has not done as I 
wished, and I can't at present do anything for him ; and 
the worst of it is, he has come to London." 

'' I knew he had quarrelled with his father, and married," 
said Bichard. 

" Yes, foolish fellow; and all (he says) relying on my 
word. Was there anything ever so absurd V* 

"As reljdng on your word !" said Bichard. Charles 
Cherry's fiice flushed. 

"Richard Raymond," he replied, "if you want to 
quarrel, do, and I will quarrel with you ; but do not taunt 
me ^ith what I cannot help now. I am sorry I misled 
this young man ; and more than sorry that I have not 
the means oi doing for him what I ought. I am guinea- 
less as ever." 

In the early days of the young men's friendship, the 
frank smile and this frank avowal would have made 
Richard open his purse at once to his friend, but he had 
learnt to consider impulses as valueless which produced no 
effect. He, therefore, simply remarked that he did not 
wish to quarrel with him ; though perhaps the knowledge 
of how much James's &mily had suffered from his late 
^ywardness, and its cause, had rendered him more severe 
than he intended ; that he foresaw at the time the dan- 
ger, and warned him of it-^but there he paused, for he 
did not like to enter farther upon what could not then be 
remedied. Charles Cherry began to justify himself, de- 
claring the kindness of his intentions and the absurdity 
of the young farmer's coming to town expecting that a 
situation would be ready for him at once. Richard con- 
tinued nearly silent, until Charles asked him if there was 
no cottage or small quantity of land his father could let 
James have ; or could he use his influence to reconcile 
him to his father 
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^I" he replied, ^'can enter into no engagements for 
<ythera." The tone of his voice, and the severe expression 
«£ countenance which accompanied these few words^ 
obliged Charles Cherry to take his hat, leaving the cham- 
bers of a man he was compelled to respect with the de- 
grading knowledge that the feeling could not be mutual. 

"Leave me," said Eichard, '^ James's address." Charles 
tore it off a letter and gave it him. '' Yon will then do 
aomething for the poor fellow ?" he inquired. 

" I really," he replied, " wonder how you can ask me 
such a question." 

^' We are not likely to meet again," said Charles, with 
unfeigned emotion. 

" I do not think we are," answered Bichard ; " our 
thoughts, and feelings, and habits — to use a term of my 
new profession, our practice — ^would not agree. You re- 
member, Chaiies, * deeds not words'— the only habit for 
our own peace and the peace of others — ^you will think so 
yet, believe me." They parted. 

"What a splendid horse and cab he drives," said 
Hichard to himself, " and yet he can spare nothing from 
those luxuries to do an act of justice — to afford to keep 
Jbis word." 

The embryo lawyer pondered for a few minutes, and 
looked at the address which he held in his hand It was 
tliat of a miserable back lane in Chelsea. He turned the 
paper over. " I have sold all my clothes, and have had 

no food for ;" the rest was torn away. He looked 

at the date which was with the address. It was the 15th, 
and that was the l7th. He dressed himself quickly, and 
having directed the servant to hire a hack cab, told the 
2nan to drive to Chelsea. It was a fine clear day. Pass- 
ing the Athenseum, he saw Charles laughing on the steps 
-with a few of those whom the world honours ; some justly, 
others unjustly, as the case may be. He recalled, with 
tlie rapidity of thought, the days of his boyhood, when he 
nsed first to go hunting, then fishing, then shooting; 
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and there were few excursions which were not in some 
way connected with James Hodges — ^good-natured James, 
always ready to oblige, and believing that others were as 
kindly as himself. He thought of him on the breezy 
uplands — by the side of the streams — ^under shelter of the 
^dde-spreaing tree^-cheerful beside the rude plenty of 
his father's board, and warmed by his mother's love. 
19'ow — ^he called to the man to drive hater. At last 
alighting, he found his way through a dirty little court) 
swarming with children. He asked for the object ot his 
generous and unostentatious solicitude. 

*' If you're the gentleman he expected," said a ragged 
woman, " I wish you had come sooner. He could bear bis 
troubles no longer, though" added the wretched creature, 
'*I don't see what he or she was either, that they should give 
themselves airs, and not bear what we all bear day after 
day. He was mighty upstart in his way." 

'* He tried to drown himself last night, sir," interposed a 
man, who seemed to possess more feeling ; *^ and would 
have succeeded but for his poor young vn£e, who, think- 
ing his mind was straying, watched him close. The 
police have charge of him now." 

Poor James ! His true friend having got upon his 
track, he was saved — saved to return to the country 
a wiser and a humbler man. Bichard's father did find 
him a cottage and some land, without promising to do 
either, and want and its agonies were driven from him 
and his — ^and yet the poor ^Uow's cup of suffering was 
not full ; a neat headstone was, within a year, raised 
beneath the old yew-tree, recording that Jessie, the wife 
of James Hodges, died in the thirteenth month of her 
marriage, lamented by the husband who owed her his 
life. 

Charles CheiTy's career was that of a man who, losing 
his self-respect, is sure to lose the respect of others. From 
thirty to five-and-thirty he was a diner out ; then he was 
seldom found at the tables of married men ; then, until 
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or- 
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about forty-five, he was a wit at the clubs, degeneratin 
by degrees into a lying humourist. Of late he is seldom 
seen, and no one seems exactly to know how he lives, for 
he has neither character nor credit. 

Eichard Eaymond has been for some time serjeant-at- 
law, and held in universal respect ; his practice ever 
agreeing with his precept — a man of Deeds, not Words. 
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ELLEN DOYLE. 

Thebe was nothing particular about the Widow Doyle 
and her daughter, except the clear-sighted good sense of 
the one, and the fresh rustic beauty, and loving, womanly 
heart of the other. " Clear-sighted good sense " — ^looking 
steadily at one side of a question and then at the other 
— thinking and reflecting, and then judging, and acting 
on that judgment — ^are certainly not attributes of Irish 
character ; but none, even in days (happily past) of ex- 
cusable, however lamentable, unpopularity for Ireland, 
could deny the loving, womanly nature of the Irish 
maiden — ^be she of Celtic or Saxon ancestry. 

While her companions would pass, as peasants usually 
do, the most picturesque and beautiful spots in the 
lovely neighbourhood, close by her mother's fiEirm, and 
feel no interest in their beauty, Ellen would look and 
linger and wonder if other lands, more rich and prosper- 
ous, were as £Eiir to look upon as her own, and feel more 
than a gossiping interest in the legends and tales which 
tradition had chained to the woods and waterfalls. She 
had received sufficient instruction to render her alive to 
whatever bore the semblance of information, but not 
enough to enable her to discriminate between the real 
and the unreal Of course, she had a lover ; — ^nay, lovers 
plenty and to spare ; " more," as she said herself, " than 
was good of them.'' Some, who had a sharp eye to the 
long lease of the widow's farm ; others, who thought Ellen 
could not refuse the prospect of a jaunting car to take her 
to church on Sunday — ^for though a Doyle, she was a 
Protestant, — others, again, who loved and admired her 
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for herself, and cared comparatively little for the pro- 
spect of her being heiress apparent to the pretty cottage; 
the four cows and their accompaniments of pigs and 
poultry, crowned by " the bit of land " of twenty acres. 
The widow, soon after her husband's death, resigned half 
the farm she then held to her landlord ; as she told him 
frankly — " She and the land would run to ruin, if she 
held it on ; but she knew (if the Lord spared the crops 
and the few cattle) she could manage the rest, and rear 
her little girl decently in the knowledge and love of 
Ood!- 

The past time of death and starvation had injured 
3Irs. Doyle, as it did every one, more or less. She did 
not feel it as bitterly as many because she had some 
money in the savings-bank, and was thrifty as well as 
charitable ; but she suffered deeply, notwithstanding, — 
suffered in feeling, and in the self-sacrifices she felt c^ed 
upon, as a Christian woman, to make for those around 
her in their time of need, no matter whether they de- 
served it or not. " The Lord,'* she would say to " a hard 
man to the poor," — a near neighbour, who was called " a 
black Orangeman," and who was as violent against 
"Papists" as "Papists" could be against him, — "The 
Lord never told us what our neighbours might do for us, 
but He told us what we must do for them. Nothing can 
be stronger than His command, — * If thine enemy hun- 
ger, feed him ; * that's what I look to. I know that day 
after day I forsake the straight path, and somehow get 
into the crooked ; and yet I don't look to be a castaway 
for that ; I look to be forgiven. I commit this and that 
sin with my eyes open, knowing the differ; they fell 
into sin through the darkness they are born, bred, and 
reared in ; but even that has nothing to do with it. 
Year after year we are called to help missions in foreign 
parts, and I read in the papers of money collected for far 
away misfortunes — burnings or earthquakes — in lands 
whose names Ellen can hardly make out ; and all is done 
48 it ought to be. Sure, then, Mr. Eankin, it's not the 
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starvation at our own doors we'd turn from, while there's 
meal in a locker, or fire on the hearth." 

" We are not," answered " the hard man to the poor," 
" ' to take the children's bread and give it to the 
dogs; " 

*' No," she replied ; " but the dogs are not to starve ; 
they * eat of the crumbs that fall from the rich man's 
table;' the more bitter they are against us, the more ia 
it our high Christian privilege to succour and save them 
in their distress." 

" That's very bad philosophy," said Mr. Kankin ; 
" your savings-book will soon be fit to light the fire with, 
at that rate." 

" I only go by the Bible," answered the widow, meekly ; 
" I only go by that ; I think my own way is l)est 
and safest ; and the law laid down for our duty to our 
neighbour is so plain, that I wonder any one can mis- 
take it." 

" I never," thought old Eankin, while he buttoned his 
coat in a miserly way, up to his throat, — " I never saw 
such a fool as the Widow Doyle ! She might, but she 
never will, be worth a quart of buttermilk above the 
world." 

Ellen, as I have said, had lovers. Her mother placed 
such implicit trust in the purity and honesty of her 
nature, that she suffered the suitors to come and go, with 
only a passing observation or a quiet jest with her daugh- 
ter as to their number and quality. 

" Nell, my darling, I don't think the old clerk of the 
savings-bank has ever paid you a visit since I drew the 
last five pounds to lay in the breadstuffs for ourselves and 
the poor. I wish the good English people would send 
the charity to our clergy, or even the priests, instead of to 
the relief committees, that job out starvation, as one may 
say, — job everything — even the word of Grod." 

" So do I, mother. It's a good riddance of the old 
clerk, though ; he who used to say what a beautiful 
mother I'd make for his six children. I think I see my- 
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self the mother of another woman's children, all older 
than myself." And Ellen laughed. 

" Then there's the farmer from Tullogh I " 

" Mother, I can't abide dark men j they never look 
clean." 

" Well, jewel, there's Kodey, the horse dealer." 

** What ! the foxy fighter ; who said I was an unbroken 
£lly, and wanted a strong bit in my mouth ) who hal- 
looed when he saw me as if I was a pack of hounds ; and 
vowed being at a marriage was as good sport as being in 
at the death ! Pretty love-making that ! I would as soon 
marry a cub fox ! " 

" Mr. Darcey, the gardener at his lordship's, has a love 
for you, dear ; he's a very good lad." 

*' Well, mother, he is & good lad ; too good almost ; 
rather short." 

'* Short, darling ! he is taller by two inches than your 
poor father was." 

" Well, mother, I am four inches taller than you, by 
the carpenter's rule ; but that's no rule ; I don't think 
he loves me." 

"I do." 

" I don't then ; for you know the little dance on my 
birthday, long ago, when every one who came in kissed 
me j I was only fifteen — just a child. Every one kissed 
me, as a matter of course, that day, when they wished 
™6 i^Yj except James Darcey. He brought such a beau- 
tiful nosegay." 

" Yes, I remember the nosegay." • 

*^ Well, and then he asked if he might give me the 
nosegay, and a kiss ; only think, — * If you please, Miss, 
may I kiss you 1 * — it was so fimny, and came out as stiff 
as a poplar." 

" What did the girl want I " exclaimed the widow. 

**' Not his kiss, or any one's ; but it was so strange, to 
ask kave for what is taken without ; it was the first 
time in my life I thought there was anything wrong in 
a friend's kiss. He is so stiff; he says my laugh wants 
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pruning j but that was only when I was laughing at 
him." 

" The shyness was the more proof of his love ; he's a 
very good lad." 

" Indeed he is, dear mother. But since you look so 
serious about it~-<lo not," she added, earnestly, " do not, I 
beg of you, — do not, darling, if you love your poor Nell, 
ever even him to me as a husband. Td die sooner than 
have him ; I would a thousand times." 

" There, don't cling about me so," said the widow ; 
while she clung even more closely to her child, and pushed 
back the hair from the face that nestled to her bosom ; 
" Don't cling that way ; indeed, it's no time to talk of 
marriage, or giving in marriage, when there's such a curse 
working through the country. They're always worrying 
for something. I could forgive them for wanting the 
emancipation; that was natural; but there's nothing 
now that couldn't be mended by employment and in- 
dustry." 

" They want liberty," said the girl, raising her head 
and looking with kmdling eyes in her mother's face, 
" liberty and law." 

" Law, is it, dear ! " repeated the widow. " Well, 
then, they want the only thing in the wide world they 
don't wish for : and that's nonsense ; they'd do eveiy- 
thing with the law, but keep it ; and they're never easy 
but when breaking it to JtUters. As to liberty, they do 
what they please, more's the pity ; and they talk what 
they please, and that's a greater pity." 

The kindling of the girl's eyes faded away, and she 
dropped her head again into its former rest ; but this 
time it fell soffcly and tenderly ; before, she had plunged 
it so as to conceal some violent emotion. 

" What ails you, Ellen — ^you tremble so ; and you so gay 
and pleasant a minute agone ? 'Tisn't the ague that's 
coming to you — or the fever, Lord bless us ! — ^is it ? 
Look up, my child ! — darling ! — avoumeen ! What is it, 
my heart's jewel ? " 
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"Nothing, mother," she replied; "nothing — only a 
faintness ; I'm well now. If Mr. Darcey saw me this 
minute, he wouldn't say I wanted prunii^ ; I'm cut down 
enough as it is." 

" And what's done it, darling?" 

" What's done it, mother? " she repeated in a tone of 
new and almost fierce indignation. "What's done it? 
and the country starving ! But we'll pay it off one of 
these days. We can't always lie still, and die by hun- 
dreds, under a foreign yoke." 

"Why, child, what ails you? The limine has been 
sent by God ; and if the reHef is mismanaged here, no 
blame to those who have sent it. I can't understand 
you, Ellen, I can*t ; you were so gay this minute." 

" You evened James to me as a husband, mother ; 
that made me ill to think of; it's gone now, dear." 

" But that did not put rebellious thoughts into your 
heart, my own child ; you must have got them from some 
one ; they are as infectious as fever, — more destructive 
than famine. Oh ! my darling, who has been disturbing 
your mind ? My own dear one, have you been heeding 

the talk but surely you could not hear it. It isn't 

possible, after the promise you gave me three months 
agone, — ^never to let him cross the door step ; never to 
meet him with an intention; never to listen to his 
voice ! — ^it isn't possible that Matthew Furlong has dared 
to speak to you of love again. Oh, Ellen ! if this was so, 
I'd rathOT be the mother of the starving children that 
perished as they reached that door, with the green of the 
vetch and the raw nettle on their lips, than your mother ! 
Speak !" added the widow, after a pause — " speak 1" She 
held Ellen from her with both hands, — ^" speak! — ^it is 
not possible, with true Protestant blood running in your 
veins,— reading God's holy word at morning and evening 
prayer, — ^knowing what you do, — ^knowing that if war 
came to-morrow the pike and the faggot would destroy, 
as in the '98, — ^it isn't possible that you would take as a 
lover one who could not pray by your side, and who 
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believes the gates of heaven are closed against you and 
yours ! " 

" Mother, indeed — indeed he does not believe it !" ex- 
claimed Ellen. 

" Then you have seen him," said her mother, in a low 
agitated voice. " You have seen him and spoken with 
him ; he has spent this cruel winter, not in collecting 
money and distributing food, as he might have done,— 
for I don't deny he has the voice of the charmer, — ^but in 
inflaming the hearts and ears of those who believe any 
promise from the like of him. He stands beside the 
dying, not to relieve, but to call out, 'Look here !' He 
stopped the mills when they were at work, by threatening 
the millers ; and caused the little capital that was left 
in the country to leave it, by threatening the lives 
of those who gave employment. You have listened 
to his words!" She relaxed her hold, and Ellen, with 
bending knees and faltering step, turned away without 
reply. 

" Oh ! bitter is my grief, and deep, deeper than the 
sea, my misery. Ellen, my child ! " continued the widow, 
as she looked after her daughter with mingled sorrow and 
anger, "there was a time when — God forgive me — I 
■could have cursed you ! *' 

The girl shrieked and turned round with outstretched 
arms. 

" Not now, not now, my poor girl," added her mother, 
hastily, but waving her back ^vith her hand ; '' curses are 
aiot for the lips of the sorrowing sinner; but when I 
came from the true-blue north, your father's bride ! God 
help me ! I have learned charity since, but not foolish- 
ness. No, no ; there's a deal in the difier, I know what 
thei/ must believe, and must do, or else they are not true 
Catholics; and dearly as I love you, I would sooner 
follow your coffin than your wedding to the church with 

that son of as bitter a Koman But I will not say 

another word, though you have broken yours, Ellen. I, 
that trusted you and never questioned you — never thought 
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your eyes had need to turn from your mother's. — I wish 
I had never asked the promise." 

And sitting on the low seat, where she had often 
nursed the child who now caused her so much misery, 
she rocked backwards and forwards in a manner peculiarly 
Irish ; moaning and ejaculating, half aloud, half to her- 
self, while Ellen leaned against the window, sobbing 
violently. What a contrast to the playful commencement 
of the conversation between mother and child ! 

That same night the widow called to her daughter, — 
" Ellen, there's a shivering about me, and a burning in 
my head, and my lips are dry ; there's an impression too 
on my heart, and over me altogether, and I'm thinking 
it's the fever that's on me at last !" 

Ellen arose, and could hardly believe the change which 
a few brief hours had wrought in her mother's face ; she 
ealled the servant to run for the doctor, and administered 
the remedies she had so frequently given to strangers. 
She fancied she had grown so accustomed to the symp- 
toms that she could not be mistaken in the mode of 
treatment ; but now her hand trembled, and she doubted 
her own power to think or act ; her brain was confused ; 
each moment she saw her mother become worse, and before 
the doctor's arrival delirium had betrayed itself in wander- 
ing and unconnected words. She spoke of her early home 
—of " true Protestant Derry " — she denounced the faith 
that is professed in earnest sincerity and devotion by tens 
of thousands of her countrymen; she exulted in the 
"banner of Ulster," and then, with mournful sobs, 
entreated the Almighty for pardon, to teach her charity 
and forgiveness, "even as God for Christ's sake had 
forgiven her." 

She called to Ellen, and when the poor girl replied, and 
knelt weeping beside her, and took her burning hands, 
she put her away and said she knew her not — that she 
was not her child — her child was true : there was false- 
hood in her eyes ; she could not be her Ellen — her Ellen 
was all truth. She never would think of loving any one 

p 
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but one of her own faith, with whom she could win para* 
dise, and stand with him, as al^ should with her husband,, 
beside the judgment-seat, at the last day. 

The doctor said it was a bad, a very bad, case ; she must 
be kept cool and quiet. What agony to those who love, 
to be told the patient must be kept " quiet/' when the 
beloved one is never still or silent for a moment ) The 
Widow Doyle had been a blessing to the poor, and it 
added much to the wretchedness of the people, when she 
was no longer able to alleviate their sufferings. Devoted 
as she was to her own particular fedth, she knew that 
it was her duty to relieve all classes of Christians, — 
every one who needed, — and she did so with secret 
prayers that they might find what she believed to be the 
only safe refuge in the time of sorrow or of death. 

Those who live in England, where the practice of large 
benevolence, a pew at church or chapel, a reoMmo^^e atten- 
tion to the laws of society and the duties of the Sabbath^ 
are sufficient guarantees for the soundness of their faith, 
can hardly imagine the zeal — ^true and futhful to its 
object, but often blinded by its own violence— by which 
the Irish, as a nation, are led to contend each with the 
other, on religious point& The " true Protestant " watches 
the approach of a symbol tending to Catholicity, and guards 
against it as feverishly as if the Pope himself were about 
to enter and dwell within his house ; he will give a share 
of all he has in the world to the poor Catholic in distress, 
because he has a propensity to sive^it is part and parcel of 
his Irish natai» to be he^f generouBi-bat heViU not 
yield an iota of his mistrust. His faith ! his *' Protestant 
faith " is his shield, his buckler, his glory ; not from a 
desire to boast, but from active and actual principle ; and 
he can conceive no faith as faith, which is not as bold, as 
rash, as uncompromising, as intolerant, as bitter as his 
own. This is met in a spirit equally true and sincere at 
heart, but sometimes less open, less frank — ^though, if pos- 
sible, more uncompromising — ^by the Eoman Catholic ; who, 
when at a loss for complaint of present grievance, as regards 
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his faith and position, has " ages of misrule," too fearful and 
too real, to fall back upon ; both are desperately earnest in 
religion, both fiery Peters rather than thinking Pauls. 
There is no deception in Irish religion, whether it proceed 
from the Protestant or the Roman Catholic Church ; the 
people do not make it either a cloak or a tool ; it is the 
impelling power of their lives however they mistake its 
nature ; they live with it and for it, and would die for it. 
Perhaps it might be said with melancholy truth, such is 
their zeal, that the one would die happily, if thus could 
be exterminated, not the neighbour, but the neighbour's 
faith ! It seems impossible for the Roman Catholic and 
the Protestant to live in Ireland on the terms upon 
which they do live in England and elsewhere. They are 
bom to struggle for ascendancy, and they do so, not 
from corrupt, but from mistaken, principle. 

Day after day passed, and the widow was bowed down 
lower and lower by the fever, which spared neither age 
nor sex, weakness nor strength. 

" This night. Mien," said the physician, ** will determine 
all." 

** This night — ^this night ! " repeated the poor girl ; and 
she seated herself by the bedside to listen to wanderings, 
now breathed rather than spoken, and to gaze, until her 
imagination, distempered by anxiety, conjured up scenes 
even more full of sorrow and despair than that on which 
she looked, ^e placed the carefully shaded candle at a 
distance, but where its light enabled her to see every 
movement of the face ; without, in the kitchen, there was 
no lack of watchers ; — ^there are more than enough in 
Ireland ever ready to watch and pray. 

" She was ever and always a fine woman, and had an 
open hand to the poor," murmured one. 

** Ah ! then, she was j I*d give ten years off my life, of 
my own free will, to see a priest of the right sort come to 
her this minute — sure, if it toasn^t for the (me thing, it's 
the likes of her would lead the way in glory!" said 
another. 
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" She^ll have no ullagawn like a Christian ; nor anything 
that way ; a Protestant funeral isn't like a funeral ; nor 
they never care to get first to the churchyard ! " observed 
a third. 

"It's a pity for the young craythur of a daughter," 
resumed the first. 

" She's a darling, though they say she troubled the 
vnddy lately." 

" I'd like to see the child that's not a trouble to its 
mother," grumbled a fourth. "I have two in heaven, 
glory be to God ( I was able to pay for that, any how), and 
three to the fore still, thanks be to Him ! and they worry 
the little life that's in me out of me, sure enough, — (Pass 
the pipe, Mrs. Murphy, if you plase, ma'am j my heart's 
down, wanting it,) — they do that, every day I open my 
eyes." 

"It's a mercy to see them taken before one, out of 
a world of trouble and starvation," said another ; " Fve 
laid all mine in the churchyard, among new-made coflins 
and old bones ! and now I know the worst that can come 
to myself.'* • 

The shadowy speaker, who looked like a link between 
the dead and the living, buried her face in her hands, as 
if she would shut out, before her time, the world with 
which she was soon to part company. 

Meantime, Ellen watched; often the piilse was felt, every 
movement was observed ; the moon had risen and gone 
down, and the stars were glittering in their mysterious 
pathways. Half the outside watchers had fallen asleep ; 
others were grouped at the door that opened to the xoad, 
whispering together. Ellen thought she heard a t^p at 
the window. She did not even look; it might be a 
bough, or a bird startled from its repose. Again — this 
time she looked round and saw fingers moving on the 
glass. As if by instinct, she knew the hand, even in that 
dim, shadowy light. She moved noiselessly to the window, 
and cautiously pushed it back. 
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** Not now," she said, " not now ! I cannot speak to, nor 
think of yon, tiow." 

" Not now ! " a low, soft, manly voice replied. 

" No endearment now," she said, as he attempted to 
kiss her cheek. " We have murdered — no, / have mur- 
dered her. Do not come again, do not, if you either love 
or pity me ! " 

She returned to the bed of the sleeper, and falling on 
h^r knees beside it, prayed. No sob or sigh escaped her 
lips — no moan ; but the heaving of her bosom, the con- 
vulsive swelling of her tht*oat, showed how much she 
suffered. The morning was just breaking when the widow 
moved her head restlessly on her pillow, and awoke. 

" Ellen— Ellen ! " she whispered. 

" I am here," replied the girl. 

" Yes ; that is your voice ; — ^this is your hund. I feel 
dying ; but I am held back. Ellen, give me your oath 
—that you never will marry him ! " 

Ellen was wild during the first instant with delight, a* 
being recognised by her mother ; but the revulsion at 
hearing this request almost killed her. 

" It is for God and His feith I plead," the mother 
added, faintly ; " I would meet you in heaven, you, your 
husband and children." 

" Oh, mother ! " ejaculated Ellen. 

" He is with our enemies ! He will die an untimely 
death. Oh, Ellen ! for the sake of the heaven you hojie 
to win — do not deny me ! " 

Ellen sank again on her knees ; the old spirit, which 
Mrs. Doyle imagined she had conquered, seemed now to 
have triumphed over her better nature. 

" Swear never to marry him !" she said, almost fiercely; 
" or I may spend my last breath cursing my own child." 

" I do swear," replied Ellen, kneeling, and wringing her 
hands together. " I do swear never to marry Matthew 
Eurlong." 

"Again ! let me hear it again !" whispered the widow; 
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and she moved her spectral hand — ^the forefii^r pduted, 
as if to arrest the attention of Heaven. 

Ellen repeated the same words — the hand descended 
upon the coverlet, and remained as it fell; the head rested 
back, the lips remained apart^ but the eyes closed peace- 
fully. Mien had no power to shriek, though she thooght 
her mother was dead. Her heart beat so vicdently that 
it seemed to drown all sound. She continued her fixed 
gaze until her eyes ached, throbbed, bunked; but she 
could not withdraw them. At first the desire to cry out 
had been overwhelming ; but gradually it subsided. She 
forgot the thrilling horror of her own words. She thoioght 
the beloved face looked less and less changed. She sought 
the pulse with trembling fingers ; it did not flutter Hke 
an expiring bird ; it was low, soft, steady. She felt the 
akin moisten beneath her touch. She looked more closely. 
A dew, blessed as that which descendB a£ber a scordung 
day of sunny summer, upon the parched eartk and 
scorched herbage, rested on her mother's io£by brow. 
The sun had not risen more than an hour, when the doctor 
assured Ellen that, in all human probabUity, her mother 
was saved. His opinion was as unerring as his skill 

Many weeks had passed. ISHeo. rejoiced in her moldMr's 
recovery ; and yet she was no longer a happy girl, or eiwt 
a cheerful girl. Every day, often every hour, her mother 
asked her what was the matter. There was one answer 
— '' Nothing.'" Matthew Furkmg was seldom at hoine ; 
eldom seen in his own neighbourhood. Matters, pdiiti- 
^ally speaking, grew worse and worse. The national 
schools were deserted by the elder boya Men not em- 
f^oyed about £a.rms or railroads^ were, notwithstanding, 
always busy — more busy by night than by day. They 
"talked of their " clubs," as XiOndon men do— imd their 
wives might have said, to the same purpose, for they drew 
them from their hearths and homes. The fierce orations 
<of noisy speakers — brawling for their own notoriety, and 
oalling it the liberty of their country — were read beneath 
the peaceful hedge-rows, while the fields remained tin- 
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tilled. Tbe starving and penniless peasant still mana^^ed 
to shoulder his rifle and point his pike; there were mid- 
night marchings and gatherings, and signal fire's on the 
bills ; the raw material was worked into a state of fusion 
that heaved the island to its centre. 

Matthew Furlong was, as I have said, but seldom seen 
in his own neighbourhood ; the widow Doyle was glad of 
thia 

'* She has forgotten hioi," she said, " very soon ; but I 
wish she would make her choice before I die, and not 
look BO pale and worn down. She never complains^ 
though, and seems pretty cheerful sometimes; girls do 
change so-^and then the country is in such a stAte i" 

The widow was feebler in body and mind since her ill- 
ness. If she had been as quick of ear and eye as before, 
she would have observed Ellen more closely, and judged 
more correctly. She was benevolent as ever, and derived 
great consolation from her Bible, picking out bits of the 
prophecies, and applying them to the present time. 

One evening Ellen left her asleep in her great straw 
chair, and, as she had often done before, repaired to an 
old iniin that topped the neighbouring waterfidl, and 
-waited — ^but not long — ^for him she had sworn never to 
marry. They met silently, but aflSactionately. 

" I cannot bear it much longer, Nelly ; nor will it be 
needed," he said, after a pause; '' the cause of liberty must 
conquer ; we shall regain our own, and drive the Saxon 
back to the soil of his fathers, while we enjoy our own. 
I would not have endm'ed this — " 

" My mother, Matthew 1 my mother !" said Ellen. 

^' No, not even for yowr mother, Ellen ; were it not 
that I am sure the whole of the south will rise to a man, 
And that I shall see you a lady — ^' 

" Oh,^ Matthew !" she interrupted ; " / never can raise 
my head, and look my mother in the face. My heart is 
broken !" 

" You would drive the spirit out of an hundred men 1" 
he exclaimed fiercely. *' I humour you in every way, and 
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this is my return. There are scores of girls on Treland'is 
ground this minute, who give their love only on condition 
that the man of their heart shall be ready to give his life 
for liis country. I don't think a woman worth having 
who does not value the honour of the man of her heart 
more than his life, and her country more than either !" 

Ellen passed her hand rapidly over her brow. " I am 
not worth having ; I know it," she said, without sob or 
tear, but in tones of intense meekness and anguish,— 
*' yoii can say nothing so bad of me as what I know of 
myself ; — it is that that has driven the spirit out of me. 
I have dared to thank God that my mother's eyes grow 
dim, so that she cannot see me as I am 1 Oh, what is a 
girl worth when she cannot respect herself ; when every 
look and word is a lie to the mother that bore her, and 
whose prayer that * she may keep innocency, and take 
heed to the thing that is right,' seems a scorn, not a 
prayer for her good ! Do not turn from me, Matthew ; 
God sees and hears me ; He knows I love you as much — 
nay more than ever. I am not more wasted in heart 
than in body. I do not know my shadow as it lies now 
there at my feet." 

" Your mother will know all when we are up ; and I 
will take such care of her and all the old Protestants that 
she will forget I am the Papist Matthew Furlong. If 
I had my way, she should have known it long ago,** 
observed the young man. 

" No, no, it would kill her," said Ellen, wildly. " I can 
bear anything but that." 

" I come to tell you all we do, and all we mean to 
dare," he continued, "but you keep on at the same 
whine." 

" I do not deserve to be a patriot's wife now," she 
answered. "I used to look upon i>atriotism as the 
holiest thing to live or die for — ^now — oh, Matthew! 
indeed I would cheer and guide you if I could. I would 
warn you ! " 

He threw his arm round her, and stopped her waming- 
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with a kiss — " Look, my own Nell ! — see the fire on the 
hill — the signal is two hours sooner than I expected. 
Next only to my country dc T love you, darling — and 
now, God bless you ! " 

" But you are not going yet ! you are not going yet ! " 
she exclaimed, all her womanly affection returning, and 
encireling the only man she ever loved — " not yet ! " 

He pointed to where the first fire was answered by the 
kindling of another. 

" And you love me, Matthew 1 — you do not scorn me 
for my falsehood to — to — my mother?" 

" Scorn you for your love and trust in me ! " he replied, 
again and again kissing her with all a lover's fervour. 

" But," she said, " I read it in an old torn book once, 
about a lady who deceived her father — marrying without 
his knowledge — ^no bridesmaid at her wedding — ^no merry 
bell, telling the world she had wed. No parents' blessing 
on the clasped hands. I thought how she must cry in 
her sleep, as mother says I do, and dream ; but stay, that 
was not it. The father told the husband that as she had 
deceived him, she might one day deceive her husband 
also ; and in time he came to think so, and murdered 
her." 

" For loving him so well ?" 

" I do not know, indeed," said Ellen, flinging back her 
hair, " but I know she deserved it, for deceiving her old 
loving father." 

Again Matthew kissed her, and pressed her to his 
heart, and thought, " this must not last, or she will soon 
be mad — but, there goes another fire ; the country will 
be up before to-morrow's sun is above our heads ; then, 
hurra for liberty ! " In the excitement of that parting, 
[Ellen forgot all but Matthew. She laved her fo.ce in the 
pool at the foot of the Waterfall, her dog looking sadly 
in her face ; and when she returned to the cottage, her 
mother, to her great relief, was still asleep. 

The next day, strange wild reports rode through the 
country like evil spirits. Ellen could not conceal her 
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agitation. Towards evening a strange man beckoned her 
from the cottage, and whispered that he was afraid 
Captain Matthew was hurt ; but, any way, he was at the 
" ould place," Thither Ellen flew, 

'^ It's almost over with me, as well as the cause, Ellen, 
dear!" he said, when she sank on the grass beside him; 
" the cowardly, unmanly rascals ! We shall be hunted to 
our lairs like wild animalsw To die like dogs in ditches, 
and nothing done ! No, I can't be moved, dear 1 I 
made my soul last night ; after I saw you, hundreds of 
us received the blessing, in case of accidents. Keep up, 
darling, and promise me, my own darling wife — swear to 
me you will " 

" She shall not swear to you," exclaimed the widow, 
who had followed her daughter unperceived, and only 
heard the last words — driven as she was to distraction by 
seeing Ellen supporting Matthew's head on her bosom. 
« She is perjured in the sight of God akeady ; perjured," 
she repeated, falling on her knees and tossing her arms to 
heaven. 

*' No, no ; she is not — ^not that ! " said the young man, 
as he endeavoured to drag himself towards her. '^ When 
she made you that promise, to relieve your mind — on 
your dying bed, as you thought it — when she made you 
the promise not to marry me, she had been my wife a 
month. Forgive her — I am dying ; she will have no one 
now but you ; forgive her, and forgive me ! In all my 
struggles for my country and my faith I never had a hard 
thought to you — ^forgive her ! " 

The old woman's arms fell by her sides ; gradually she 
sank upon the earth as a child sinks to its slumber. Ellen 
sprang to her — raised her in her arms. Matthew exerted 
his feeble strength ; for a minute they supported her to- 
gether. 

" Forgive her ; forgive us ! " he repeated. 

Of her own accord she pressed her cheek with a long 
pressure of love upon her daughter's bosom, and expired. 
For a time, as long as there was a murmur or a sound, 
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their friends forbore to intrude upon them ; but alai^med 
at the silence, only interrupted by the plashing of the 
water, they advanced, and found Ell<\n grasping the hands 
of her dead husband and her dead mother. Tearless and 
speechless, for days she remained in the same state, cold 
and white, without sound or motion j and those who 
knew her some three years past could not recognise in her 
wasted body and enfeebled mind, the loving and lovely 
Ellen Doyle. 
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"There, father!" exclaimed Meta Laird — "there! is 
not that a beauty ? I determined you should have a new 
fishing basket for your first day's fishing this season — 
look ! is it not nice 1 so white and cleaU; and much larger 
than the old one — a great deal larger, and I am sure it is 
handsomer — ^this lovely morning deserves a pretty basket. 
And here you see is a separate place (my own contriv- 
ance) where you can keep your knife and hooks and 
lines all dry and tidy — so good bye to the old basket ; I 
really was ashamed to see my own darling father with 
that sun-dried, broken-up thing. I call this the perfection 
of a basket.'* 

The fisherman took the gift, and kissed the round rosy 
cheek of the donor. Meta was ever trying to " surprise" 
this much loved " father" into new pleasures, while, truth 
to tell, he would have greatly preferred quietly to indulge 
the old ones. He had a positive affiection for his ancient 
fishing basket ; it had been to him as a friend and com- 
panion before Meta was old enough to be either the one 
or the other ; but he would not allude to this, and spoil 
her delight---he submitted to all sorts of small incon- 
veniences without a murmur. Meta was one of those 
active little creatures comprehending at once the advan- 
tage of every improvement which came under her very 
limited observation, and practising (whenever it was pos- 
sible to do so) its working out upon her father. He had 
been a victim to a pair of "expanding" braces, which, 
instead of " expanding" cut into his shoulder whenever he 
attempted to throw his line. He would not tell Meta for 
the world — ^she had " surprised" him into wearing thorn 
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Ids last birthday. He had been nearly lamed for life by 
a pair of such lovely " patent shoes," which she had walked 
into the nearest town to buy for him ; and now this fish- 
ing basket ! — that he must take care of, and keep in 
order! 

" Well," continued Meta, " you do look nice 1 and here 
is a patent strap that will keep it tight in its right place 
— ^now mind you don't lay it on the grass — and there is a 
doth inside to keep the fish from staining it, and " 

" My Meta," suggested the poor Sergeant, " don't you 
think you might hang the basket up with the fishing rod 
the colonel gave me for show, just there, and let me still 
use the old one ? It would be quite an ornament to your 
pretty little parlour V* 

Meta coloured, and pouted. **0h," exclaimed the Ser- 
geant, with unusual alacrity, " of course I will take it, 
since you wish it; only it is quite too good for me. A 
second kiss determined the matter, and away went the 
" Fishing Sergeant," rod in hand, and basket on shoulder. 
Meta was delighted ; but as the basket gleamed in the 
sun, and her father descended the «hill, she lamented 
having neither man, woman, nor child to tell of her hap- 
piness, for the neighbours were at their farm work ; and 
so Meta talked it out and over — to the cat. She sought 
sympathy in all the great and small rejoicings of her 
buoyant spirit ; and this time, poor puss winked and 
blinked, and purred, until in the fulness of her heart, 
its mistress filled its saucer with milk, threw crumbs to 
the wild birds, talked the basket question over again to a 
sick chicken, while it daintily picked " cutlins" from her 
hand, and finally sat down to *' alter" a waistcoat of her 
father's — and which, if she accomplished, would render him 
exceedingly uncomfortable, unless he did again, what he 
had slily done before — slit the lining with his fishing 
knife. 

And now, good reader, you want to know all about 
Sergeant Laird and his daughter Meta, and why he was 
called " The Fishing Sergeant." There is not much to tell 
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— he was called ''The Fishing Sergeant" simply because 
he was so untiring a '' brother of the angle ;" and in Ire* 
land they are fond of distinguishing those they like by a 
pet name. So he was more frequently called ^^The 
Fishing Sergeant" than " Sergeant Laird," and his daugh- 
ter was better known as *' May Blossom" than as Meta 
Laird — ^that is all, as &r as regards the names ; and as to 
the history, thus it is : — 

Laird had accompanied his then "young master'' to 
the wars, at the commencement of the Peninsular cam- 
paign. They entered the service together, and bath yrere 
distinguished in their respective grades as excellent 
soldiers and the handsomest fellows in the regiment. At 
the battle of Albuera, Laird saw his master struck down 
and the colours torn £rom his grasp. He stood over the 
living but prostrate form, regained the colours, but re- 
ceived a wound in his head which injured his intellect so 
much, that after his promotion he quitted the service, 
returned to his native village and to his young wifi^, in 
time — and only in time — to take his new bom in&nt in 
his arms, and aft^^ the lapse of a few more days, follow 
that much lored wife to her last borne in one of the most 
picturesque churchyards in the sweet county of Wicklow. 
Every one said the Sergeant would certainly die — that 
neither his enfeebled mind nor body could sustain the 
shock ; and two kind-hearted fEumers' wives warmly dis- 
puted which should perform the duties of maternity tO' 
the motherless babe. '' I have the best right to the dar- 
lint," said one, " because its mother (who is now a saint in 
heaven), when she came to see my own babby — and he m 
but ten days oulder than hers" — said, 'Mrs. Doyle,' says 
she, ' I hope my babby may be as fine as yours.* Sure 
thcU gives me a right to nurse it with my own ; and if the 
Almighty plases to take the poor fstther, sure it can 
share with me and mine as long as we have bit or sup for 
ourselves." 

*' Well, Mrs. Doyle, ma'am, it's all thrue for you, but 
my Norry is not in its third month yet, and as fine a 
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child as yours, and that's compliment enough for any 
child ; and 'deed, if you'll only look at it, Mrs. Doyle, I 
have the best right, for did I ever lave the darlint young 
craythur's bed-side from the time she took bad untU God 
took her altogether? And didn't she place the babby 
on my breast, and the tears raining from her eyes ; ' take 
it,' she says, * and be a mother to it, as you have been to 
me. 

" Well, Mrs. Myers, I can't go beyond that," said Mrs. 
Doyle ; " I wish we could have the babby week about, 
which we can when she's weaned any how — for I am sure 
the poor father will never do a hap'orth of good — ^and we 
shall have the little beauty among us, loved by high and 
low ; and sure it's a true saying, * the more babes the 
more blessings,' and so Mike says j and the sweetest of 
music is the voices of children — God keep them to us all 
in peace and innocence." And so the poor and gentle 
hearted women parted, Mrs. Myers taking the little 
stranger to her wellnsheltered and comfortable home close 
to the " Wooden Bridge," and Mrs, Doyle determining 
to look after the poor Sergeant, and see if he could be 
brought to himself. 

The little Meta (they called her afber her mother) waa 
wonderfully beautiful, but so delicate and small that 
Mrs. Myers wept many tears lest her nursling had been 
" overlooked" by "the good people." After the lapse of 
a year, the Sergeant would wander to the wooden bridge, 
and spend hours wat<;hing the child, in whom as yet he 
expressed no interest. Every creature who passed him 
on the road had a kind word or blessing to give him — 

" May the light of the Lord relieve your sorrow ! " 

" Thanks be to Grod, you're growing bravely, Mr. Laird; 
we'll have you strong and hearty soon, and taking delight 
in your beautiful babby." 

" Heaven is smiling on yon, Sergeant dear ! this £ne 
morning." 

^ Grood luck to you, sir ! and may the glory hereafter be 
greater than any you ever see in this world." 
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It was charming to observe the abounding sympathy 
shown to the poor Sergeant, whose pale, calm face and 
wandering eyes told painfully of undefined suffering. 
He was always well dressed and soldierly in his deport- 
ment, and gradually, as his strength returned, his mind 
resumed its functions ; but the fatal battle and the death 
of his wife seemed to him as one event, and Meta had 
passed her third year before he comprehended that she 
was his child. But when this knowledge entered his 
heart, he seemed animated by a fresh spirit — all his 
thoughts and feelings centred in her — she was his " cbild- 
angel," his guide, his life ; and Mrs. Myers's six olive 
branches did not reconcile her to parting with her 
" May Blossom." The officer whose life Laird had saved 
had merged into the country gentleman, whose first care 
was to provide for his faithful servant; he not only 
placed him in a pretty and well furnished cottage, with 
two acres of land, but presented him with a deed of gifl 
of the same, so that Meta was considered a village 
heiress. But when years flew past, and Meta was no 
longer a child, like many an heiress, instead of " keeping 
company" with those who had stores of rural wealth, 
Meta fixed her affections upon a young and timid school- 
master, with neither money nor land — ^though all de- 
clared " he had more learning entirely than any lad in 
the country, and was fit to diecoorse with either priest or 
minister." Be that as it may, Edward Byland entered 
" Sunny Side," as Meta chose to call her father's cottage, 
while Meta was engi^ed in '^mending" the waistcoat 
we have already mentioned. " Well ! " she exclaimed, 
after a coquettish glance, " Edward, go away — no, you 
shan't say a word — go away this moment ! You have 
made me miserable, and I was so happy — just to look at 
you is enough to break anybody's heart." The young 
man lefb the cottage without speaking. " Edward ! oh, 
very well, sir ; if you choose to march off after that 
fashion — why you may, that is all ; and you need 
not — oh ! you are come back — ^well to be sure ! " She 
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paused and looked earnestly at him, and gradually 
her beaming face clouded— the waistcoat fell from her 
hands. 

" Where is your father 1" inquired the youth in a voice 
tremulous from emotion. 

" Fishing." 

*^ I have sad news for him ; his old officer, his Mend, is 
dead." 

" Dead ! " repeated the girl ; " why it was only the night 
before last I took him up the great trout father caught, 
and he said he would throw a line himself this evening 
into the stream at the old place, and &ther will be there 
to meet him. Oh, Edward, how will my poor father 
ever bear it ! it will throw him back—" and Meta 
burst into violent weeping. 

The kind-hearted gentleman had gone to rest, at peace 
with God and man : as Edward sai^ truly and devoutly, 
"their loss was his gain." "The whole country," he 
added, "would be heart-broken; the colonel knew no 
distinction between rich and poor, and all would feel his 
loss before the corn was ripe, or the swallow had gone on 
her journey." 

When Meta regained some degree of composure, she 
took counsel with Edward how this great sorrow could 
be communicated to her father; but before there was 
time to make a single suggestion the Sergeant entered ; 
he stood still, and calm, and erect^ on the threshold; 
there was not a vestige of colour in his face. Meta^ 
always rash, exclaimed, " Edward, he has heard it ! " 

There was no reply ; but after a pause Sergeant Laird 
threw off his foraging cap, cast down his rod and basket, 
staggered forward to his seat, his head fell upon his arms, 
which he had crossed on the table. Meta was thankful 
when his deep-drawn sobs were followed by tears ; but 
even then Edward found it no easy task to keep her 
quiet ; she would question her father as to how he had 
heard of his coloners death. 

When he raised himself and leaned back, it seemed as 
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though the trials of ten more years had been added to 
his liie. 

" Go," he said to his daughter, " go and bring his first 
gift to me after his return ; that will teach us how to 
bear this trial 3 you know where my Bible is." 

When Meta left the room he added, *•' This morning I 
went to the spot where I was to have met my colonel 
this evening ; something drew me to it. Edward, he was 
tliere before ine — there, with his back against the pollard 
ash, his arms folded j but the old smile was not on his lips. 
I felt as if the morning was turned into moonlight — I 
raised my finger to my cap, I tried to hail him — for the 
first time the sight of my commanding ofi^cer was painful 
to me. I stooped for something, only to get my eyes off 
him — when I looked again I saw it, expanding-like, 
melting into air — I knew he was gone ; I have been ever 
since trying to get home. I shan't be long after him — ^he 
came I know for a warning. Thank God, this place is all 
safe for my little girl ! you will be kind to her, Edward, 
when I am gone — you will be kind to my child j the 
May-blossom has been as fresh in winter as in summer — 
eveiy mother has been to her as her mother ; it will be a 
cruel parting, but it will soon come ! " 

It was not only in the Sergeant's cottage that day that 
tears and prayers mingled together. 

As the colonel left neither widow nor child, the in- 
heritance passed away to a stranger, who had never been 
seen among them. 

'* Sure it's hard enough to lose such a friend I " ex- 
claimed Meta's foster-mother \ *' its cruel hard to lose 
such a friend and not to know from Adam who's to 
reign over us ; lucky for them that has leases. And sure 
it's a blessing the Sergeant has his cottage firm as the 
Hock of Cashel, to himself and liis child, now and for ever, 
amen ! — for as sure as we're on this spot of living, the de^r 
colonel's steward, Jemmy Downes, begrudged thena that 
cottage, and many a time I've heard him say that it was 
a fine thing to live and do nothing just for a hit of ct dip 
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on a man's head — and HyaJb not half as bad as what the 
boys give each other just in sport at Martinmas or Easter 
fairs.'' 

There was mnch deep grief, and much loud waUing, as 
I hav« said ; and above all, the Sergeant was stricken 
almost as heavily as when, years ago, he saved the life 
he now helplessly lamented. Edward did not communi- 
cate to Meta, or to any, the sapernatural appearance the 
poor Sergeant believed in, but displayed as much kindness 
as wisdom in his attentions to the JOsither of Ins beloved 
Meta. In village life, the small interests and conjectures, 
and proa and cotw, and gossiping, blot out the heaviest 
vidtations. The colonel was dead, and he had " a most 
beautiful funeral," and a great monument, supported on 
cannon, with marble flags floating over it, was to come 
over from London ; and the new landlord was '' expected," 
and the steward (who had seen him) declared he was a 
£ne gentleman entirely and behaved like a gentleman, 
giving him power to do all things according to his own 
pleasure, and to show him (the new landlord) reason, in 
black and white, for all things. That he was bound to do 
— who else could do it? for the colonel was his own 
agent, and no one but him betwixt the landlord and the 
people \ he would do nothing hard or unneighbourly, 
but he mvjst do his duty. And so the next rent-day he 
called at Sergeant Laird's cottage— the soldier was not, 
, as he expected, away fishing — and Meta. occupied about 
some small housewifery, was talking to him in her plea- 
sant cheerful voice, when the steward's shadow fell across 
the door-way, as he crept stealthily up the side path. 
'' Grood morning Sergeant Laird — good morra, Miss Meta 
, -fine moming, auw-I thought you'd have been at 
;i the strame as usual, at your hard work — eh ! Tm 
^ thinking the new landlord will presarve the water, he 
u won't like every feUow in the place to go skelping his 
^ tr&wtr 

^ Meta flushed scarlet in a moment, but Laird had not 

j heard half the steward said-^his senses continued in a 
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degree paralysed ; but^ with natural good breeding, be bad 
risen and offered bim a chair. The steward sat. 

** Did you say," inquired the Sergeant, " the new land- 
lord was fond of fishing ? I could not show bim the 
stream Master Downes, it would break my heart ; I hope 
the gentleman will enjoy it, but I could not go with bim. 
Meta, have you asked Master Downes what be will 
take 1 " The steward laughed brutally : *' Show bim bis 
own stream — ^that's not bad, faith. Ah ! I'm come for 
the running gale — ^the half-year's rent, Sergeant. Come, 
Miss Meta, you look shaq> enough to understand tha^ ; 
I suppose you know what the rent was ? and if you do 
not, I can tell you what it is — loe do not want cats that 
won't catch mice." 

" Kent ! " repeated Meta, " we never paid rent as you 
well know ; this cottage, with its two acres of land, was 
a free gift from our honoured colonel to my £a.ther and 
bis heirs for ever — rent 1 " 

" Yes, I know you kept that tale afloat ; but if it's so, 

WHERE IS THE DEED?" 

" We can show it yon at once. Father ! Master 
Downes wants to see tlie deed of gift — it is all right, sir 
— ^get it, father, it's all safe and Arm." At this moment, 
greatly to Meta's relief, her affianced husband entered 
the cottage ; the wedding-day had been fixed, and Ed- 
ward's good fortune was much talked of. Downes nod- 
ded to him — ''Make the old fellow undei'stand ; " but 
Meta's indignation could not be restrained. '* My &ther, 
Mr. Downes, shall be ti*eated respectfully ; be is TLofeUow, 
but a king's soldier. When you speak to him, or of bim, 
be so good as to remember it." " Meta — what is the 
matter, my child ? I will find the deed — it's aU right he 
should see it ; he must obey orders you know." The Ser- 
geant, assisted by Meta (the occupation saved the stew- 
ard farther chastisement), looked over bis desk. There 
was no deed there. Drawers and boxes were aU searched 
— Meta working herself into a fever of indignation and 
anxiety — while the steward sat by gnawing the top of 
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his stick, and enjoying her dismay. " It is quite safa 
somewhere," said Lsurd, wearied with even so much ex- 
ertion, " and it must be found, for Edward here, insists 
that the little property be settled on Meta — ^put out of 
his power, so to say — and when that is done, and my 
child has another protector, I shall bless God and die ! " 

^'You had better settle this before then/' said the 
steward, "and pay up the rent due since the colonel's 
deal^ — IVe brought a receipt for it, all right according 
to law. I can't promise you to remain here, at this or any 
rent— our new master doesn't like small holders — so I may 
be forced to eject ; Pll do all legally." The bewildered 
soldier drew forth his money, but £dward and Meta 
would not permit him to acknowledge that he owed rent ; 
and after many bitter words had passed, the unjust stew- 
ard quitted the cottage, determined, in the event of 
Laird's not being able to produce the deed of gift, to> 
get possession of what he had heard the colonel speak 
of repeatedly as ''his gift of gratitude to Sergeant 
Laird" 

Time passed on — the " country cried shame " on the 
steward, but he heeded it not. 

The Sergeant was incapable of rising against the op- 
pressor. Meta stoutly resisted the possibility of entailing 
poverty on the young schoolmaster by becoming his wife, 
until the deed was found. Downes forbade the te- 
nants to send the children to his school, and he had 
impressed the people with so much terror that they feared 
him too much to disobey. During this contention, days 
and weeks amounted to months ; the poor Sergeant was 
visibly sinking ; the bloom had fled from Meta's cheeki^ 
and the young schoolmaster had not a dozen pupils. 
Visions of Australia mingled with his dreams, but he 
well knew the Sergeant could not be removed, and he 
would not leave Meta. They had written to the new land- 
lord a simple statement of facts ; the reply referred them 
to " Mr. Downes." 

At last he did his worst — distrained for rent ! When 
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the process was served, the hardened ^server" txtmei 
away with tears in his eyes. The Sergeant was tying 
flies, and so intent on his oooupation, that it was 
Meta's sohe that rendered him conseions of what was 
passing. There was something beyond all teUing painfbl 
in the expression of weak and patient suffering in his faoe 
-*'' Meta, my child, they need not disturb the things, the 
deed is safe somewhere ; I am a soldier, sir, and would 
not tell a falsehood — sit down — ^I will find the deed ;" and 
mindlessly, helplessly, his fingers wandered as if searching 
for it amid the tangled horse-hair and shining feathers, 
until at last he settled again quietly to the constmction 
of a " grey hackle." The nei^bours crowded in with 
offers of assistance, and Edward endeavoured to draw the 
Sergeant and Meta away, but in vain. One byone the 
household goods were piled outside the cottage — ^not 
rudely or with violence, but still it was done — and sud- 
denly roused to a perfect conscionsness that he was 
despoiled of the home given to him by his departed 
officer, the old soldier stood erect, and placing his hand on 
his daughter's head, said — 

" I call you my neighbours, and this man whom I never 
injured, and above sSl, I call €k>d to witness — ^that I am 
unlawfolly despoiled of what was given as a shelter to 
my old age and a provision for my child. I call for no 
vengeauce upon Downes who has worked me this wrong 
— ^I hope the Almighty will forgive him, but he knows 
that deed is in existence, as well as I do — ^though I am 
homeless." 

'' No, Sergeant, that you're not," interrupted a &mier ; 
'' you and the little girl must come home with me ; sure 
the misthress has sent her own horse and pillion for ye.'' 

" Sure Tve the best right to them," shouted another, 
" with more room in the house than I know what to do 
with — it's to us they must come." 

''Let's toss up," exclaimed a fine spirited son of skil- 
lela, " let's toss up— head or harp — who'll win them." 

" There's not one of us will buy a stick of the things — 
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DoTWTies was afraid to come — ^tbree groans for Downes — 
three cheers for the Sergeant and May Blossom." 

" No," said a shy young farmer, " Miss Meta must have 
three cheers for herself." 

" I cannot bear this," murmured Sergeant Laird, " take 
me out Edward — ^this kindness kills me. Stay ! my rod 
— that's it — and basket." He gathered his flies together 
with trembling fingers ; poor Meta*s present was handed 
to him, and he was in the act of casting it over his 
shoulder, when one of the men brought from a back shed, 
along with some broken vessels, the old Jiahing'hasket. 
Kod and strap fell from the Sergeant's hands — ^the elas- 
ticity of youth, the memory of the past returned to 
him together — he sprang forward with a scream, fell 
upon his knees, and lifting his arms to heaven, exclaimed, 
« Father, I thank Thee ! I bless Thee ! I thank Thee ! ** 
There was a pause ; all pressed eagerly forward. " Stand 
back !" he said, " but no, come round me, rank and file ! 
rank and file ! I said the deed was in existence — it is 
here neighbours — ^here 1 in my old fishing-basket His 
honour gave it me beside the stream — God bless him; 
I placed it there, under this line and the old landing-net 
that lost him the trout. I rolled it in my black neck- 
erchief, neighbours, to keep it dry ! Here it is — here. 
Head it out Edward — I am not houseless, and my child 
will have a home ; read it out I say ! it is the word of 
<jommand." 

Before Edward could begin, there was a shout and a 
rush amongst the gathering. The farmer who proposed 
-three cheers for Meta had detected and recognized the 
<jrown of Downes's hat passing at the other side of the 
liedge ; and, with half a dozen other " boys " from a dis- 
tance, seized and dragged him forward amid roars and 
groans, and assurances of " how delighted he would be 
the deed was found." "The deed was found, and he 
should hear it read every word of it, and sure — only that 
it was necessary to presarve it — they'd give him enough 
of it, for they'd make him ate it." And after Downes had 
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heard it^ and seen that it was legally drawn and witnessed, 
it required all the Sergeant's and Meta*s influence to save 
him from being dragged through the river. 

How rapidly the furniture was replaced, and how 
rapidly alas ! the poor Sergeant relapsed into his state of 
half-childishness, and sat down to tie the flies, with his 
oldfshing-hasket slung over his shoulder — Meta, however, 
taking possession of the deed. 

" It's cruel entirely, so it is," said Mrs. Myers, " to 
think that they want for nothing, and we can do nothing 
for them. It's mighty pleasant to have your friends in 
the height of trouble, that you may get them out of it." 

I do not quite agree with Mrs. Myers, but am happy 
to say that the landlord has (to quote Mrs. Myers once 
more) '' found Downes out in the height of his wicked- 
ness," and that Meta's Edward is to be the new steward ! 
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THE NEW SYMPATHIES. 

<< Stuff ! nonsense ! we have been a right-thinkiDg 
fiimily for the last two hundred years, my good niece/' 
said Uncle Oldham, as he was fsimiliarly called, '' a right- 
thinking, ay, and a just, and, though I say it, what i» 
more, a generous family. The Oldhams have subscribed 
to every charity — " he paused, warned by the smile on 
the lip of his favourite — " that is, I mean, to every charity 
worth supporting ; have always been the iirst to head the 
relief-lists in severe wiuters for coals, candles, and Wit- 
ney blankets ; no one ever entered these gates with a 
petition without receiving aid," — another of Elizabeth's 
smiles obliged him again to qualify the assertion, — " pro- 
vided its truth was properly attested." 

<' Perfectly right, brother Oldham," said the old man's 
sister, Miss Sabrina, " perfectly right ; and I wish most 
sincerely that you could prevent the entrance of what 
Elizabeth calls new sympathies. The world is changiu^ 
sadly; when I was a girl, I never heard of sympathies at 
all, brother Oldham, and yet everything went on smoothl 
— ^we were not mesmerized, nor " 

Elizabeth Oldham, the daughter of a younger broth 
of '' Uncle Oldham's," uttered an exclamation of dissen 
and assured her aunt, that she had never wished to excite 
her sympathies in favour of mesmerism, or '^ any other 
absurdity ;" it was simply for those classes of the com- 
munity which endured much hardship, much privation, 
much misery ; simply because their hardships, privations^ 
and miseries were unknown, and if known, only looked at 
as a curiosity — an "excitement" to be pitied and for- 
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gotten. But the lady, a decorous proper lady, who had 
really done many kind and generous things during her 
life — was, like all the members of the Oldham family, who, 
not being wedded in the usual way, had wedded conven- 
tional prejudices ; and was not at all inclined to give up 
an opinion because her niece, an earnest, bright, and deep- 
hearted woman of five and twenty, " forgot herself* (ac- 
cording to aunt Sabrina) so far as to talk about and feel 
for " common people." 

" It's all the same thing, Elizabeth," she replied. " Was 
not your dear uncle, who sits there, near being killed on 
one of their new-fangled railroads ? Have we not lost two 
friends in a steam-boat ? Was not your cousin Townley 
magnetized ? Did not Abel bum his fingers in the Thames 
Tunnel shares ? The Oldhams have been the victims ol 
new systems and new sympathies ; and I assure you. Miss 
Elizabeth, it would have been considered highly indeco- 
rous, a few years ago, for a young lady to have any sym- 
pathy, except for Sir Charles Grandison or Clarissa 
Harlowe, and then not to talk about them ; but 63anpathy 
with dressmakers ! milliners ! (I really quite blush to 
name it) those females who stitch men's under garments, 
and" — ^the lady unfurled a large fan painted with one 
of Watteau's love scenes, and fanned away as much as 
she could of her displeasure, adding, "and even shop* 
boys I" 

*' You forget, dear aunt, what you last week called my 
ehief offence— my sympathy with governesses." 

" The Governesses' Benevolent Institution is very 
highly patronized," said the lady, bowing her head meekly 
to the sanction, though her heart remained untouched by 
the caTise, " their opening day was graced, not only by 
the royal presence of one who is ever anxious to promote 
a good cause " 

" And who was nobly supported," said Elizabeth^ *'by 
rank and talent. It was a touching thing to hear the 
recognition of the class governess as a body having the 
chiefl because the earliest, influence over the rising geoerfr- 
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iioii— -to know that, orphans and friendless as they fre- 
quently are, isolated as in a great degree the nature of 
their duties requires them to be, they had protectors not 
only to champion their cause publicly, but the kind and 
tender hands of women to relieve them privately, if want 
or disease seized upon them, who have so seldom tho 
power of providing for themselves. All honour to such 
women and such men ; and you, my decur aunt, ywi, have 
suffered one new sympathy to enter your heart ; and that 
will in good time, I trust, make way for another." 

** It is highly patronized,'* repeated the old lady, " very 
highly, and patrons certainly do take more trouble than 
they used formerly to do ; it must be very fatiguing that 
anxiety and exdt^nent about things — it is wearing you 
out^ Elizabeth. In my time girls had enough to think of 
with their dresses (dreas waa dress then), their high heads 
ajid high heels, their minuets, and presentation curtseys — 
ail dear!** 

Miss Sabrina resumed her knitting, Uncle Oldham his 
book, and Elizabeth soon after left the room. 

*' She is a dear good girl," said the old gentleman after 
the door was closed ; '' and what astonishes me, sister, is 
that these rt/evo aym/ptUhies have not made her neglect a 
single duty; she finds time for everything. It is very 
odd, but she certainly is more attentive to us, more 
thoughtful, more gentle, and more dignified, with a 
better carriage and a more noble presence, than her sister 
Caroline, who is in all other respects quite an Oldham. 
Caroline, I must say, is wanting in small attentions ; we 
don't expect our nieces to be useful, but ^" 

" Oh dear no !" said Miss Sabrina, " certainly not ; we 
keep servants for that purpose. I really think Elizabeth 
will soon have sympathies with them ; she sends her 
maid to bed every night at ten since the girl has had a 
cough, and absolutely undresses herself" 

" Does she though ?" said Uncle Oldham, forgetting his 
dignity, and looking pleased and happy, " that is $o like 
Elizabeth ; Caroline would not do that." 
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*' I should hope not, Mr. Oldham — Caroline is remark- 
ably handsome.** 

" So she is — ^lovely — and will marry weU, and soon ; but 
she is not so cheerful as Elizabeth, nor so clever.'* 

*' I do not fancy Elizabeth brUliant at all, brother ; she 
is always either thinking or feeling; if she would be 
sd.tisfied with one sympathetic insanity at a time it could be 
borne with, but she is not. As to the Governesses' Bene- 
volent Institution, I am sure I would have subscribed to 
it if I had had an idea it would have been so highly 
patronized ; and seeing that it is so, I am convinced what 
his royal highness said is quite true — ^that it is very strange 
it was never thought of before ; I am sure I thought 
everything tocta thought of! But as we were coming 
home from Hampstead the other evening, I ordered the 
coachman to drive slowly down Begent-street that we 
might see the shops lit up. Caroline was delighted ; the 
gas certainly sets off the display to the best advantage ; 
several of the shops reminded us of the descriptions in 
' The Arabian iC^ights ;* but there sat Elizabeth, folded up 
in the corner of the carriage, not saying a single word. 
^ I cannot enjoy the sight,* dbe exclaimed at last, ' I can- 
not enjoy the sight when I remember the quantity of 
human discomfort, the immense loss of health, the total 
breaking up of domestic feeling, which such sights as 
these proclaim.' Caroline laughed ; but I asked what she 
meant ; and then she said that the people within had been 
slaving since before eight in the morning— some of them 
before seven — standing and sewing, and never got away 
from their counters for fourteen or sixteen hours ; that 
they had neither suflficient time for rest of body or im- 
provement of mind. This made Caroline laugh still 
more, at the idea of the miTid of 'a mere shopman or 
shopwoman — the mind of a creature born to cut 
ribbon and measure silk behind a counter !' You can- 
not think how brilliant she was, and how severe upon 
poor Elizabeth, who went on all the same-~drew a dis- 
agreeably painful picture of a man's never being able to 
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see his own children except on Sondajs—^f the prostra- 
tion of bodily health — ^the malaria produced by gas — ^the 
necessity for recreatioD, which, if not rational, becomes 
vicuyus — and the cruelty of what she called * tlie long-hour 
system,^ At last she interested me in some degree, and I 
confessed it was exceedingly wrong and cruel of these 
8hop*keeping men to keep the poor creatures so long em- 
ployed. Upon which she.^retorted, that it was we who 
were to blame ; that we could force the shopkeepers to 
(Morten the hours of labour, by dealing only with those 
who closed their establishments at seven or eight o'clock ; 
that we could forbid our servants to shop after a certain 
hour. In short she blamed us for the illness, and fatigue, 
and irreligion of all that class of persons ; and declared 
they could be made a rational, a more useful, and far 
happier set of human beings, with the moments and min- 
utes, the quarters and half-hours of time we squander. 
Caroline said time was given us to squander, and them to 
employ ; but Elizabeth became serious, and told of the 
place where an account would be asked of our steward- 
ship, and how we shall be judged accordingly. She has 
a strange way, brother, of mingling profane and sacred 
things, which I do not like — calling actions and thoughts 
to judgment.'' 

" It iff a strange way — but she was always a thoughtful 
diild," answered Uncle Oldham ; ^^ and," he added, '' she 
spoke to me about this long-hour system herself. She 
told me how much she was impressed at some meeting 
she had been to with Lord S.'s family — (I could not 
object to her going with tliefiny you know) — at the appeal 
which was made by an eloquent man to grant these poor 
shopmen owe hour more. Only one h*our ! for their homes 
—or for improvement — or for exercise ; and really it does 
seem unreasonable that they should not have the power 
of using and enjoyiug what we labour so hard to get rid 
oi^ Time hangs very heavy on our hands — yet see how 
hard and earnestly they beg for just one hofwr I I am 
sure, sister, if it rested with us, we could let them take a 
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great manj off our hands. Not knowuig mack alxnit 
T^hat is called the value of time — having it always at a 
discount — ^I had not been led to consider what its value 
might be to others. Though I have lived so much longer 
in the world than Elizabeth has, she has thought mate 
on the subject ; and she never whines, as some folks do, 
over distress, but seems buoyed up at the prospect of its 
being relieved." 

'^ Brother Oldham, take care !" said his sister, shaking 
her knitting needles at him. ''Take care, brother Old^ 
ham — or you will forget yourself in your old age, and be 
begmled into these new sympathies by that foolish niece 
of ours. Kemember that we ha/oe been a rigliMhivking 
family for ttoo hundred yta/rar — " And the less likely to 
go wrong now," he replied, as his sister swept past him to 
prepare for a drive with her favourite Caroline. 

Uncle Oldham was a pompous gentleman, of a hand- 
some and portly presence, somewhat ostentatious, fond of 
flattery, fond of ease. In one thing he was a genuine 
Engli^mian ; when he gave his gold — when he opened 
his purse and paid his subscription — ^he thought he had 
done all that was necessary for a gentleman to do ; but 
having so done, he did not wish to be called upon fmr 
anything else ; he expected to be let alone, he did not like 
to have his feelings disturbed — ^to be tormented ; he gave 
his subscription or sent his donation — that was enough 
He was not always clear whether he gave to the Ust of 
patrons, or to t/ie cJuirity; and once recalled his niece wiUi 
these words — she having wiled him out of a solitary guinea 
for a charity before he had time to look over the list of 
its patrons. 

« Elizabeth 1" 

" Yes, dear uncle." 

'< You did not tell me the Duchess of Kent's name 
headed this list." 

''It was unneoeasary, I thought — she supports all 
charities." 
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" But in that case I must give three guineas." 

" Thank you," said Elizabeth, seizing the money, and 
was again about to leave the room. 

" Dear, bless her ! " exclaimed her uncle, " I don't know- 
when I saw such a list — really, Elizabeth, you should have 
told me of this before." 

"I am sure, sir, I did," was the reply; " I entered fully 
(as I thought) into the high claims of the institution, and 
of the vast good it would effect." 

" There's no one hardly down, my dear, for less than 
five guineas. Really you should be more careful," con- 
tinued her uncle, who had been going over the noble list 
with his glass ; " No name, that is a name, less than five ; 
give me tha6 gold, child, and I loill send a clisqvs for ten 
guineas^ 

Elizabeth took the cheque, but her eyes filled with tears; 
tears, that a love of display should stain the cause of 
sweetest charity — tears for that an old man, whose grave 
was making, slowly but surely, should sound his penny 
trumpet on its very brink. But she did not remonstrate 
ih&n; she had patience and judgment, and was strong in 
resolve, and spoke, little by little, of motives hallowing 
gifts, leavening by degrees what had else remained un- 
leavened, — sowing the good seed in the night time, — 
silently and watchfully introducing, but not obtruding tlis 
new sympathies which had so stirred her heart, remember- 
ing that to make strife or stir up evil passions, especially 
round the domestic hearth where love and peace should 
meet, is a great sin in woman. She was as prepared to 
■work as to wait, knowing she was labouring in a good 
cause; she bore the petted petulance and self-pompous 
praise of her uncle, in strong belief that his kind nature 
i«rould help her yet. The vessels of her aunt's heart were 
indeed empty — she had no path to it but by vanity, and 
Elizabeth was too right-minded to flatter a vice to pro- 
duce a virtue ; so she performed her duty gently towards 
her — sometimes more perplexed by her exceeding nothings 
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iies9, than by the hardness and perversity of her beaatifal 
sister ; her accomplished mind was clear as vigorous, seeing 
and feeHng, weighing and judging. 

She felt that if things went on as they did in the " good 
old times" with "the people," they might remain as they 
were with " the peer ;" but new thoughts, new positions, 
new wants, create new difficulties. There was no uae in 
the retrospect, " our sempstresses ougM not to starve "-^ 
when they were starving j no use in recalling the time 
when war's depopulation permitted the home population 
to live ; no use in the idle ideas which float through, the 
brain of idle people, producing nothing ; no use in Eliza- 
beth folding her hands, and whispering to herself amid 
the perfume of flowers, and the music of luxmy, " I am 
a young and helpless woman, not very rich, a weak mem- 
ber of the Oldham family, who love ease and repose ; I 
fear I could not move them, and it would be unfeoainine 
to put myself forward in any public manner — I can do 
nothing ! " 

But Elizabeth did not so; except, indeed, that she 
shrank, as every right-minded woman does, from display 
of any kind. She felt her heart stirred by the new sym- 
pathies which awoke around her. She remonstrated so 
effectively with several of her young friends, that they 
felt it a duty to give their orders to their dressmakers, so 
as to permit &ir and proper time for their accomplish- 
ment ; and thus in two or three houses of business, the 
intense night labour, which chiefly arises from extra and 
hastened work, was abridged, and a fair quantity of time 
permitted for repose. 

It is astonishing what extensive influence women pos- 
sess, when they ordy seek to eocercise it in its legitimate toay. 
The involuntary feeling of respect which every effort in 
the cause of humanity creates, is increased tenfold by the 
earnest pleading of a womarily woman. She has all ike 
^nder-cwrrenta ofsodeiy at her cormrumd; her approbatifm, 
her affection, is a reward, even in the present state of 
society, for which the most powerful would exert their 
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influence ; and those who either neglect or pervert their 
power of usefulness at a time like the present, when so 
much tliot womarCs thought and womarCa care can so fully 
alleviate, is sapping or destroying both body and soul — 
have more to answer for than they have permitted them- 
selves to think of. 

Elizabeth Oldham thought more than once that several 
in high places, who had been stirred by the newly-awak- 
ened sympathies of the times, were in great danger of 
talking too much and doing too little ; that they created 
discontents where there was little grievance, and no power 
of alleviation, and that they seemed incapable of taking 
enlarged views ; she was steady to persevere, rather 
than ready to push forward; still it was wonderftil to 
see one so still and mild, so fearless ; for regardless of 
the reproofs of the morning, when the carriage rolled away 
from the door, she entered her uncle's room with the pro- 
spectus of a new charity. 

The old gentleman did not pretend to see her ; he con- 
tinued reading, and Elizabeth sat down patiently to bide 
his time ; once or twice he glanced from over his specta- 
cles at the bright, yet thoughtful, face of his favourite. 

" What is the matter now, Elizabeth ; some new sym- 
pathy, eh % Ah ! I thought so, cunning puss, you waited 
until your aunt was gone. Oh ! very good ! Patronised 
by the queen ! soh ! * Hospital for Consumption.' Well, I 
must say, with all due respect to her Majesty, that a new 
hospital for any purpose seems to me a work of superer- 
ogation. Why, we have hospitals in almost every prin- 
cipal street ! What could they want of a new hospital ?" 

Uncle Oldham was informed by his niece, that of all 
the hundred hospitals which sanctify London, there was 
not one that would receive consumptive patients ; not one 
that would shelter them ; that the disease which sweeps 
away nea/rly luilf of our popuUxition was permitted to con- 
tinue its ravages without an effort being made to provide 
against its encroachments, to succour its victims, to enable 
the healing profession to study the &tal malady within 
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vails, that must afford them iBformation, while they yielded 
to others relief. The establishment of such a refuge, and 
such a school, was another "sympathy" certainly, and 
one which the old gentleman did not cast from him ; his 
sister was not there to question ; his niece, with her elo- 
quent words and as eloquent face, was by his side, and 
ihe list of patrons was before him ! It was, moreover, 
one of the softest and most balmy days of the least capri- 
cious April that England had known for many years ; 
hyacinths, yiolets, and mignionette, flung their perfume 
into the half-opened windows ; and the hum of the bee 
and the glancing silvery wings of the white butterflies 
created delicious anticipations of summer. Let those who 
like, laugh at the suburban retreats of Richmond, Hamp- 
stead, Twickenham, and Roehampton; but the richest 
and fairest of earth's treasures are to be found within the 
enclosures of those who either achieve wealth rapidly, or, 
like the Oldhams, inherit it, with its advantages and its 

RESPONSIBILITIES. 
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THE DROWNED FISHERMAN. 

In the immediate neighbaarhood of Duncannon Fort, 
aioQg that portion of tlie coast vhich contracts into the 
Waterfo«rd riter, there are a number of scattered cottages 
standing either singly or in small clusters along a wild 
and picturesque sea-shore — more wild, perhaps, than 
beautiful, although the infinite number of creeks, and 
bays, and overhanging rocks, vary the prospect at every 
Hundred yards ; and I know nothing more delightful than 
to row during a long summer evening, from the time 
when the sun abates his fierceness until the moon has 
feiriy risen upon the waters — ^nothing more delightful 
than to row, now in, now out, now under the banging 
tocks, now close upon the silvernaanded bays, where 
thousands of many-coloured shells form the most beau- 
tiful mosaic beneath transparent waters. So deep is 
the tranqmllHy of land and sea during these happy hours, 
that travellers would find it difficult to believe they 
were really floating beneath the shadow of the Irish coast : 
that the lovely village of Templemore, smiling on the 
brink of the Waterford river, was inhabited by a people 
who, for centuries, have "laughed and laboured** upon 
worse food and worse treatment than we in rich and happy 
Engla.nd bestow upon our dogs. Oh, it makes my heart 
ache, and my blood boil, when I think of what I have 
seen, and contrast it with what I hear ; when I remember 
that, whether priest-ridden or law-ridden, the heads of 
either paorty hare been fanatics, or worse ! — ^but what 
liave I to do with this? I love the green turf of my 
iifttiTe country, I laugh at its follies, I weep over its 

R 2 
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sorrows, and grieve for its crimes ; ah ! a woman's smiles 
■and a woman's tears are alike useless — but what have 
you, gentle reader, to do with that? I have never 
entered upon, and do not wish to enter upon, any 
subject that trenches on the ^o^t^icd^ grievances of Ireland: 
I can only pray — ^which T do with aU my heart and 
soul ! — that times there may mend, and speedily. Hap- 
pily they are mending, and very fast. I have ende^i- 
voured to win the suffrages of my dear English friends 
for the virtues and domestic privations of my hunMR 
countrywomen ; and I have endeavoured to show to Irish 
people how their besetting sins of carelessness and incon- 
siderateness might be corrected — corrected without much 
trouble, and with great advantage to themselves ; as £Bur 
as Ireland is concerned, I have no ambition beyond what 
I have stated, and having so said, I will tell my 
story : — 

" And what 'ud ail the boat but to do 1 Sure she's 
done, ay, and done a dale for us, this ten years j and as 
to the hole, Jemmy 'ill plug his hat into it, or stick in a 
piece of sail-doth, and what 'ud ail her then, but sail, 
God bless her ! like a swan or a curlew, as e^e alwitys 
does?" 

" Dermot — Dermot, darling, listen to me for onc't ! " 

''Faith," replied Dermot to his better hal^ Kat« 
Browne, while his keen blue eye twinkled with that mix* 
ture of wit and humour so truly Irish — *' £uth, my dear, 
I'll accommodate you in any way I can, for I'll listen to 
you onc't for three speakings — come, out with it, and 
don't stand twisting your face that was onc't so purty as 
to win the heart and hand of the handsomest man in the 
parish, and that is — myself, Dermot Browne, at y<mr 
sarvice. Mistress Kate Browne, madam ! Don't keep 
lengthening your face to the length of a herring-net^ bat 
out with it ! — out with it ! — at onc't I " 

'' Dermot, Pve got the box of tools quite convanietit ; 
I brought it with me to the shore, and the last time I 
i¥as in WaieK^ovd I bought all sortings of nails, large aad 
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amtdl; and there's plenty of board in the shed, and 
Dermot, mend the hole, and God bless yon ! — sure it*s the 
sore heart Td have when you'd be on the wather, to think 
that any harm would happen you ; it won't take you 
anything like an hour " 

" An hour ! Gk>d bless the woman ; why, a body would 
think you had never been a fisherman's wife ! An hour 
.^ould ttim the tide— and the luck ! — an hour ! Why, 
the hercingB out yonder would miss my company if I 
waited; and all for what? To go to the throuble of 
ludling a bit o' boord on a mite of a hole, when it will be 
Just as easy to stop it with a hat ! " 

" But not as safe, Dermot ! " 

" Be asy with your safety ! You're always touching on 
that;—- ay, will it, and as safe, too; haven't I done it before? 
Why, turn up every one of the boats along the shore, 
,and m bet you the cod, I mean to catch, against a branyan 
that there isn't as sound a boat as my own on the sands ; 
-doesn't Harrison's go without a rudder ? doesn't Micban'& 
-^o without a mast, barring a gag of a gate-post that he- 
pulkd out of Lavery's field ? I'm sure Michael Murphy's 
crafb is bang full of dawshy holes like a riddle : and a 
good noggin he won on that, for he betted Lanty Moore 
that at the present time the keel of his boat had more 
holes in it than Lanty's English sieve which he had for 
winnowing com ; and sure enough he won, for the holes 
in the sieve were all stopped up with the dirt ! Lend a 
iMtnd, old girl, and help me and the boy to shove her off ! " 
He continued, appealing to his wife, " What ! you won't ? 
Why thin, Kate, agra, what ails ye *? I've been your true 
axul faithful husband next Candlemas will be seventeen 
years, and you never refused me a hand's turn before ! " 
Still Kate Browne moved not ; and her husband, using, 
with his eldest son, considerable exertion to push off the 
boat, became annoyed at her obstinacy. 

Kate 6aw, but, contrary to her usual habit, heeded it 
Bot* She stood, with folded arms and tearful eyes, sur* 
Teying the proceedings, without possessing the power of 
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putting a stop to preparations, of tlie tenniBatioii of vinoh 
she had a learful presentiment. 

^* Why, thin, look at jonr mother, Benje ! " exciaimed '•■ 
Browne to his son ; ^* sure she's enough to aet a man mad, 
and her s the help that's as good as five, she has saeh a 
knowledge of setting everything straight. Kate^" he 
exdaimed to his wife 

« Let her alone, fiEither dear," interrapted the boyy ^ kt 
her alone, and don't yex her more, tlon^t you, «09 Iheriw a 
tear inker eye 9" 

^ And how can I help thaii 1" expostolated the Either, 
looking kindly towards his wife at the same time ; ^ them 
women are ever so hard to manage, and manage as ye 
will, ye can't find 'em ont ; — there's the son shining above 
her head, the waters dancing and capering, like jewefa, at 
her feet, the herrings crying * Come, catch me,' and Boaje^ 
between you ai^d I, as handsMne a hnsfoand, a&d as fine^ 
ay, and for the matter of that, as good a boy for a son as 
woman's heart could wish, aad yet the team are in lier 
eyes, and the comers of her month drawn as far down as 
if she did nothing but sup sorrow all her life." Benjanii^ 
the fisher's only child, made no xeply; and, adh;er a 
moment's pause, his fiither looked at hun and said, ^ Wkj, 
boy, you look as much cast down as your mother; ctaj 
on shore, and good luck to yoa 1 " 

*' No, father, that I won't ! HI not add more to the 
throuble she's in, by letting you go by yourself ; I 
from my heart the boat was mended, if it would 
her asy." 

" Don't bother about the boat, boy," replied Browne, 
" I never meddle or make witk her lK>u8e or knd bnsk- 
nessj hasn't she got a back-niooir for the cabin f a wtj 
for the poor pig ? a chaney dish £» the praties! and a 
white table-doth for sainta'-^ys and bonfiie-nigbtB f 
Can't she stay at home and mind them, and let me and 
the cobble alone ?" Benjamin loved the wild and cgroiteoo 
spirit of his father bettw than the prudence and fore* 
thought of his mother; yet did he not finrget that 
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very arrftngements and luxuries to which hia father 
alluded were solely the effects of her care and in*- 
dustry. 

" Won't you say, God speed me, Kate ? " inquired the 
fisherman as he pushed off his dangerous craft with a 
broken oar ; " won't you say, God speed me and the boy ?" 
The woman clasped her hands suddenly and fervently 
t<^ther, and dropping on her knees without moving from 
the spot on which she had been standing, uttered a few 
earnest words of supplication for their safety. Beniamin 
•pra^g on the elun^^ and raising his rJthev affition- 
atoly in his arms, whispered — 

" Keep a good heart, well be back with such bouncing 
fi«h, before morning, any how ; and mother, dading, if you 
see Skatia Byrne, here is the neckerchief she promised to 
hem for me ; tell her not to forget her promiBe."* The 
kisses Mrs. Browne bestowed on her son were mingled 
with tears. She watched the boat until it had dwindled 
to a small speck on the horizon. As she turned to ascend 
the cliff, she saw the round laughing £eice of Statia B3nme 
peer from b^iind a rock, and withdraw itself instantly on 
being perceived. She called to her; and afber a Httle 
time Statia came blushing, and smiling, and lingering by 
the way to pluck every sprig of samphire, every root of 
sea-pink, that grew within her reach. 

*^ I just came down to gather a few bits of herbs for the 
granny's cures, and a few shells to keep the childre asy,** 
said ^^atia—pulling her sea-pinks to pieces at the same 
time. 

^' And what does the granny cure with these 1 " inquired 
Mrs. Browne* 

** Sorra a know I know," replied the girl, blushing still 
more deeply. 

" Maybe," continued Mrs. Browne, gravely,—'*' maybe, 
Stacy honey, there's a charm in them like the yarrow you 
pat under your pillow last Holy-eve night 1 " 

" Ah, thin, Mistress Browne, ma'am, let me alone about 
the yarrow— >8ure it was only out of innocent mirth I did 
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it, and no harm ; and, any way, IVe no belief in such things 
at all, at all." 

" And why do you disbelieve them 1 " inquired the 
fisherman's wife. Statia made no reply. " I can tell you/' 
she continued ; '' because though you neither spoke nor 
laughed that blessed night, my poor girl, after you placed 
the yarrow under your pillow — still you did TWt dream <rf 
Benje Browne. Stacy, Stacy, I mind the time myself 
when, if a spell worked contrary, I'd disbelieve it directly 
—it's only human natur', darling." 

Statia Byrne flung her handM of searpinks upon the 
shingles, and passed the back of her hand across her eyesy 
for they were filled with tears. 

" You have thrown away the granny's pinks," said 
Kate, pointing to the flowers that the sea-breeze was 
scattering &r and wide. 

'* Ah, thin, let me alone, Mistress Browne, dear ! " 
exclaimed the girL "And good-bye, for the present, 
ma'am ; I'm sure the child 'ill be woke before this, and 
mother is carding wool, so she'll want me now." 

" Grood-bye, Statia — ^but stop, child ; Benje desired me 
to put you in mind, that you promised to hem this necker- 
chief for him ; and tell your mother, jewel, that if she'll 
let you come down to my cabin to-night, when the grawls 
are all in bed, I'll be for ever obliged to her; Browne and 
the boy are out to sea, and there's something over me that 
I don't care to be quite alone this blessed night : so come 
down, a lannan, — ^and thin you can hem the neckerchief 
—before morning." 

*' I will, I will," said the maiden, with whom smiles had 
already taken the place of tears, for she loved Mrs. 
Browne's cottage almost better than her own ; " I will, 
and I've learnt a new song ; oh, I shall be so happy ! '* 
and she danced up the clifiGs with all the light gaiety of 
fifteen ! 

The fisherman's wife set her house in order, and then 
commenced mending her husband's nets. It would have 
been evident to any observer^ that her mind was ill at 
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ease, for instead of pursning her occupation with her utiual 
steadiness, she frequently suffered the hard meshes to drop 
from her bony fingers, and the wooden needle to lie idle 
on her lap. She would rise and peer from her small win* 
dow, or more frequently still from the open door, into the 
heavens^ but there was no cause for disquiet in their aspect 
— ^the moon was in her full, calm glory ; and the stars, 
bright^ glittering, and countless, waited round her throne 
as handmaids silently attending upon their mistress. She 
could see the reflection of the moonbeams on the far-away 
waters — but her ear, practised as it was, could hardly 
catch the murmur of the ocean, so profound was its 
repose ; and yet Kate continued restless and feverish* 
Benjamin was her only sm^viving child — although five 
others had called her mother — and, indeed, while he 
was absent from her, she felt that undefined, but perfectly 
natural, dread which steals over a sensitive mind for the 
welfare of a beloved object, whenever the one is separated 
from the other. 

It was a great rehef to her spirits when she heard the 
light foot of Statia Byrne on her threshold, and she felt 
new-sprung hope within her heart when she looked into 
the bright eyes and obsen^ed the full smile of the joyous 
girl. 

** They're all a-bed, and the baby went off to sleep 
without an hualww I and mother says, as you're all alone by 
yourself, I might stay with you all night, Mrs. Browne ; 
and so I will, if you please — and I've brought my needle, 
and — I'll hem the handkerchief, if you please — and then, 
maybe — maybe you'd show me how you mend nets — I 
should so like to mend Mister Browne's herring net ; he 
gave mother (God bless him !) as many herrings last year 
as lasted all Lent I^I'm sure we can never forget it to 
him." 

** Pray for him then, Stacy — pray on your bended knees 
— -for Dermot and Benjamin Browne this night." 

" "Why so I will," rejoined the girl — astonished at the 
woman's earnestness of manner — " but the night is fine,. 
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the sky is blue, the waters cleax as crystal ; they've been 
out many a night when the winds do be blowing the 
waves into the sky, and Tve wondered to see you heart- 
easy about them — what, then, ails you to-night 1 " 

" God knows ! " replied Kate Browne, with a heavy 
ttgh ; '^ I think Til go over my bodes a bit ; ough, Stacy 
darling, it's a fine thing to have the religion to turn to 
when the heart turns against everything else." Kate 
flpiinkled herself with holy water out of a small chalice, 
and knelt down, with a ''decket" of beadsinherhand^ 
to '^ say her prayers ;" almost unwittingly, she repeated 
them aloud, but they had, in a degree, lost their soothing 
power, and she mingled the anxieties of earth with her 
petitions, not to heaven but to its inhabitants; her 
** mingled yam " ran thus : — 

'^'Holv Mary, pray for us' — Statia, open the door, 
agra, and listen ; myself thinks the wind's rising--' now, 
and in the hour ' — the cat ! avoumeeu, don't you see the 
cat at the herring-tub ? bad luck to that cat ! — ' now, and 
in the hour of our death ! ' " 

There was a long pause, and she continued murmuring 
her petitions, and speaking aloud her anxieties, while 
Stat i a went on hemming the handkerchief; at last she 
looked up at her young companion and inquired, " Where 
did I leave off, my darling — ^was it at 'Vii^gin, most 
powerful,' or at * Queen of Confessors ? ' " 

'^ I did not hear," replied the industrious maiden. 

'^ Hear what ? " exclaimed Kiite Browne, starting off 
her knees. 

''Lord defend us, you startle the very life out of me l" 
ejaculated the girl, devoutly crossing herself 

'* But what did you hear, Stacy 1 " 

'* Nothing. I told you I did not hear where you left 
off" 

'' Ough ! ay, ay I " exclaimed Mrs. Browne, '' Grod for- 
give me, I am a poor sinful thing ; quite full of sin ; 
£ must give up the prayers for to-night, I can't steady my 
heart to them, good nor bad ; there ! finish your work. 
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and well go to bed, jewel — it is, as you say, a beautiful 
Bight, thanks be to €U)d for his mercies ! and I ought to 
have more futh." 

Long did they both remain awake during that caUn 
moonlight : the fisherman's wife muttering prayers and 
fears, and raising her eyes to the little window which 
opened at the foot of her bed, and from which, as she 
lay, she could catch a view of the distant sea — at last 
she fell off into a deep, deep sleep. But Statia, though 
free &om all anxiety as to the &Ae of the absent, could 
not close her eyes — poor girl ! her young imagination had 
passed a gulf of years, and she was thinking, that 
perhaps she might be to the young fisher what Kate 
was to the old ; and she thought how good he was*«-and 
how handsome ; and how happy she should be to mend 
his nets, and watch the return of his boat from the 
highest cliff that ^ toppled o'er the deep." The grey 
morning was stealing on the night, yet still Kate slept— 
and still Statia Byrne continued with her eyes fixed on 
the window, creating — not castles, but-^nets, and boats, 
and cottages in the air ; when, suddenly, before the win- 
dow stood Benjamin Browne — she had not seen his 
shadow pasS'-^she had heard no step— no voice, no sound; 
nor did die see a figure, but there was his face almost 
pressed to the glass---4iis long, uncurled hair hung down 
either cheek-*And his eyes were fixed on her with a cold, 
unmoving, rayless gaze — ^she endeavoured to sit up — she 
felt suddenly paralyzed— she could not move— she tried to 
speak, to call Mrs. Browne, who still slept heavily, heavier 
than before-^she could make no sound-^-^still her lover 
gazed — gazed on. And what occurred to her (for she 
afterwards declared, she never, for a moment, was deprived 
of consciousness) as most strange was, that though the 
room within was dark, and his head obscured the window, 
still she could see his features (to use her own expressive 
phrase) ** clear like wax ;" while as he gajzed, their beau- 
tiful form assumed the long, pale hue of death — by a 
sudden effort she closed her eyes, but only for a brief 
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moment. When she re-opened them, he was gone — 
and she only looked upon the grey mingling of sea and 
sky. Trembling and terror-stricken, she at last succeeded 
in awakening her companion. Mrs. Browne heard her 
story with apparent calmness, and putting her lips close 
to the ear of the fainting girl, whispered — " he is dead ! ^ 

It was long, long before Statia recovered from her 
swoon, for when she did, the morning sun was shining on 
her face — and she was alone, quite alone in the fisherman^s 
cottage ; at first, she thought she had fearfully dreamed, 
but the realities around her recalled her to herself; she 
flew to the same cliff where, the evening before, uncon- 
scious of the strong affection which bound her almost 
childish heart to her young lover, she had watched his 
departure ; and looking down on the beach, her painful 
vision was too truly realized — Dermot Browne was leading 
his wife from a group of persons who were bearing the 
•corpse of the young fisherman to the shore ; in the dis* 
tance could be seen the keel of the doomed boat floating 
upwards, while crowds of sea-birds overhead screamed the 
youth's funeral dirge ! 

It might be about two months after this occurrence — 
which plunged the warm-hearted people of the neighbour- 
ing villages into deep sorrow — that Kate Browne visited 
the cottage of Statia Byrne ; it was the flrst time the 
bereaved mother had entered any cottage, save her own^ 
since ''her trouble." As soon as Statia saw her, she 
flung herself upon her neck and sobbed as if her heart 
would break ; the fisherman's wife held her from her, 
and parting her hair from off her brow, said, — 

'' Sorrow has worked with you, and left his mark upon 
your face, avoumeen ; and though, my darlint, you did 
not drame of him thcU^s gone last Holy-eve, you've dramed 
of him often since." 

The poor girl wept still more bitterly. 

" You must have been very dear, very dear entirely, to 
him,^' continued Kate Browne, *'for his blessed spirit 
found it harder quitting you than hb own mother, who 
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Dursed him a babby at her breast ; but -whisht, darlint, 
don't I love you better for that now 1 Sure everything 
— let alone every one that he regarded — ^that his regard 
only rested on, is more to me than silver or goold, or the 
wealth of the whole world ! Didn't the bright eyes of his 
spirit look from the heavens on you, my jewel ? And 
what I'm come here for, Mistress Byrne, ma'am, is, that 
as you have so many childre (and God keep them to 
you !), maybe, you'd spare Statia to bind my hea/rt from 
breaking, and let her bide entirely with us — we have 
prosperity enough, for when the Lord takes one thing 
away, why he gives another — blessed be his holy name J 
And sure, since the boy's gone, nothing can equal Dermot's 
industry and carefulness, stopping every hole in every 
fisherman's boat — when he's ashore, the hammer and nails 
is never out of his hand. Let her be to me as my own 
child, Mistress Byrne, and youll have a consolation that 
will never lave you, no ! not on your death-bed. Sure 
you'll see her every day the sun rises — let her bide with 
me, for I am very desolate ! " 

The mother, as she looked round upon seven rosy^ 
healthy children, felt, that indeed her neighbour waa 
desolate, and in a voice hoarse with emotion, she said, 

" Statia may go, and take our blessing with her, if she 
Kkes ! " 

Many little voices wept aloud in that cottage, although 
they knew they should see their sister daily ; but the maideu 
was firm in her resolve, and that night greeted, as a father, 
the father of him whom her young heart had loved with an 
earnestness of affection which the heart can know but once. 

Statia is now long past the age of girlhood, and it is 
pleasant to see how perfectly her simple life is an illustra- 
tion of the pathetic exclamation of the Jewish damsel, 
" Thy people, shall be my people, and thy God, my God ! " 
She manages admirably between her " two mothers," as 
she calls them, so that the one may not he jealous of the 
other : but though she has had many suitors for her hand, 
she has not forgotten — the drowned fisherman ! 
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MADAME RAYMOTTE. 

The revolving seasons, pointing out the festivals as a 
elock strikes the hours, obliges us sometimes to think how 
we spend them, and how they are spent elsewhere. A 
** story-book" is not, to my mind, the place in which to in* 
troduce religious observations ; or humiliating details as to 
how ** FESTIVAL-DATS " are mis-spent by professing Chris- 
tians, might be presented to the reader. But, setting 
aside such considerations, I have often thought that our 
regular, stolid, hard-working Englishman, of aU men in 
the world, least knows how to enjoy a festival, as a rational 
being ought to enjoy it. 

The French spend their Jours de fUes much more 
rationally than we do. I remember at Hivre, and other 
provincial towns in France, being exceedingly delighted 
with the manifestations of happiness among the lower 
classes on thdr fi&te-days. It is pleasant to see them 
sitting beneath the shadows of their trees, drinking 
nothing stronger than coffee, and either joining in the 
rural dance, or listening to the poetry of some street 
minstrel, who, exalted on a barrel, and shaded by a gay- 
coloured cotton umbrella, recites or sings, or mingles both 
together, according to the wishes or taste of his audience. 
It is exhilarating to witness their natural cheerfulness, 
with its outbursts of joyous laughter, and to know that 
it does not proceed from that excitement which debases 
the mind and destroys the body. It is salutary to know 
that the human beings you see crowded around you 'will 
go to their homes and humble beds without having either 
the crimes of gluttony or intoxication to answer for, the 
next day. I have often wondered, during their festivals; 
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how the long, lean, yellow-face of the Frenchman, so full 
of business all the nuHSung, becomes lit up, as if by magic, 
when emancipated from his labours ; it is something like 
the flash of a dark lantern, the more brilliant when its 
past obscurity is remembered. A Frenchwoman, indeed, 
is almost always pleasant to speak to and to look at ; even 
if with a brown dingy skin, thin lips, and meagre features; 
having no advantage beyond a well-dressed petUe figure^ 
and most brilliant, languishing, beaming, shadowy, loving, 
hating eyes (for they are all these by turns, cmd /or a 
purpaae) ; she will look £Etscinating, aye, even when snows 
are above her brow. A Frenchwoman's eyes are a mar- 
vel ; her whole stock in beauty's trade are — eyes. Our 
English, Irish, and Scotch women have eyes — ^good eyes 
to see with, and very well to look at ; nice eyes, sweet 
eyes, brown eyes, black eyes, blue eyes, grey eyes ! But 
a Frenchwoman's eyes are all these — and more ! The 
bare remembrance of such eyes has beguiled me from my 
object. I intended to have contrasted the manner of 
keeping the f^te of New Year's Day in England with that 
in France ; but I have, like many others, written much, 
jet nothing to the purpose. Instead of performing my 
intent, I will simply relate a little incident which occurred 
to a Madame Eaymotte, on a New Year's Day, and wish 
that all my acquaintances may have as happy a commence- 
ment of their new year as dear old little Madame Bay- 
inotte had to hers. 

Madame, at the termination of the year 18—, was a 
▼ery small specimen of an old gentlewoman — ^shrivelled 
and wizened, and drawn t(^ther, till her little back 
formed a little hump ; her dress was a brownish black 
ailk — ^much worn — and generally slightly powdered over 
the boeom with rappee ; *' it did not," she would stiy, 
laughing, *^ show vara moche on de dark silk." 

The moment you entered madame's room, you saw she 
-was a gentlewoman — ^there could be no mistake about it ; 
her salutation was that of la vieiHe Ccmr, She was (though 
then living in a little back room un three pair of perpea- 
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dicular stairs in a narrow street) a specimen of the old 
courtly school of France, when nrbanity and dignity were 
combined in a lady's deportment. After she had placed 
her visitor in the best chair — idth her hack to the lighi 
(a wise bit of French etiquette), she would resume her 
seat at a little antique work table, upon which were scat- 
tered, or more properly speaking, placed, the materials of 
her trade : she made artificial flowers. She was then 
nocty-Jlve years old, and yet made them for bread ! It was 
interesting to see the scraps, and shreds, and colouring 
matter, from which she manufactured the perfect and 
exquisite flowers heaped before her ; it was like drawing 
music from the reeds of a wild river ; and it was curious 
to observe her little Angers, as a surgeon would say, ^ so 
anatomically perfect," creating roses and dahlias, the 
thready " resida" — ^and the trembling orange blossom — 
and all this, at that advanced age, without the aid of spec- 
tacles — such eyes as she has ! — bright — and keen — and 
glittering — and melting too. I have as often seen them 
flUed with tears as with mirth. In summer, her fairy 
feet were placed daintily upon a little stool, and in winter 
on a ehaniffe-fied. She said she could seldom afford herself 
"de large fleer;" her bed was always concealed by a 
screen ; and on an ancient chest of drawers, which she 
denominated " de tall buoy," were slass shades of various 
sizes, covering the most ch^riBhed specimens of her beau- 
tiful and feminine art ; there was no carpet on the floor : 
she used to say that " de cat — her dear Tomas — him dey 
call Tom — ^would scratch a carpet to pieces." I do not 
think Madame Eaymotte ever gave him an opportunity 
of doing so. Tom — an ugly old cat as ever crept oat of 
Baint Giles's — was a great comfort to the good madame. 
'^ He have de wisdom of de sarpen', vid de doucewr of de 
dove," she would say — '' Ah ! mon chere Tomas, you be 
goot chat ! — ^you nevere, nev^:e goe to take your littel 
bleeps upon my tables — nevere puts your foots upon my 
flow-eres — ^but goes and sleeps in my beds lUestsi aage 
ban chat /" Now, if visitors did not think '< l» bM 
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4ihai " very " «a^e," in prefeniDg the warm bed to the 
flowers, they never said so, because madame did not like 
to hear it. 

Madame had been very unfortunate in her youngm' 
days. She came with her parents to England during the 
^French Kevolution, and their deaths, which occurred long 
before the temporary restoration of the Bourbon dynasty, 
lefb her alone in our English world. She frequently spoke 
of her earlierdays— of visions of splendour mingled with the 
memories of the fountains and gardens of the *'old chateau," 
and still more of '^ Madame la Comiesse" her "c/i^e 
mofjnxt/n^* and "Monsieur le Comtek* her " cker papa;^* 
And tears would roll down her cheeks while recounting 
their rank — their virtue — their privations : this was her 
constant theme, though she never alluded to her own 
exertions, which had rendered their latter days more com- 
fortable than the flrst years of their exile. Madame had 
received much kindness from the belles and beauties of 
Queen Charlotte's court — had wreathed flowers for many 
a titled brow which long since had been entwined by the 
red earth-worm — and she told a long, rambling story 
about having once had the honour of presenting a 
Jboitqicet of her own manufacture to Queen Charlotte. 
"And how did you present it, madame?" I used to 
inquire, though I had often heard, but the old lady liked 
to tell. 

** I fall upon my knee, and take her royally beautiiul 
•hand, and press it to my lip." 

" And did you say anything, madame 1 " 

" I did make a few vords- speech in my own head full 
tree veeks before, and repeat it to myself day and night 
to be ready ; but just at de beginning — de dear Majesty 
— she had some littel bits of snuff stick to her royal 
fingers — and they get up my nose — and I sneeze — sneeze — 
sneeze like poor Tomas ven he gets en/rhum^; and de court 
ladies laugh — de littel ti-teire, ti-terre ; and her Majesty 
— she smUe — ^big smile — ^her royal mouth vas very longe 
— and she smile — and say, * Mademowelle, you must lame 

s 
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— ^to take de snuff — ^and dten you Till not sneeze ven yovz 
kisB my hand ; — and so I take snuff evere dnoe." 

She^certainly followed her Majesty's advice, and would 
»ot have sneezed far the last thirty years — at all events, at 
anything in the shape of snuff. Thei'e was one subject, how- 
ever, upon which the loquacious Frenchwoman was almost 
always silent — ^her marriage. It was next to impossible 
to get her to deliver any opinion whatever upoxi the state 
matrimonial. If a wreath of oi*ange>blossoms were bespoke, 
she has often be^i heard to sigh and exclaim, *^ Poor 
fools ! '* in an under tone, after her customers' departure. 

" Madame," I ventured once to inquire, ** why did you 
murmur * poor fool I ' when receiving the order from that 
£ne lady's maid touching the flowers necessary for her 
young mistress 1 " 

" Because, my kind friend," she replied, taking a large 
pinch of snuff, ** because / have vorm 'em fnysdJT 

" Then you do not approve of matrimony ?" 

'' Bah !— poor fools ! " 

" Not under any circumstances % " 

« No— non I — ^poor fools ! " 

" But, madame, you, married ! " 

*• Poor — poor— poor fools 1 " repeated the old florist, 
shaking her head. I would not venture to continue my 
inquiry, for the sad tones of her last reply were painful to 
hear, though only the repetition of an exclamation which, 
at flrst, had struck me as absurd. But, to my astonish- 
ment, after placing her little feet more firmly on her 
footstool, she of herself resumed the subject : — 

*' I have been poor fools myself, dear ladie, and dat is de 
ToaaoTh vy I not like to make bridal gcurnitwre-'-^e vedding 
blossoms— to tremble over the poor innocent brows of 
de young maids. I vill tell you — ^I am old novr, but I 
vas pretty little French vomans vonce ; and a young man 
— he vas very, very beautiful to look at — take nay heart 
all his own. It vas soon after de death of Monsieur le 
Oomiey my papa, and madame my angel mothere, vas 
^Bory ill. She call me all day and night to her bedside 
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and I could not cultivate my flowers — ^but have moelie 
trouble betweeji de love and de poverty. I say to xayaelif 
bettere for me to marry him who loves me, and vill help 
to keep my poor maman — ^he seemed gentleman in feel- 
ings — ^he have great talent — ^teache music — sing ! Ah ! 
le hon IHeu I dat vas singing ! So, after moche 
thought and great love, I said, ' Charles, I vill marry 
you ! if jcxk promise to love Madame la Comtesse, my 
goot maman, as if she were your own parent ;' and he 
kneel at my feets, and vid hand upon vere a man's heaH 
ought to be, he sware ! Veil, my dere madame, ve vere 
married ! and at first I think, oh, vat angel mans my 
Charles be ! — ^he play such music — ^he write sudi poetry 
upon me, and de poor royal Marie Axitoinette 1 ah ! mon 
JDieu I he make de sun to shine in our little room, and 
Ten he present I make only flowers couieur de rose. My 
msunan — she, la Comtesse-^ie I — ^ven I shed such tears 
that le hon IHeu had not spare her longere ! I littel think 
that, all in von small year, I bless Him that she have not 
ear to hear or eye to see my misery ! 

" I became a mothere ; a living, breathing littel angel 
sleep on my bosom — look in my eyes — ^stretch out its 
littel hands to my face — coo — and laugh and cry de amcdl 
tear (I nevere let him shed IcMrge tear) — ^and twine his 
rosy fingers in my hair. Oh, le hen Dieu ! I vas happy 1 
I vas more than happy ! — asleep or awake, it vas all de 
same ; I see my child— hear my child — ^feel my child — 
I make de most beautiful flowers by his cradel ; and at 
first his father's voice simg our boy asleeps ; den, ven he 
came home, he too tired to sing ; den ! he change de 
great change, and not come home for long between ; den, 
hardly at all ! I cry overe my boy ; I sob till my heart 
almost break ; I reproche Charles — I tell him dis not 
treatment for a vife, and — ^" 

Madame paused. I did not think features, whose 
every muscle seemed rigid and hard from age, could have 
expressed anything like the proud, indignant feeling thajb 
set every nerve in motion ; the whole crimson current of 
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vitality flushed to her face, and her eyes glared like the 
delusive meteor £re, that lasts but for a moment. She 
•drew her petite figure to its full height, and struck the 
table so as to make the gossamer and silks that were piled 
tipon it rise into the air. 

" I tell him this not treatment for a vife, and he make 
reply, I no vife of his ! — I, who was married to him law- 
fully ! — I, nothing to him — nothing ; our marriage not 
good in law, so he say ! — but there was one thing I was 
— the mother of his diUd. He lau^h me to scome — ^I vas 
almost mad — I sit and think, if it be so, vat is my boy % 
Ah, le hon ZHeu I I fall sick — sick in de brain-^I forget 
everything but my boy, my Httel child. He say I mad, 
«ind place me in mad*house — take my child from me — 
leave me- to die — ^me, his vife, the mother of his child ! 
At last, I recovere ; I ask for Charles — for my boy ; dey 
tell me grand ladie love my husband for his voice—dey 
go abroad — avay^ — where ? I nevere know." 

" But the child ?" I inquired. 

" Ah 1 my boy — he take my child — ^I get better — de 
tre may be struck vid lightning and yet live ! I receive 
Von lettere from Charles, he tell me my boy vill be pro- 
vided for, but / nevere to see him more ! — ^I nevere have." 
She covered her face with her wrinkled hands ; and, after 
a pause, looking more cheerful than I could have deemed 
possible after such a recital, added, " Now, madame, do 
you wondere dat I say, * Fools, poor fools !* ven I hear of 
de weddings ? Still I must make my wreaths ;** and she 
commenced her preparations as if nothing had happened. 

The ice once broken, the story once told, the old lady 
seemed to derive consolation from the recapitulation of 
her wrongs and sorrows. I never ordered a sprig of 
jessamine that she would not in some way refer to her 
lost child. 

When her senses returned, some of her patrons remem- 
bered her ; but every inquiry failed in discovering where 
her perfidious husband had conveyed the child. 

Towards the close of 18 — ^ I went to order some winter 
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flowers, and found inadame in very low spirits. She said 
that New Year's Day, instead of being as it was in her 
country, ww jofwr de Jete, was her great day of trial — her 
child was bom on New Year's Day ; and on the following 
New Year's Day she received the letter, saying she shouk> 
never see him more. The possibility of his being dead- 
had evidently not occurred to her for a moment ; on the 
contrary, she said he would be thirty-six his next birth- 
day. It sounded oddly to bear her say he was nearly 
thirty-six, and the next moment speak with the rapture 
of a doating mother of his " beaux yetix^* and " littel 
fingers." Her mind dwelt upon the child; the idea of its 
gi*owing into a man had never entered the old lady's head. 
She said New Year's Day was her day of misery; and so 
I determined to call on that day for my botiquet. 

The flowers were a marvellous contrast to the fingers 
which had given them the hues and grace of nature ; but, 
while praising them to madame's content, the servant 
ushered in a tall, large, but strikingly handsome foreign 
gentleman. Madame curtsied, motioned him to a seat — 
he appeared very much embarrassed. Madame, after 
looking at him, caught at the back of her chair — ^her 
fingers closed on it convulsively — she tried to speak — 
became so ghastly that she seemed dying ; then rallying, 
suddenly rushed towards the stranger, and grasping his 
arm. exclaimed, " Charles ! — Charles ! where is my boyi — 
give me back my son. I forgive you if you give me mj 
child I" She would have sunk at his feet had he not 
caught her in his arms ; and, although suflbcating from 
emotion, she continued to repeat, " Give me my child ! 
child! child!" The gentleman endeavoured to soothe 
her agitation, and at last replied, " I have no child to give 
you. Motfier, I am your child 1 Until my father's death 
— until within the last six months, I knew not who my 
mother was — did not know that she was alive." It was 
painful to witness the old lady's looks of eagerness as she 
gasped in his face, and called upon him with mingled sobs 
and wild laughter to repeat that he was her son. Then 
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ker doabtinga^Bnatching his band, and after caveriBg it 
witb kisses, muttering to beraelf, " Bat my boj'a fin^ 
-vere so small and pink — ^twist in my bair ; and hi& £M2e 
like de lily and de rose. No -viskers den-'*4iMm ange — 
^wfi pe^ — mon—maiSf ce n'eat pets poesibk I a little boy 
— a big man — Charles ! mma^ w>n — ^esb mon enfomt /" 
and at last she laid ber bead on bis bosom, and bo^wept 
together. 

Madame is now a person of consequence. Her wortJi- 
less busband prospered as bad men often do — ^to outward 
seeming<~bat bis life was fevered, and the scytbe of death 
was sharpened by his crimes. He confessed to his son the 
injustice he had done bis mother, and his belief that she 
still lived. You know the rest ; but you have not seen, 
as I have seen, madame enlarged by black velvet and 
motherly pride, smiling through her tean^ while displaying 
a jewelled snuff-box enriched with the portrait of lier 
good son, whom she declares is an angel ; her s<)rrows only 
remembered in these her later days as themes of gratitude 
for present blessings. 
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It is now some years since we wandered throHgh the 
XBOtmtains and valleys of North Wales, asd traced out 
i>he scenes of its former magoifLceuce. We wondered 
then that there exists so little enthusiasm about so beau- 
i;ifal a district, and that the English submit to be taunted 
•with the " tameness" of their scenery, when such varied 
and exquisite beauty is within a few hours' '^ express" of 
their metropolis. Foreigners, especially, rush to Scotland, 
and rave about its Higblanda ; but few can tell them of 
the might, majesty, and dominion of lofty Snowdon ; of 
the lovely valleys, ancient castles^ impatient rivers, deep 
silent glades, and rich mountain torrents of North Wales. 
Who that has ever seen, can forget the feast of beauty 
outspread in the valley of the Clwydl and after the 
descent and pass through it, the variety and loveliness of 
the scenery, independent of its historic interest — the 
ravines and passes, the ragged rock% high-placed sen- 
tinels of deep-hearted valleys — ^abundant in every natural 
beauty except lakes ? There, indeed, Wales must yield 
the palm to Killamey and Loch Lomond — it has literally 
no lakes, Bala being a fiat-shored pool of water, in or 
-near an unpicturesque town. 

There is also something about Wales and the Welsti 
which gave us an impression that we were far away from 
England — the thinly-scattered population, ihehlack-hcUted 
-women scampering through the country on their shaggy 
ponies, the seemingly luinatural sounds of their tongue, 
the ruggedness of their Alpine scenery ! Much exposure 
to the weather, and the masculine effect of their head-* 
•dress, united to their want of cultivation, give to the 
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female peasants a harsh and unpleasing expression. We 
never saw a fine countenance, and seldom a pretty one, 
among them. The men are still more unprepossessing ; 
thickset, gruff, short-tempered fellows ; looking like serfs, 
yet possessing all the self-satisfied air of despots. Of 
course, amongst the latter class there were exceptions, 
and our host at Tan-y-Bwlch was certainly amongst the 
brightest. Indeed, the inn is one of the most delightful 
resting-places to be found amid the lovely valleys of this 
romantic country ; it is situated in the Vale of Festiniog, 
and the host brimful of the knowledge which tourists 
might to delight in — the local knowledge of his own 
country, and especially of his own district. He knew 
rather too little ot the legends of his land to please us ; 
but perhaps he imagined it beneath his dignity as master 
of Tan-y-Bwlch, and finder, as well as proprietor, of a 
real lead-mine, to take too much interest in foolish stories. 
It is now some years past, and yet we remember so well 
the two days we spent in that happy valley, although one 
of them was a wet Sunday ; but "a wet Sunday" is not 
to be so mourned over in a pastoral district, where the 
working man has the fresh air, the breeze, and the sun- 
shine always with him, — where he can see the sun set 
and rise, and where the song of the bird and the hum ot 
the bee are with him to and from the scene of healthful 
toil — as in a pent-up city, where the Sabbath is the only 
day when the tradesman or the artisan can look upou a 
tree, or let his children's little feet run upon the green 
carpet of paradise. We remember observing the deep, 
rich green of the foliage of some noble groups of elm- 
trees that dotted an equally green amphitheatre in front, 
and the incessant activity of two little grey birds, who 
were occupied in catching flies, — or rather, until the rain 
subsided, in flitting restlessly through the damp air 
nttering every instant a plaintive cry ; and then we ob- 
served the listless curiosity with which diflerent peasants, 
returning from their worship amongst the hills, peered 
into a window, which we soon learned was the dead-Utter 
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office of this mountain district. Many' paused, and read, 
and laughed, and chattered, and pointed at the time*soiled 
epistles, over which spiders had woven their nets, and 
mould accumulated. Alas ! what records were sealed up 
within those decaying papers ! — 

" Short and simple annals of the poor " — 

. ill-spelt, yet deep-felt, tales of love ; the hope of better 
prospects, leading to marriage ; high-beating fancies, high- 
hearted aspirations ! others, stained with tears, telling of 
woe, of misery, of want ! the earnest pleadings of a child' 
for pardon ; the husband's long-expected letter come at 
last to ONE now resting where the grass grows high, and 
cowslips bud and blossom ; he thinks that her sofl heart 
will turn to him again — ^that she will really forget and 
forgive all, as woman only can, and expects a quick 
reply ; now he is doomed, but from far different cause, to 
wait, as he forced her to do ) and he may wait ! and watch 
the postman's short, quick step and hasty knock — ay ! he 
may watch for ever ! that tedious ever, whose very sound 
is as a long-drawn sigh ! 

One by one the crowd disappeared, the rain ceased, and 
the warm, delicious sun ol June poured a torrent of light 
and heat into the Vale of Eestiniog ; it was as though a 
shower of diamonds had fallen upon and gemmed the 
earth ; every blade of grass shook its radiant jewel in the* 
breeze, and every leaf quivered with joy ! We could not 
resist the temptation to ramble up the hill. We passed 
to a rustic gate, upon which some sunburnt rosy children 
were sitting, not swinging , for the quietness of the Sabbath 
-was over them, as well as over the landscape — that holjr 
stillness which must be felt by all Sabbath wanderers in 
our English glades ; fdt, yet cannot be expressed. We 
saw smoke climbing in a blue column above the trees, 
that clothed the mountain we were ascending, and asked 
a little girl, whom any artist would have joyed to sketch, 
who was creeping into the valley, peering every second 
moment into the calyx of the pink lox-glove, and watch- 
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ing, without disturbing, tlie butteries that rested on the 
wild-rose, — ^we asked, " Who Uvea up there ?" She shook 
her head ; the little mountaineers do m>t understand our 
language : we pointed to the smoke ; she souled and 
blushed, and said twice, " Hal, hal.*' We found after- 
wards the place > from whence the smoke proceeded was 
called "The Hall." We pursued our path, which was 
literally picked from out the mountain, and hung at one 
aide over precipices ; on the other, trees of ^1 kinds and 
colours were grouped by the hand of nature, while rocks 
of rugged blue slate, overgrown by moss, lichens, and all 
sorts of wild plants, were lost in the skies. At last the 
precipitous appearance of our path decrea^d ; a flat 
table-land jutted over the valley we had quitted^ and 
upon this '' the Hall " had been built. 

It was a plain edifice of grey stone ; a broad terrace 
extending from the front to the end of the elevated plain 
on which it stood, while the back was sheltered by the 
mountain which towered behind, as high as the eye could 
reach. 

The prospect from the esplanade was beautiful. The 
valley of Festiniog extended at our feet, unfolding like a 
panorama, glowing and glittering in the sunlight ; and 
we gazed down upon it as from the midway clouds. We 
looked along and along that beautiful vale, and could not 
see a single object to disturb its repose. A merry child 
was with us, agile as a fiftwn^ restless as a nightingale ; 
but, after one or two shouts, which awoke the drowsy 
echoes of the hills, she, too, felt the stillness of the scene, 
and murmured her delight. Few things are more inte- 
resting than to mark the influences of nature upon a 
child ; and while we were watching the kusfied expression 
of her admiration, suddenly something touched hier hand 
that made her start back; it was the taper nose of a 
beautiful greyhound, black as a raven, his coat shining 
like satin ; the creature looked up to her face and smiled 
— ^yes, smiled; and if you have not noted that sfnUiTig 
look which is so peculiar to a greyhound's fistce, yon have 
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not yet learned to appreciate one of the most pleasing 
manifestations of canine cordiality. The dog bounded 
about XX8, and wooed us to advance still farther on the 
esplanade, so as to take a still closer survey of the Hall. 
It was quite glorious to look at the hills and mountains, 
\ piling themselves up, and up, and up, until (for the sun 
• was setting) it was impossible to tell which were the 
) rosy summits and which the rosy clouds. Beneath lay 
the valley of woods, rills, and cottages, exquisitely inter- 
spersed with field and meadows ; they were all sunshine, 
and seemed a sunshine in themselves. It is extracHrdinary 
how apt we are to connect happiness with beauty. One 
of us exclaimed, " Oh ! how I should like to dwell in 
such a spot, where sorrow could net erUer I " 

The foolish words were hardly uttered, when a heavy 
sigh caused us to look back, and we saw an old, grey- 
headed servant in deep mourning; he did not merely 
touch, he removed his hat, and asked ^' if we would like to 
see the iront of the house ?" We followed him. As we 
passed the entrance he paused, and pointed to a hatch- 
ment which was suspended over the door. The warm 
blood, which was rushing joyfully through each heart, 
crept slowly back to its citadel 

" I beg pardon — ^I humbly beg pardon fi)r my freedom," 
said the old servitor ; " but I thought I would show the 
young lady * tluU sorrow has entered liere,^ " And so it 
had ! the stem taskmaster had read aloud a fearful lesson 
in that lovely valley : — a tender wife had there been de- 
prived of the chosen object of her affections immediately 
after the birth of their first child : their tastes and pur- 
suits assimilated ; they were nearly of equal age (both 
young) ; their fortune abundant ; they fed, clothed, and 
educated those who needed ; they were blessed by the 
poor, honoured by the rich. Did ;we say " their tastes 
and pursuits ctisvnUlated ? *^ That conveys but a faint 
idea of the one-hecniedness of these two creatures ; every- 
body declared they were made for each ether, and to be a 
'blessing to the Yale of Festiniog ; but, after an illness of 
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a few days, the oak was uprooted, and the woodbine, de- 
prived of its support, is crushed and fading, withered and 
broken in spirit and in beauty where once it flourished ! 

Every one visiting North Wales makes a pilgrimage to 
Beddgellert. We spent another long summer evening 
there, and drove the following morning, amid the most 
implacable of all rain, to the inn at Tremadoc. If our 
host of Tan-y-Bwlch was an exception to the cloddish 
race of Welsh peasants, the young hostess at Tremadoc 
was the most favourable specimen of womankind we saw 
in Wales. I have recorded the incident elsewhere, but 
only in one of those monthly sepulchres where, as in our 
cemeteries, things are mingled together to be forgotten. 
Besides, fifteen years have passed — black hairs have 
become white — children, married men and women — 
wives, widows and wives again, since then ! But though 
the party that made that happy excursion was a numerous 
one — filling a large barouche inside and out, requiring 
four horses to drag them from one end of the principality 
to the other — ^they are all at this moment in the land oi 
the living. 

And sad though this little sketch may be, it is so true, 
so full of mingled memories, that we may be pardoned for 
returning to the inn at Tremadoc. 

She stood at the door of the barouche, which had just 
been opened, one small white hand placed so as to shield 
my dress from the wheel, and the other held upwards, 
ready if I needed its assistance. We had driven from 
the comforts of a cheerful inn in the valley of Beddgellert 
through a furious rain-storm — such a storm as can be ex- 
perienced only in a highland country; and the village, 
built and roofed with slate, had that cold and leaden 
aspect which the AVelsh villages invariably present in. 
gloomy weather. The clouds had descended the moun- 
tains, and emptied themselves on our devoted heads ; and 
when I entered the inn at Tremadoc, I regretted still 
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onore the cheerfulness of Beddgellert. The gii'l I had 
first seen was dressed in the deepest mourning ; the ser- 
vant was also habited in black; the rough-faced ostler 
had a strip of faded crape round his sealskin cap ; the 
stair-carpets were only half down ; the dwelling had that 
drear, lonely, and uncomfortable aspect which a bright 
«mile from a good-humoured landlady dispels : but li&re 
there appeared neither landlady nor smiles ; the very little 
dog I stumbled over was black, and as he ran to the side 
of his young mistress, and she spoke a kindly word to him 
in her native language, I thought the Welsh tongue 
musical, and the young maiden pretty. I said there were 
no smiles ; yet there was no lack of attentive service ; and 
when we ladies descended to the kitchen, to see to the 
drying of sundry furs, boas, and cloaks, we found the 
waiter and the pretty maiden alike busy in providing for 
our comfort. Nothing could exceed the young girl's 
gentle kindness ; it was more like the attention shown by 
one lady to another than the sort of service rendered for 
hire. I had been told by one of our party that she had 
only lost her mother a few weeks before, and that this 
wayside inn had now two mistresses, sisters, one of whom 
was the girl whose small white hand had attracted my 
attention in the rain-storm. " Two creatures," thought I, 
**left without a mother's guidance, without a mother's 
•cave, in a situation like tins 1 '* I looked more intently 
cipon the young hostess, and her gentle, quiet beauty 
crept into my heart : yet I do not know that she would 
liave been considered handsome by many. The gentle- 
men of our party did not call her so ; but men, Jt have 
frequently observed, think more of the mere flesh and blood 
formation than of the sentiment which gives the purer 
part of life — eocpression — to the whole ; they value the 
ishape and colour of the flower more highly than the per- 
fume. Her figure was slight and delicate ; I do not think 
she could have numbered sixteen summers, still I never 
saw a sadder face ; it had the unruffled look of silent 
6orrow, that deep-consuming sorrow which eats into the 
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Leart : her mouth was small, and beautifally formed, hat 
no smile parted the fall, yet delicate lips, or dimpled the 
well^fanned cheek. Her eyes were full and round, not 
haeel or black ; they had neither the brightness of the 
forst, BC(r tbe £re of the last ; they wece, I foeUeye, a dark, 
dei^ blue ; round, full, not projecting, yet largely set, 
beneath well-defined, but gentle brows : they seemed as 
windows to the affections ; for none but kiiMlly expres- 
sions escaped them, and th^ discoursed more' eloquently 
than the sweet lips, for which words seemed all too har^ 
interpreters of such gentle feelings as only possessed her 
soul. Again the little black dog crept to her side, and 
half nestled into the fur cape she was drying most 
carefully. 

*• Was the d<^ hers 1 " " Yes," 

'• What a pretty dog ! Was she fwad of him ? " 
^' Oh ! yes ; he was so affhcUoneUe — followed her every- 
where, except on Sundays, and then he always knew she 
was going to church, and so waited at the door till she 
returned. She loved him, he was so faiikjul V^ 

'' Ah 1 '' thought I, '^ here is anoth^ example of those 
who set their hearts upon the truthfulness and affe<^on of 
such as they love ; and if disappointed, the brightness of 
their day is gone, the tunefulness of their existence 
destroyed, their vase broken, and the perfume, which, if 
cared for, would have endured to the end of life, scattered 
in an hour to the winds ! " I left her caressing one 
creature, however, who would never deceive her. 

We waited for the rain to cease, but it poured oa ; and 
I watched from a window at the back of the house a "wild 
mountain riU make its way to a sort of terrace-garden, 
which had been cut oi^t of the solid rock ; the mountain 
towered perpendicularly, and as the eye followed its steep 
ascent — ^taking into account the various fissures, the rocky 
fr^igments, the difiS^ent coloured earths, the many-tinted 
heaths, the groups of Alpine plants, and the waving 
tufts of the pink fox-glove — it was a positive relief to 
find that the summit was lost in the douds, and, con* 
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sequently, it "was necessary to oome dowD again. The- 
rain oeafled as suddenly as it commenced ; and there 'was 
again my maid of the inn, with a plateful of what seemed 
to me dropped curd, ascending the steps which led up the 
mountain, her little dog (who, by the way, bore the loM&roic 
name of '^ Moscow'*) walking step by step behind his 
mistress. On she went, first up one flight, then another, 
until she came to a shelving flat, where presently I saw 
her surrounded by a group of young turkeys, who de- 
voured their food with very turkey-like greediness, while 
their silly-looking mother made sundry passes with hefr 
long neek at my friend Moscow ; but he, cunning fellow ! 
avoided them all by twisting round his liege lady, leaving 
only his tail exposed to the assaults of the enemy. 

I ascended the first four steps leading to the terrace- 
gai*den, and there was a flat, where flowers once had been, 
and one or two very fine rose-trees still flourished ; but 
the garden was not exempt £rom the air of sadness which 
pervaded the inn. I went higher still : another cultivated 
spot-^-cultivated, but'n^lected. Alas ! it is sad for ns if 
weeds grow as rapidly in our mental as in our earthly 
gardens, when we cease to watch over and eradicate the 
evil so quickly planted, and so quickly grown ! Higher 
still the wild plants of the mountain had quite triumphed 
over the flowers of the garden, and the young turkeys 
were hunting the insects which the first gleam of sunshine 
had almost (»lled into existence. 

" Are you fond of birds 1 " I inquired of my young 
hostess. 

*' Yes, ma'am ; they are helpless little things." 

'^ Alas 1 when I looked upon her young beauty, and 
remembered she had no mother, I thought her mor& 
helpless than the birds whidi their parent was at the 
instant calUng to shelter beneath her wing. 

'* We shall get the garden done up immediately,*' she 
sadd, seeing I was looking on its desolation; '^but we 
liave been sadly put out lately," 

<' So I was sorry to hear ; but the summer will repair 
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tbe devastation of winter here, and you are so young, that 
I trust in God the winter of your summer will pass even 
more quickly awuy ! " 

She shook her head, but made no reply, and stooped to 
gather som^e wild roses. Alas ! I saw that her tears added 
to the dew-drops on their leaves. I wished that she might 
not become as one who presses sorrow so closely to the 
heart, that it forms therein a cave to dwell as long as life 
remains. "Take from me my sorrow," said a widow, 
once, to whom I spoke of consolation, — ^* take from me 
my sorrow, and then, indeed, I shall be utterly alone in 
this cold world." At last I began to imagine which of the 
men I had seen about the inn-yard could be this iaXr girl's 
father ; — it could not be the tall person who sat in the 
corner, under the long-shaped window, nor the other who 
read the paper, — one eye being fixed thereon, the other on 
■ourselves : these were the only respectable-looking per- 
sons there : and to suppose any of the short, thickset old 
fellows, who guzzled " crew," and jabbered Welsh, — ^to 
fancy oi)e of those the father of my new-found &vourite ! 
it was impossible. One might as well expect to see a 
moss-rose blossoming on a wayside brier ! 

** The garden looks so desolate !'* she exclaimed, gazing 
round her, as she placed the roses she had pulled in my 
hand — " the garden looks so desolate ; the very bees seem 
as if there was no honey for them." 

" Yet it is a beautiful spot," I replied. And so it was : 
every little nook where garden shrubs could live was 
covered by their luxuriant vegetation ; all mingling 
together without let or hindrance, terrace over terrace, 
«ach communicating with the other, by means of those 
atone steps, hewn out of the mountain, which, as the sun 
now shone upon it, seemed as if swathed by rainbows, 
even to the clouds which still hovered upon its head. 

Oh ! those glorious mountains ! toppling and towering 
unto the mysteries of heaven ; hearkening to the whisper- 
ing of Omnipotence, "and remaining unscathed by its 
lightnings, unmoved by its thunders.** I thought ^we 
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looked like insects at the base of this '^ small giant of the 
universe /' but I remembered, not without pride, that we 
had that within us which raised us &r above where 
^' mountains congregate." 

"It is a beautiful spot," I repeated. "Is not your 
father fond of gardening V* * 

The girl looked into my face, but did not speak j I shall 
never forget the expression of her eyes ; it was that of 
utter and perfect desolation. Earnestly she gazed ; her 
lips moved, but I heard no sound ; then, covering her face 
with her hands, she rushed from the terrace on which we 
stood, and — I saw her no more. , 

Poor girl ! I afterwards ascertained that she had lost 
both father and mother within one little month I 
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" I COULD not have believed it ! " exclaimed Mrs. Pierce 
Bradshaw. ^' I could not have believed it ! " she repeated, 
over and over again ; and then she fell into a £t of 
abstraction. 

Her husband, who had been glancing wearily over 
a magazine, turning leaf after leaf without reading, or 
perhaps seeing even the heading of a page, at length 
said, " I could ! " 

" You have large faith, my dear,'* observed the lady. 

" Fortunately for Selina, I had no faith in him," was 
the reply. 

Mrs. Pierce Bradshaw was not an eloquent person ; she 
never troubled her husband or any one else with many 
words; so she only murmured, in a subdued voice, " For- 
tunately, indeed ! " 

" Wliat a fellow he was ! " said Mr. P. Bradshaw, as he 
closed the magazine. " Do you remember how delighted 
you were with him the evening of the tableaux at Lady 
Westrophe's ? There was something so elegant and 
dignified in his bearing ; so much ease and grace of rrfan- 
ner ; his address was perfect — the confidence of a well- 
bred gentleman, subdued, almost but not quite, into 
softness by the timidity of youth. This was thrown into 
strong relief by the manners of the young men of the 
family, whose habits and voices might have entitled them 
to take the lead, even now, in the go-ahead school, which 
then was hardly in existence — at all events in England. 

" You were quite as much taken with him as I was. 

" No, my dear, not quite, Edward Lay ton was espe- 
cially suited for the society of ladies. His tastes and 
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feelings are— or were at that time — ^all ainoerelj refined ; 
lie W9is foil of the impulse of talent, which he never had 
strength to bring forth : his thoughts were ever wander- 
ing, and he seeded perpetual excitement, particularly the 
exciteafeent of beauty and music, to bring them and keep 
\ them where he was. He was strongly and strangely 
' moved by excellence of any kind, so that it vHie excel- 
lence ; and the only thing I ever heard him express 
contempt for was weialth ! — yes, wealth ! '* 

** I could not have believed it ! " said Mrs. Pierce 
Bradshaw again. 

'' That particular night it was whispered he was engaged 
to Lelia Medwin. When she sang, he stood like a young 
^ Apollo at her harp, too entranced to turn over the leaves 
of music, his eyes overflowing with delight, and the poor 
little girl so bewitched by his attentions that she fancied 
every whisper a declaration of love." 

"Shameftil \ " said Mrs. Pierce Bradshaw. 

"Then her mother showed every one what a lovely 
sbetch he had made of Lelia's head, adding that indeed it 
was too lovely ; but then, he was a pa/rticd judge." 

" She was a silly woman," observed the lady. 

" She wouJd not have been considered so if they had 
been married," replied the gentleman. " Mammas have 
no mercy on each other in those delicate manoeuvrings. 
Well, he waltzed with her always ; and bent over her, 
willow-fashion ; looked with her at the moon ; and wrote 
a sonnet which she took to herself, for it was addressed 
'To mine own dear — ;* and then, when about eight 
w^ks afterwards we met him at the dejeuner at Ssdly 
Lodge, he was as entranced with Lizzy Grey*s guitar |ts he 
had been with Lelia's harp, sketched her little tiger-head 
for her grandmamma, waltzed with her, bent over her 
willow-fashion, looked with her at the moon, and wrote 
another sonnet, addressed * To the loved one.' " 

"Such men " exclaimed Mrs. Pierce Bradshaw. 

She did not flnish the sentence, but looked as if such men 
ought to be ^exterminated. And so they ought ! 

T 2 
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" There was so much about him that I liked : his fine 
talents, good manners, excellent position in society, added 
to his good nature, and " 

" Good fortune," added Mr& Pierce Bradshaw. 

" No, Mary," said her husband, quietly, *' I never was a 
Mammon worshipper. This occurred, if you remember, 
before the yellow pestilence had so completely subverted 
London that the very aristocracy knelt and worshipped 
the golden calf; and no blame to the calf to receive 
the homage, whatever we may say of those who paid 
it." 

" I did not mean tJ^cU as a reproof Pierce," replied his 
wife, most truly. '^ I think it quite natural to jike young 
men of fortune — we could not get on without them, yon 
know j and it would be very imprudent — ^very imprudent, 
indeed — to invite any young man, however excellent, 
when we want to get these young girls, our poor nieces, 
oif. I declare it is quite melancholy. Jane is becoming 
serums since she has grown so thin ; and I fear the men 
will think Belle a blue, she has so taken to the British 
Museum. Oh, how I wish people would live, and bring 
up and get off their own daughters ! Four marriageable 
nieces, with such farthing fortunes, are enough to drive 
any poor aunt distracted ! " 

Tins was the longest speech Mrs. Bradshaw ever made 
in her life, and she sighed deeply at its conclusion. 

<' You may well sigh ! " laughed the gentleman ; " for 
the case seems hopeless. But I was going to say, that as 
I knew him better I was really going to take the young 
gentleman a little to task on the score of his philandering. 
Lelia was really attached to him, and had refused* a very 
advantageous offer for his sake ; but the very next week, 
at another house, I found him enchained by a sparkling 
widow — correcting her drawings, paying the homage of 
intelligent silence and sweet smiles to her wit, leaning his 
white-gloved hand upon her chair, and looking in her eves 
with his most bewitching softness. The extent of this 
flirtation no one could anticipate ; but the sadden appear- 
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ance of Lady Di Johnson effected a total change. She 
drove four-in-hand and was a dead shot — ^the very anti- 
podes of sentiment. We said her laugh would drive 
Edward Layton distracted, and her ciga/rette be his death. 
But, no ! the magnificence of her tomljoyiam caught his 
fsincy. He enshrined her at once as Diana, bayed the 
moon with hunting soDgs, wrote a sonnet to the chase, 
and then, with his own hands, twisfced it into a cigarette, 
with which her ladyship puflFed it to the winds of heaven, 
while wandering with the Lothario amid a grove of 
fragrant limes. The miracle was, that at breakfast the 
next morning Lady Di was subdued,. voted driving unfe- 
minine, and asked £dward to take the reins for her after 
lunch. You remember we left them there ; and I next 
met him at KiUarney, giving his chestnut locks to the 
breeze, his arm to the oar, and his eyes to a lady of blue- 
stocking celebrity, who, never having had many lovers, was 
inclined to make the most of the present one. Circum- 
stances rendered me acquainted with some facts relating 
to his * flirtations,' if his soft and sentimental ways could 
be called by such a name. I had seen poor Lelia at 
Baden Baden ; and I dare say you can i*ecall what we 
beard of another love of his nearer home. Well, I 
encountered my hero of ladies that very evening, 
wandering amid the ruined aisles of Mucross Abbey. I 
saw that his impressible nature had taken a thoughtful, 
if not a religious tone, from the scene, and he commenced 
the conversation by declaring, that 'he was a great 
fboU" 

1 " Knave, rather," said Mrs. Pierce Bradshaw. 

\ " No," replied her husband ; " not a knave — but a sin- 
gular example of a man whose feelings and susceptibilities 
never deepen into affection — unstable as water — tossed 
hither and thither for want of fixed principles, and suffer- 
ing intensely in his better moods from the knowledge of 
the weakness he had not the courage to overcome. I was 
not inclined to let him spare himself, and did not contra- 
dict his opinion that he was a *fooV but told him he 
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might be what be pleased himself as long as he did not 
mskke fools of others. 

*' ' I tell every woman I know that I am not a marvyx ' 
ing man,' he replied. 

" ' That/ I said, ^ does not s^ify, as long as you act 
the lover, each fair one believing yon wiU revoke in her 
fevour/ 

" * I give you my honour,' he exclaimed, ' ss a man and 
a gentleman, I never entertained far twenty-four hours tlie 
idea of marrying any woman I ever knew.' " 

^* The villain ! " exclaimed the lady. '' I hope, Pie»^, 
you told him he was a villain ! " 

*' No ; because I knew the nncertainty of his disposition : 
but I lectured him fully and honestly, and yet said nothing 
to him so severe as what he said of himself. I told him 
he would certainly be caught in the end by some lin wortfcy 
person, and then he would look back with regret and 
misery upon the chances he had lost, and the unhappiness 
he had caused to those whose only faults had been in 
believing him true when he was false. 

^^ ' Better that,' he answered, ^ than marrying when lie 
could not make up his mind.' 

" * Then why play the lover ? ' 

'^ * He only did so while infatuated — ^he was certsin to 
find faults where he imagined perfection.' " 

" What assurance ! " said Mrs. Fierce Bradshaw. 

'^ ^ I am sure,' I said, ' Lelia was very charming. Leiia 
Medwin was an excellent, amiable little creature with 
both good temper and good sense.' 

'' ' That was it,' he said : ' only fancy the six-feet-one-and- 
three-quarters wedded to barely five feet ! The absurdity 
struck me one night as we were waltzing and whirling 
past a looking-glass ; I was obliged to bend double, though 
I never felt it till I saw it.' " 

" Eeally I have not patience," observed Mrs. Brad&^w ; 
" and so her feelings were to be trampled upon becaase 
she was not tall enough to please him / Why did he sot 
think of that before ? " 
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" ' But there was lAzzj Grey, related to half the aristo- 
cracy, with a voice like an angeL' 

" * A vixen,' he said, * though of exquisite beauty — 
eould have torn my eyes out for the little attention I paid 
Mrs. Green." 

" * LUtle aUentum I ' I repeated — ' more than little.' 

" * Her wit was delicious,' he replied ; * but she was 
a widow ! Only fancy the horror of being compared with 
«^My dear first husband ! ' 

" * Th^n your conquest of Lady Di Johnson ! How 
biidly you behaved to her ! ' 

" ' She was magnificent on horseback ; and her dgareUe 
as fascinating as the fan of a Madrid belle, or the taumuo'e 
of a Parisian lady. They were her tvx) points. But when 
she relinquished both, I believe in compliment to me, sher 
became even more commonplace than the most common- 
place woman.' " 

" The puppy ! " mattered the lady : " the dreadful 
puppy ! I could not have believed it ! " 

Mr. Bradshaw did not heed the interruption, but con- 
tinued : — » 

" * And who,' I inquired, * was the lady of the lake ? I do 
not mean of this laJce, for I see her reign is already over — 
yt)ur passion expired with the third chapter of her novel, 
which I know she read to you by ipoonlight — but the fair 
lady of Geneva, whose betrothed called you out ] ' 

*^ ^ Her father was a sugar-boiler,' was the quiet reply, 
* a sugar-boiler, or something of the kind. What would 
my aristocratic mother say to that ? Of course I could 
have no serious intention tliere. Indeed, I never 1w,d a 
serious intention for a whole week.' 

" ' BuJ;, my dear fellow, when presents are given, and 
letters written, and locks of hair and vows exchanged — ' 

" ' No, no ! ' he exclsdmed ; * no vows exchanged ! I 
never broke my word to a woman yet. It was admiration 
for this or that — respect, esteem, perhaps a tender bewil- 
derment — mere hroth&rly love, And in that particular 
instance her intended got angry at my civility. I know 
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I was wrong ; and, to confess the truth, I am ashamed of 
that transaction — it taught me a lesson ; and, but for the 
confounded vacillation of my taste and temper, I might 
perhaps have been a Benedict before this. You may 
think it puppyism, if you please ; but I am really sorry 
when I make an impression, and resolve never to attempt 
it again : but the next fine voifce, or fine eyes — ' 

" ' Or cigarette,' I suggested ; and I then said as much 
as one man can say to another — for you know a woman 
can say much more to a man in the way of reproof than 
he would bear from his own sex — but he silenced me very 
quickly by regrets and good resolutions. It was after 
that our little niece, Selina, made an impression upon 
him.'' 

" I did not know all you have now told me," expostu- 
lated his wife. " I own I thought it would have been a 
good match for Selina ; and he was evidently deeply 
smitten before he knew she was your niece. I managed 
it beautifully ; but you cut the matter short by offending 
him." 

" There, say no more about it," said the sensible hus^ 
band ; " you thought your blue-eyed, fair-haired, doll-like 
favourite could have enchained a man who had escaped 
heai*t-whole from the toils of the richest and rarest in the 
land. It really is fearful to see how women not only 
tolerate, but pursue this sort of men. You call them 
* villains,' and I know not what, when you are foiled ; but 
if you succeed, you temper it : * They have been a little 
wild, to be sure — ^but then, and then — ^you really could 
not refuse your daughter;' and add, 'Men are such 
creatures, that if the world knew but all, lie is not worse 
than others." 

" For shame. Pierce ! how can you ? " said the lady. 

" I told him then," continued Mr. Bradshaw, ** that he 
would take ' the crooked stick at last / but that he should 
not add a tress of Selina's hair to his collection, to be 
turned over by kis wife one of those days. Of course be 
was very indignant, and we parted ; but I did not think 
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my prophecy would come true so soon. I have long since 
given up speculating how marriages will turn out, for it is 
quite imjiossible to tell. If women could be shut up in a 
harem, as in the East, a man who was ashamed of his wife 
might go into society without her ; but for a refined and 
well-educated gentleman, as Edward Layton certainly is, 
to be united to the widow of a sugar-boiler ! — ^yes, abso- 
lutely ! — who is an inch shorter than pretty Lelia and 
more tiger-headed than lizzy Grey, and who declares she 
hates music, although her dear husband took her Aoften to 
the Hopera — ^who adds deformity to shortness, talks 
loudly of the Ainfluence of wealth, and compares the pre- 
sentations at the Mansion House which she has seen, to 
those at St. James's, which she has not seen ! Verily, 
Edward Layton has had hia rewa/rd I *' 
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BLANCHE OF BROOMSIDE. 

A JOTODS and a happy girl was Blanche Seabright, 
the beauty and fayourite of Broomside, a lonely and 
pastoral village in Devon. She was the only daughter of 
a gentleman of small but independent fortune ; and as 
her mother died in giving her birth, and her father bad 
remained unmarried, Blanche was exactly what old maids 
and bachelors call a " spoiled child," before she entered 
her teens. Nor was this much to be wondered at — her 
extreme beauty would have rendered her an object of 
admiration even in crowded cities, where female loveliness 
is so frequently seen ; moreover, she had precisely the 
acquirements that are valuable in country society — she 
danced and sang to perfection, played on the lute, and 
possessed more wit than any one in the village, except- 
ing, perhaps, old Admiral Granby, a hale veteran of 
seventy-six, who told all the stock jokes of the navy for 
the last fifty years, with an energy which astonished the 
clergyman, squire, and justice every Christmas and 
Michaelmas, when they regularly met at the Bell and 
Crown to settle all matters touching church and state, 
and to discuss the question whether the county member 
did his duty or not. Certainly Blanche's wit was the 
most original, but her auditors were seldom particular as 
to that. The maiden's spirits, when she was about seven- 
teen (that age of sentiment and insipidity, when the girl 
is donning the womanly robe, and has not made up her 
mind whether she will at once become stately and arti- 
ficial or remain joyous and natural) — at that critical age 
such were her spirits, that every body set her down as a 
•confirmed mad-cap ; when suddenly, or as old j)eople say. 
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*^ in less than no time," matters changed, and E^e became 
serious and resesred; her cheek, even that blooming 
cheek, fiided, and her bright bine eyes were often fiUed 
-with tears. Then "every body" wondered what could be 
the matter : some talked of consumption, others of 
catarrh, and even some of love. This the wise ones 
laughed at — ^Blanche Seabright in Jove ! With whom ? 
Not old Admiral Granby, or the lame boy at the apothe- 
csrry*8, and they were the only " pre8ental>le" bachelors in 
the district. It could not be ; in love, indeed !-— what 
absurdity! Were the wise ones right or wrong?— we 
shall see. I have said before that Broomside was beauti- 
fully situated, but I have not stated that it possessed 
attractions^ passing great, to spOTtsmen : there were a iine 
trout stream, good covers for game ; and,, moreover, about 
a mile up the hill, a shooting-box, which was let in a 
miscellaneous Way, every seascm, to whoever, chose to take 
it. The resident gentiy knew nothing, and cared little, 
about its inhabitants, who were seldom seen at that legi- 
timate place fbr all people to be seen at — the parish 
church— sweet, tranquil spot, which centuries scarcely 
altered, save that moss and lichens entirely covered, with 
their bright greenery, the patches of roof from whence 
some ancient storm had scared the ivy. The parties who, 
at the time I allude to, occupied the lodge, were the roue 
lord of Ihmmeade, and his cousin, Mr. Eversham. Dun- 
meade was a childless widower, with broken constitution, 
and well known in the fashionable circles as ttn koimne 
4^UhTe, Plain, simple-minded people wonld call him a 
" dangerous character," but the haub monde are too well 
bred to designate things by common terms. Eversham 
was a very different being from his titled cousin ; he was 
the second son of a beneficed clergyman, and intended for 
the sacred profession — in fact, he had just taken (»*ders, 
and was one who did so for conscience sake. To please 
his mother, who was naturally anxious that, if possible, 
some of his lordship's worldly goods might hereafter 
become the property of her son, he joined the noble on a 
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shooting excuraion. Few could have been more power- 
fully contrasted — ^the Earl of Danmeade was verging on 
his fiftieth birthday, diminutive in stature, and every 
feature of his face telling of dissipation — the full, gloating 
eye, the sat3rr-like mouth, and the sallow spotted skin ; 
his manners, however, were courtly and insinuating, and 
to iihis he owed the popularity he • undoubtedly possessed 
in certain circles. 

Mr. Eversham was in the first bloom of manhood. EEis 
boyish days had been spent at his Other's vicarage ; and 
at college hisi time was devoted to the attainment of 
literary distinctipn. When, therefore, he launched into 
the world, he was in the full possession of a vigorous and 
untainted mind. His expressive countenance was as a 
beautiful title-page €o a virtuous and learned book ; and 
his whole bearing was that of a scholar and a gentleman. 
A country event occasioned a meeting between the trio, 
namely, Blanche Seabright and the cousins — a passing 
shower caused both parties to take shelter in a small 
cottage between Broomside and the hill lodge. The 
maiden's beauty attracted the gentlemen's attention, and 
they soon discovered who she was. With what different 
feelings were their inquiries made. What man would 
exchange the first beatings of affection — such love as 
might dwell in the lily's bosom, without contaminating its 
purity — ^for the sordid, cold calculation with which in 
after life he heaps gold — and marries ? ^ She is a fine 
girl," said his lordship — ** wants an air, a mann^ — a 
style in short, which &ishionable society would soon give. 
Bringing out such a creature would create — the most 
difilcult thing in the world to achieve in polished society 
— a sensation — eh, Eversham ) " 

Eversham bowed. 

"Good fiimily — domestic, doubtless," continued the noble 
musingly. " Make an attentive nurse — getting gouty 
at times (rubbing his leg). Eversham, what do you think, 
— ought I to bind myself again in matrimonial chains I " 

Eversham started, and looked at his cousin. 
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" My dhax lord, what are you thinking of ? " 

" Why of that rustic beauty — ^that oriental pearl — Miss 
Seabright. Should you like her for a relative 1 " 

" Very much," was the young gentleman's laconic reply, 
as he darted a look of defiance at the noble, which must 
have annihilated him had he seen it. 
i The when and the where of the next meeting of Blanche 
and Eversham is of little consequence. An aged oak, a 
shady del], or, sweetest of all, a rippling brook, have been 
lovers' land-marks time out of mind ; and though their 
first, second, perhaps even their third rencontre were 
of course accidental, Eversham was too honourable — 
Blanche too candid — to carry on clandestine courtship. 
And after the necessary inquiries, which every parent 
finds it right to make when the happiness of a beloved 
child is concerned, Mr. Eversham was received by Mr. 
Seabright as his daughter's suitor. 

" The course of true love never did run smooth." Lord 
Dunmeade discovered the proceeding, and was enraged. 
To be foiled by a boy was too bad — not to be forgiven. 
His power in town was on the decline ; but, could he have 
produced such a wife as Blanche, his house would again 
have been the resort of all the rank and fashion of the 
time. He knew and felt this, and his bitterness increased 
when not only his lady-love, but her father also, rejected 
his addresses with cold and firm civility. It was now the 
latter end of November, and the wise ones were convinced 
they were wrong, for the wedding-day was fixed, and the 
bride in constant consultation with the village milliner. 

" It is a bright and glorious moonlight, dearest," whis- 
pered Eversham to his betrothed ; "you have not been 
out for many days. Do, sir," he continued, turning to 
Mr. Seabright, " prevail upon Blanche to walk once, only 
once, round the lawn." 

Mr. Seabright seconded the request, and the happy 
three issued from the folding doors, which opened on the 
glittering grass. AYhen they reached the bottom of the 
green, Mr. Seabright wished to extend his walk to the 
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meadow, and prevailed upon Eversbam to accompany 
him. " Blanche can remain in the green-^house until our 
return, as I fear the dampnetss of the Iodj^ herbi^e far 
her. We will not be absent ten minutes/* said the old 
gentleman. Blanche leaned her head against ihsdooTf 
and watched their figures recede amongst the trees. How 
perfectly did she feel the change whioh a £bw we^ra had 
wrought in her mind and feelings. She was no longer 
the thought^s, light-hearted maiden 'of Broomside. 
Love, that pure and holy passion, when it throbs in the 
bosom of a young and virtuous woman, elevates and re- 
fines even while it subdaes ; the heart, as it were, turning 
back upon itself, wonders at its former triflings, and owns 
but one all-'guiding influence — devotion to the being it 
has singled from the crowd /or ever. Of such a nature 
was Blanche Seabright's affection — ami although the 
forms of the two beings dearest to her upon earth had 
disappeared, her eye still rested on the path they had 
taken. Suddenly she started and utteiced a faint soream, 
for a hand rested upon her arm. She turned, and beheld, 
almost breathing upon hers, the face of an old crone 
known by the name of Madge Willis. This creature en- 
joyed the double reputation of knave and. fool, and from 
her infancy had been an object of t^ror to Blanche. 
Her figure was short and square, her fingers and arms 
of ..unnatiural length and size ; and as she clutched the 
maiden's arm and peered into her face, the young lady 
trembled beneath her eye. " I cannot harm ye, Blanche 
Seabdght,'' she commenced ; and as she s^ke, the ker- 
chief whioh confined her grizzled locks fell back, and her 
large and twisted features stood in strong relief from the 
bright blue sky — "I do not want to harm ye, but I 
must look upon this palm — ^there ! I knew ye'd wed a 
lord. Such beauty for a plain gentleman— oh no ! — the 
whitest meat to the kite's nest. To the court, fair lady 1 — 
to the court ! — to catch fools. You'll never die a plain 
man's wife." 
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** Woman, uniiazid m« ! " cried Blandbe, much tended, . 
<4oo9en your bold, I say! Eversham i Father!'* ^e 
exclaimed. "Off, woman! how dare you presume." 
Mad^e Willis still grasped her as firmly as with a vice, 
aod heeded not her strusfs^les, apparently intent on ex- 
amining her hand. « The Unes tell of 4rly sorrow and 
death — well," she continued — " and that is the end of all ; 
but first— ay, first, there is gold and rank. Now listen, 
lady ! it is fated that you " — 'poor Blanche again screamed ; 
and to her great relief saw Eversham springing across the 
field. " Curse on your mummeries, ye old hag ! " ex- 
claimed the young man, as he caught Blanche almost 
fainting in his arms ; « you have murdered her with your 
sorceries. Away !" he cried, stamping his foot with im- 
patience, for the woman calmly folded her arms, and 
looked upon them both. . * 

*' I am going — poor Madge is going ; but as this-—" and 
she pulled up a tufb of primroses that, in defiance of the 
season, were budding amid the grass — " as this is pulled, 
even so in your early prime shall ye be torn asunder, and 
so wither. Don't lay hand on me, young man — ye scorn 
me, and no cross or coin of yours ever touched my palm — 
but no matter — I'll see the end of ye yet ! " So saying, 
and before Mr. Seabright came up, she walked into the shrub- 
bery, and the gentlemen supported Blanche to the house. 

Whatever impression this singular scene made on 
the pride of the village, it is a recorded fact that 
she never looked so lovely as when, on the following 
Monday, she plighted her faith in the old church to Henry 
Cavendish Eversham. After the ceremony, as she was 
leaning on her husband's arm, passing to the carriage 
amid the blessings of the assembled peasantry, her eye 
rested on the countenance of Madge Willis. The woman's 
stem features wore an aspect of fixed melancholy ; and 
she silently obeyed the summons of the bride's ismail 
gloved finger. 

" Madge !" said Blanche, blushing, and struggling with 
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the terror with which the wild woman inspired her, " you 
said I would never be a plain man's wife — here is some- 
thing to console ye for being a false prophet." 

" 111 not take your gold," she replied, gloomily. " I 
eaid you'd never dv> a plain man's wife. I'm no fi>]ae 
prophet, lady." The carriage drove on. 

The world talks a greab deal, and writes a great deal, 
about there being no such thing on earth as perfect hap- 
piness. I believe it is not general ; but as to the non- 
existence of such a thing, they who assert, the conti'ary 
never experienced or witnessed the perfect imion of souls 
— ^the devotion — ^the all-absorbing happy devotion of per- 
fect love. I am not now going into the question whether 
such a passion may not detract from the duty which the 
creature owes the Creator. Nor am I about to inquire 
whether this more th^n earthly happiness will bear the 
wear and tear of a cold and selfish world, whicli is ever 
anxious to destroy that in which it cannot participate. 
But I believe, as the poet sings, that — but let him speak 
for himself — 

'* There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told. 

When two that are link'd in one heavenly tie, 

With heart never changing, and brow never oold. 

Love on through all ills, and love on till they die ; 
One hour of a passion so ^ithfiil, is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss^ 
And, oh ! if there be an elysium on earth, 

It is this — ^it is this ! " 

Eversham and his wife certainly enjoyed this elyskuoa. 
And when Blanche became a mother, such was the ex- 
tremity of her hta^ppiness that she would silently ask 
herself if it could always last. Gradually-^to her imper- 
ceptibly — a change came over the beauty of her beloved ; 
his eye was more bright, his cheek, too, more coloured, 
and his forehead dazzlingly white. He did not oom* 
plain of either pain or sickness, but there was a lassi- 
tude, an inactivity in his very step — and then a short 
•cough and restless nights. And at length his wife, with. 
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her in&nt sleeping in her bosom, watched by the death 
couch of her pride — her husband ! Nothing could save 
him. She wearied Heaven with prayers ; with her face 
buried in the pillow that supported his head, would she 
kneel, beseeching the Almighty to spare the idolized 
being from whom she could not bear to think of parting. 
** Oh, Father ! " she would exclaim, " can it be ! Must I 
resign him to the cold earth, to the worm, and to cor- 
ruption ! " And then in his calm, low voice, while his 
fast fleeting breath fell upon her burning brow like the 
chill breeze of early spring, he would say that over the 
spirit death had no dominion — ^that Ae, the soul, the 
mind she so much loved, could not be committed to the 
silent tomb. But even the tabernacle of that noble 
essence was dear to her heart — ^aud Blanche Eversham 
would not be comforted. 

Alas for the changes of this mortal life ! The second 
anniversaiy of their union was commemorated by his 
funeral. As the hearse passed slowly from the door, 
Blanche, clasping her baby-boy wildly to her bosom, rushed 
from her friends, and stood at the window, as if anxious 
to witness the last — the very last dread ceremony ; and, 
unwittingly, her eye fell upon the hated figure of Madge 
Willis. There she was — her hair streaming on the wintry 
blast, giving to the winds the torn remains of what in 
her distraction Blanche imagined to be the very tuft of 
wild primroses she had pulled on the night of her evil 
prophecy. The woman looked at the stiffening figure of 
the youthful widow, and pointing to the sable -hearse, dis-* 
appeared amongst the villagers. What were Blanche's 
ideas as to the mysterious appearance of this weird 
woman she never oommnnicafced ; but it was evident that 
it had made a strong impression upon her intense imagi' 
nation. Her troubles did not terminate with her hus- 
band*s death; Mr. Seabright, deprived of his daughter'^s^ 
society, felt listless in his lonely cottage, and had been 
induced to embark part of his property in a mercanMle 
speculation, with which, like most country gentlemozH, he 

u 
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was perfectly unacquainted. After ber husband's death, 
Blancbe returned to the dwelling of her childhood ; but, 
although her father s affection was unchanged, he had 
not leisure to devote his sole attention to his daughter 
as in former times. Poor Blanche suffered from an 
overwrought sensibility, and fancied what was only the 
result of occupation, the result of coldness. Had she not 
had her child's welfare so strongly at heart, she must have 
sunk a victim to real and artificial sorrow. Mr. Sea- 
bright at length became gloomy and ill-tempered ; and 
even the infantine caresses of his little grandson failed at 
times to engage his attention. Suddenly he absented 
himself almost entirely from his dwelling, and his daughter 
became really alarmed. Unskilled in the world's ways, 
she was at a loss to account for his strange habits ; and 
when, one gloomy December evening, he returned, after 
a ten days' absence, brooding and melancholy, she ven- 
tured upon the dreaded task of inquiring why he was so 
altered. 

" Blanche,** he replied, " you cannot understand how 
my affibirs have been mismanaged, or how perfectly we 
are all on the very brink of ruin ; in a few days we shall 
have hardly a roof to shelter us, and I have been occupied 
in consulting with old Mr. Eversham as to the means of 
our preservation. Blanche, it is in your power not only 
to save me from destruction — ^me, your old grey-headed 
parent — but to secure for this your fatherless boy a rich 
and noble heritage." Blanche replied not, but pressed 
her son to her bosom, and looked towards her father with 
an imploring countenance. "I know not, my child, 
whether or not you can bear me to proceed — but I rest 
my hopes on your strength of mind, and the pure affec- 
tion you bear your relatives." There was a long pause. 
" You know how anxious, about three years ago, your 
mother-in-law was for your husband to retain the friend- 
ship of Lord Dunmeade." Blanche started. "Wlien 
that nobleman mentioned to me his love (Blanche shud- 
dered) for you, I yielded to your feelings from ^therlj 
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affection, and permitted you to make your own choice. 
Your son is his lordship's relative; and as he is even now 
anxious to make you lus wife, we all think that it would 
be very unwise in you to lose the opportunity of securing 
the property to the family — the chances are that this 
child will be his sole heir." Blanche arose from her chair, 
and walked with a steady step to the door. One glance 
at her pale but firm-set countenance told her £ither that 
his cause was lost. The old man, in a voice rendered 
tremulous by agitation, called upon her to stop, and he 
advanced to her at an uneven pace. 

'^ Blanche,** he exclaimed, taking her hand, '* pause a 
moment ere you decide. I tell you another week will 
find me a djraded man: my Ldit gone, my hope, 
blasted. I have engaged in speculation, and been ruined. 
Lord Dunmeade discovered it, and has generously of- 
fered to free me from my difficulties, to marry you, and 
be a father to your child. Blanche, will you render your 
father houseless, and a wanderer? Will you sacrifice 
this boy on the shrine of unavailing grief? Will you 
permit him to say in afber-life, when struggling with 
poverty, and smarting under the scourge of adversity, 
' My mother could have prevented this^ but she would 
not.' Eversham's family are anxious for it — I speak not 
of myself" added the old man. Blandie pressed her 
hand to her forehead, and with a hasty action folded the 
mourning robe aromid her figure, anJ rushed firom the 
room. Long and bitterly did she weep, and earnestly 
did she pray to the Almighty for advice and support. 
The well-being of her father and her child — ^the prospect 
(and who does not tremble at such) the prospect of want 
— and then the natural romance of character, which cir- 
cumstances had deadened, not destroyed — ^all worked 
upon her mind ; and, after a long struggle, she resolved to 
immolate herself, to stand at God'a altar and to pledge 
her hitherto unpoUuted faith to one she ioathed^^for the 
sake of h^r father and her child. 

She had collected all the energies of body woA mhd tin 

u2 
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communicate her resolution to her father. As she was 
leaving the room a weight seemed to oppress her, even 
to suffocation, and she threw open the latticed window 
to admit the air ; she shrank quickly from it, for she 
saw or imagined she saw, under the shadow of the green*" 
house wall, the mammering fortune-teller, crouched to 
the earth, and watching her movements with the eye 
and attitude of an insidious cat. ''It ib fated," mur* 
mured the future bride of Dunmeade, as she rapidly 
descended the stairs — " it is vain to strive with fate." 

Rich were the jewels, and gorgeous the equipages that 
awaited the bridal ; and the world talked of the fair 
prospects of the house of Everaham — ^and still more of 
the extraordinary good fortune which awaited a dower- 
less widow. Notes of congratulation, lace, feathers and 
satins crowded the house ; €md the boy, in his childish 
glee, delighted in the pageantry, and tore open afresh (if 
indeed they had ever healed) the heart-wounds of his 
fading mother — ever and anon prattling his childish 
fantasies, and inquiring if his dead papa had been as little 
and as ugly as his new one. Blanche, to the eye, bore it 
all astonishingly-— even the fulsome and disgusting atten- 
tions of her intended lord. Oh how abominable are such 
tributes ! The settlements were drawn — her father and 
child provided for ; but, contrary to all received opinions, 
Blanche persisted in her resolution of being married in 
her village church. This was a whim nobody could account 
for; Lord Dunmeade was anxious that the ceremony 
should have been performed in town, but the lady was 
resolute, and people (good-natured people)^ when talking 
about her fine fortune, added, that *' she had no more feel- 
ing than a stone, notwithstanding her pale looks and pre- 
tence, for if she had, she would never be married twice ia 
t»he «ame church, particularly as she must pass the simple 
B^iie tomb>€if: herlLate'biiisband in. the churchyard — ^the 
vdty ' domb .dtidJthadilplfiQedt ov^r HAi 'gtai^a^' • n » ' : t f ^■n^ 

As Blanche descended iMci hei! daorriage Madf[|ieiWiUi» 
8tO<»diin(tho«hAtok-|tt>rcik( A odd shttddert]ii7ili^;thK^h 
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her frame, and, heedless of ceremony, she withdrew her 
hand hastily from the gouty earl, and passed along into 
the aisle. The words, " Said I not the whitest meat to 
the kite's nest," echoed to her ear ; and she also noted 
the half-muttered ** Peace, woman ! " of Lord Dunraeade, 
as he passed a purse into the witch's hand. Before the 
conclusion of the ceremony, all observed the rapidly 
changing countenance and fearfully heaving breast of 
the beautiful bride ! As she proceeded out of the church 
the aged bridegroom's arm was insufficient for her sup- 
port, and her father almost carried her into the open air. 
She revived a little, and murmured the words, " Stop — 
stop ! " in his ear ; she looked wildly around for a moment, 
and then with a convulsive effort threw herself upon 
Eversham's grave. They raised her tenderly from the 
earth — ^her father knelt — her child pressed her cold hands 
to liis little bosom — all were agitated by one common 
feeling — even the Lord of Dunmeade felt deeply. It 
was useless — the sacrifice was made — the victim ha*l 
expired ! 
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OUR COUSIN KATHEEINE. 

" No, no ! " interrupted onr Cousin Katterine, closing 
the book she had been reading, with a clap that startled 
Snow from his afternoon nap, and frightened the bullfinch 
off his perch. " No, I tell you, that was not the way of 
it. You are all wrong ! Surely I ought to know ! " 

We never supposed there was anything Cousin Ka- 
therine did not know; though we had discovered, and 
yet kept it a profound secret, that she was sometimes 
misled, or misinformed : but Cousin Elatherine was so 
decided in her words and ways that she never received a 
contradiction, even in its mildest form. We respected 
her and feared her ; we all declared, whenever she came 
to stay with us, that we were " delighted." We repeated 
this to each other, and to our friends, in an hysterical 
sort of way ; but we did not say so to her, because she 
would have exclaimed, " Delighted ! ah, well, you will be 
more delighted when I go ! " 

She understood human nature to well for us to con- 
tradict ^lat. We knew we otight to be delighted when 
Cousin Katherine came ; but somehow her bold and un- 
flinching truthfulness, her rigid proprieties, her habit of 
calling things by their right names at the wrong time, 
the stem superiority which steadfastness and a brave, 
uncompromising spirit, give over the weak creatures of 
society and circumstances, made us uncomfortable in her 
presence (for a " presence" it was). She was not above 
the ordinary height of woman, yet everybody called her 
"tall;" and the clear, firm, and yet harmonious, voice 
which accompanied the earnest gaze of her deep, frank, 
uncompromising eyes, looking directly into the very spirit 
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and intent of those she addressed or replied to, silenced 
the braggart and put the evil-speaker to shame. 

Then she was so fearfully neat and particular ; and, not 
content with that coming-out-of-a-band-box look which 
her toilette always had, I felt when those eyes rested 
upon me that I had not "come out of a band-box.** 
Cousin Katherine noted every defect, but she took every 
perfection as a matter of course. After seizing upon my 
unfortunate bonnet-strings, and snipping the edges with 
those folding scissors that were ever ready to her nimble 
fbigers, she would find fault with my hair — object that 
one curl was larger than another (those were the days of 
ringlets, when the hair was neither tightly banded off 
high cheek-bones, nor rolled round heads already too 
" largely developed **) ; once having laid hands upon me, 
there was no escape. 

" Now," she would say, " kneel down upon this footr 
stool : turn to the light. Minnie, your bonnet-cap is 
soiled, and the blonde drawn. How can you think of 
going out in that state V 

" My veil, Cousin Katherine, hides " 

(Suggested in a low tone) "A young lady's veil is 
intended to hide her blushes, not her carelessness. — And, 
I declare, that glove is split I Oh, Minnie ! " 

" Where, cousin V^ 

" There 1 And, my dear, tell me, is that bracelet real 
gold V 

" No, cousin ; I could not afford real gold." 

" Then why condescend to act an untruth ? You wish 
people to believe it is real gold, do you not 1 I think it 
beneath the simple dignity of an Englishwoman to wear 
mock — anything ! No mock lace, no mock jewellery; all 
right, and bright, and true ! " 

Of course I felt ashamed, and unclasped the bracelet, 
and so exposed a tiny rent in my sleeve, which produced 
another lecture; not that such lectures were ever long; 
on the contrary, they were curt and dry — little scraps to 
tremble at. She discovered facts and frauds in a mira- 
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culous way of her own. A distant relative of our Cousin 
Katherine, Mrs. Popendale, brought her son Wilfred to 
town to be articled to a solicitor. The poor lad wished 
to go into the Church ; but, unfortunately, a fourth-rate 
" solicitor " had " got round " his mother and her money, 
and the indentures were ready for signing. Cousin. 
Katherine heard of it — she never told how — and 
posted immediately to Mrs. Popendale's lodgings. She 
was but just gone, the maid-of-all-work said, to some 
bewildering court in the City, where lawyers " most do 
congregate," whither our cousin followed. 

After astounding the lean clerk (who told her she 
could not see Mr. Spunge, because he was engaged) by 
the retort, not courteous, " That is an untruth ; for I will 
see him ;" she annihilated him by a look, and swept into 
the grim and dusty receptacle of the human spider, where 
Mrs. Popendale was being instructed (in the presence of a 
witness) to say, " I deliver this as my act and deed." 

Cousin Katherine was never what is called " taken by 
surprise" — does things promptly, but not in haste. She 
neither remonstrated nor appealed ; but she took the in- 
dentures off the table, rolled them up, took a piece of red 
tape out of the very fingers of " the witness," tied the 
parchment, thrust it into her pocket, shook it till it 
settled down, told " the witness" to leave the room and 
shut the door, put on her spectacles, and looked stead- 
fastly at the man of law; while Mrs. Popendale, one of 
those meek women who seem bom to be imposed on and 
tyrannized over, either by a husband or somebody else, 
ciinged up into the farthest comer, ejaculating words 
which no one heard ; and the boy fixed his large lustrous 
eyes upon a relative he did not know even by sight, and 
yet to whose side he was drawn by an uncontrollable 
instinct. 

The lawyer, when able to collect his thoughts, addressed 
our cousin by name, and inquired what she meant. 

*' Then you do remember me I and that might have 
spared you the question," she auswered. "I mean to 
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frustrate your plan, and so have a hope of meeting this 
boy, as well as his father, hereafter. I never looked in 
his face until this moment, for which that shrinking lady 
is to blame, not me ; but he is none the less my cousin 
Wilfred's child. She owes you money — let me know the 
sum, and all demands you have against her, and I will 
pay you. I do not ask your just demands ; because I 
believe you never had a demand in your life that was not 
the result of injustice ! Come, let us arrange our business, 
and we will wish you good morning immediately." 

Mrs. Popendale was in an agony of bewilderment, and 
TVilfred could hardly forbear shouting for joy. 

" Mr. Spunge, my Cousin Katherine — my Cousin 
Katherine, Mr. Spimge,'* suggested Mrs. Popendale from 
her comer. 

" Thank you," said our cousin ; " but Mr. Spunge had 
the pleasure of an introduction to me before poor Wil- 
fred's death, and I dare say he has not forgotten it. Shall 
I recall it to your memory, Mr. Spunge ?" 

" Not necessary, madam ; will you be seated, and suffer 
me to explain how my anxiety for this sweet boy's inte- 
rests ^" 

" Not necessary," interrupted our cousin. " My memory 
is good, and I know the difference 70a make between 
your own interests and the interests of others ; and you 
know me, as they say of old. Yes, I saw, the moment 
I entered the room, that I was remembered : permit me 
at once to satisfy all your demands. I brought my 
oheque-book — expect you to take off ten per cent, for 
prompt payment — ^five minutes will do it all. I have 
only five minutes to give you." 

The young Wilfred pressed closely to his new-found 
friend. '^ There," she said, after scrutinizing him closely, 
" sit down, like a rational boy ; I have no room for you 
in my sleeve ; keep your mother quiet, if you can — ^there, 
that will do. I shall expect large duty -rate for this — 
hard work at Oxford, and a faithful ministry hereafter." 

Strange to say, the man who had so frequently made 
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tbe straiglit crooked, perverted reason, blindfolded trath 
(the more easily to pick its pockets) — who could bully in 
a court, intimidate or entangle a jury — did as our cousin 
directed, and chuckled when the trio were fairly out of 
his office, at having "got off" so easily. Of course she sent 
"Wilfred to Oxford, and it was of him she spoke when 
she told the greatest newsmonger in our neighbourhood, 
" she was all wrong." 

Our cousin was undoubtedly fond of contradiction; and 
persons who are so, frequently believe they are moved 
thereunto, not by the fondness I have named, not by any 
affection for the thing itself, but by a love of truth. 

Katherine's really noble nature was frequently dis- 
turbed by this propensity, which prevented her being 
beloved as she deserved to be. She never would suffer 
people to cherish their little pet peculiarities, or preju- 
dices, or superstitions, in peace and quietness ; and her 
knowledge of human nature (which, when her combative- 
ness was unexcited, enabled her to see clearly, and to see 
far) became useless when that active organ came into full 
play, as it was sure to do in anticipation of an argument. 
At the whisper of a contradiction — at the appearance of 
a foible — or even the fag-end of a weakness, be it ever so 
simple — off she went full tilt. Our Cousin Katherine, as 
I have clearly intimated, (take it as a rule with an occa- 
sional exception,) was always right-and invariably true ; 
but she loved to kick against the pricks, and was, conse- 
quently, often wounded — ^not that she minded that, but 
we who loved her did; and, besides, we felt for our 
friends. Mrs. Bremell, for instance, dyed her hair, and 
everybody knew it ; while dear, gentle, mysterious Mrs. 
Bremell, thought it a profound secret ; this provoked our 
cousin, who asked her what hair-dye she used, and which 
she considered best. Of course, after that, whenever 
Cousin Katherine pays us a visit, we never see Mr& 
Bremell. Mrs. Lightfoot is really one of the most bene- 
volent and useful women in our entire neighbourhood — 
walking fearleasly through sunshine and shower on mis- 
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sions of love and charity to all who need. District 
societies — soup-kitcliens — benevolent work — industrial 
homes — Lazarus schools ! everywhere and in every good 
movement is Mrs. Idghtfoot ; but Cousin Katherine 
found out that she left her sick child to the perpetual care 
of an idle nursemaid, and that her husband had taken to 
club-dinners, because his wife could never leave her 
boards of green cloth in time for his favourite dinner-hour 
of old-fashioned five o'clock. Cousin Katherine blazed 
out like a meteor at this, and told Mrs. Lightfoot that 
she ought to remember that charity began at home, &c. 
&c, &c. ; husbands were forced to club-life by inattentive 
wives— and her own child had a greater claim on her 
time and attention than the children at the Lazarus 
school. It was wonderful how well Mrs. Lightfoot bore 
it all ; and, though her cheek flushed (and no wonder), 
she thanked our rough cousin, and, when shaking hands 
at parting, declared that she felt grateful for her advice. 
Despite our desire not to irritate Katherine, she had 
nothing but black looks from us all the evening ; but we 
have never received a visit from Mrs. Lightfoot since, and 
now she passes us without speaking. 

** So much the better," says our cousin ; ** those who 
will not bear to hear the truth are not worth knowing." 

She told young Bridgeman, of the Guards, that he 
ought to learn to speak plain before he gave the word of 
command (he has never danced with one of us since); 
and Edward Crauford, that his moustache was a make- 
believe, for he had not spirit enough for a soldier. She 
turned Lady Jane Potter's landscapes upside down, and 
declared they were wonderful, for they looked as well one 
way as the other. She attacked one of the greatest lead- 
ers of temperance societies at a dinner-party, and told 
him that as long as he took wine himself he had no right 
to preach abstinence to those who had not one of his 
numerous luxuries. She called Signor Leonti's playing 
'* drum and rattle ;" and declared that the modem piano- 
forte-players were in the pay of the pianoforte-makers, 
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and were bribed to wear out the pianos as fast as possible. 
She tells a lady whose dress lingers about her person in an 
infantine sort of way, that she ought to take care iU Iier 
time of life of the rheumatism ; and has offended both an 
American and an Irish gentlewoman by the declaration 
that she knew the moment they spoke whence they came : 
both with heightened complexions declared they were not 
ashamed of their country, and gloried in their accent — 
adding, with ill-suppressed indignation, " that it was the 
first time it had ever been observed." 

She glories in treating the merely rich with contempt ; 
but she has a weakness for what she terms ^* blood," which 
we smile at. When her back is turned, can you wonder 
that our cousin is considered " very peculiar ;'* and is, 
even by those who estimate her high qualities, more 
feared than, loved ? And yet she is wonderfully popular, 
with her own and everybody's poor relations ; she never 
snubs t^iem. Popular, too, with governesses, whom she 
draws out of corners and patronizes without paining ; 
popular with little children, whom she pets and spoils ; 
popular with animals, especially if they are ugly and ill- 
used — a contradiction, and yet consistent — ^a terror, yet a 
blessing. 
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AN IRISH FAIRT TALS. 

Two men were leaning against the buttress of an old 
park wall, which in many places was overgrown with ivy : 
the youngest was hardly more than a youth, although 
there was evidence in his firm and assured manner that 
he had for some time considered himself a man ; the other 
was considerably advanced in years, and was of a much 
humbler class in society than the younger, to whom he 
looked with all the affection which an Irish foster-father 
bears for the child his wife has nursed. 

The youDg man was of noble bearings w^ell grown and 
finely proportioned ; the jesting expression of a mouth 
whose muscles seemed almost too flexible for a determined 
purpose, was corrected by the intelligence and fervour of 
the eyes, and the breadth and dignity of a lofty brow. 
He had thrown off his hat ; perhaps it pressed too heavily 
upon his throbbing temples ; perhaps it was cast upon the 
grass that the breeze might play more freely through his 
clustering hair : but his temples did throb, and his lips 
were trembling with emotion. He spoke no word in 
reply to the aged servitor's garrulity, yet he talked on, as 
though his heart rather than his mind overflowed. Seat- 
ing himself on a fragment of rock at the young man's feet, 
the old man talked as earnestly and respectfully to the 
youth as though he had been the heir of the O'Briens, not 
a discarded younger brother of the name and race. 
^'^"* TiiSi^'aiflrtst' mend, Masther George — they must 
mend!" he said; over and over again. "Many an Irish 
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gentleman would be proud to have fifty young brothers 
like you, just to make divcurshin for himself and his friendsy 
and keep the pulses of life bating through the house- 
why don't you turn to the army at once, sir ? Tve heard 
the old master say he had forty promises of commissions 
for the whole of ye. Or marry a heiress, sir ? Well for 
her to get you ! Ay, sir, you've looked too often in the 

glass not to believe that — or But where's the use of 

thinking ? Thoughts are nothing — not worth a thrashed 
straw! Who would have thought your own brother 

could Well, there, I'll not say a word against him — 

only he's the most unnatural ^Well, I'm done ! Btti 

it's no matter — I wonder how he'U look his father in the 

face hereafter 1 But he never can Well, there, 

Masther George, I'm finished ! Sure, ii you must make 
your way, you've a power of talents and beautiful book- 
learning. Can't you be a counsellor or a judge at once, 
sir — or a clergyman ? They say they always put the fool 
of the family into orders ; but there never was a fool 
among the O'Briens — ^that's the rason there's none of 
them there. 'Deed, Masther (^eorge, you're breaking my 
heart with your silence, so you are, sir j and Pve thought 
of everything ! " 

''And done nothing," added the young man. "As 
usual — plenty of words but no acts I " 

" What can I do, dear ? " replied the servant. " Sure^ 
I'll lay down my life any day, or follow you to the world's 
end. I'll do that, and never lave you while there's a 
shadow of trouble over you ; I'll never lave you until 
you're a great man, sir ; and then, maybe, I'd come back 
to my own little place, and lay my bones beside hers that 
loved you dearly. Sure I wonder she's not stirring in 
her grav« with the knowledge of your trouble ! I don't 
know what's to be done now at all, barring you'd drame ! 

Now, don't look that way — don't ! But it's as true 

as Gospel ! There's a deal of ' hidden treasure* about 
the place, and if you could but dramo of it, you d be sore 
to find it I" . 
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"Comey," answered the young man, "Comey, I've 
been dreaming all my life ; it's quite time I awoke." 

"Oh, sir, how can you say that? Sorra a more 
active young gentleman is in the county— or a better 
shot — or a more beautiful dancer — or a finer horseman 
— or one with a better voice ; and the while you was at 
school and college you flogged aU, I heard them say." 

" Or got flogged, Comey 1 " 

" I don't believe that, Masther George. And all the 
world knows you're a fine hand at the pen ; and, sure, 
the beautiful song you wrote last is sung by all the ladies 
ill the county, as well as every ballad-singing blackguard 
in the street — and that's fame anyhow ; and they tell 
me there isn't a head in the kingdom you could not take 
off with your pencil ; and one I know said, ' If Masther 
Oeorge had only one of the talents he possesses, he could 
get good bread by it all over the world.' Dreaming, 
indeed ! Faix, no ! its wide-awake you've been — ^not a 
wink on your eyes or ears, sir — but I wish you would 
drame. You're the seventh son, with only a trifle of girls 
between ; and that's luck ; and you've only to lay your 
head on the draming-stone on the seventh day of the 
seventh month, as the morning comes alone out of the 
dark twelve of midnight (morning-drames are always 
truest), and I'll lay any wager your eyes will be opened 
— ^in your sleep — and you'll drame of the hidden, treasiure 
that all the world knows is in the family, if it could only 
be got at. It's a pleasant place, sir — sheltered, and to 
itself — close to the bohereen you cross to get to Slieve- 
burgh when you go shooting. They say a white doe 
comes once a year to drink at the stream, and it's close 
to a holy well, and in sight of a cross road, so that alto- 
gether it's a place you may rely on." 

" I know the dreaming-stone well, Comey," answered 
young O'Brien ; " but if hidden treasure is to be dis- 
covered, why don't you send my brother there, or some 
of the elder ones ; they're the legitimate dreamers 1" 

« They might Ue there for ever, Masther George, and 
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no light given them. Haven't I told you it was the 
8evefdh son that should be after dramlDg? Besides, 
dear, sure you're my foster-child, and she that loved your 
shadow in the sun — God help us ! — stiff and cold in her 
grave." 

« Well, I'll think about it, Comey." 

" Don't, sir, dear, don't think about it — whenever the 
old master went to think about anything it was never 
done — do it, dear, do it. To-morrow is the seventh of the 
seventh month ; do it, darling ! and, maybe, it's over our 
heads in silver and goold we'll be before this day week. 
I wonder what will the young master think then of hts 
seventh brother 1 " 

George O'Brien was a bright-hearted clever fellow, full 
of intelligence and talent, which from many causes had 
lain fallow. He had high aspirations and high hopes ; 
but the live-hard and yet do-nothing sort of life he had 
led since his father's death, had impaired rather than 
strengthened his mind. The associations of childhood 
bound him to the spot where he had been born. Slieve- 
burgh, the giant-headed mountain, which was the wea- 
ther-glass of all his excursions, was also his landmark 
when away from home, and the moment he saw its peak 
rising from amid the clouds, he shouted as if to an ancient 
friend. But he must not think of that now; his brother 
had insulted him — he had rudely bidden him forth, with a 
sneer at his '^fine sentiments," like Orlando's brother. 
Full of sad thoughts, mingling as they did with &ncies — 
those misty futures that 
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Come like shadows — ^so depart." 



— thoughts, the very vapours of the imagination, gathered 
into something more formed and fixed, as some plan foi 
the hereafter crossed his brain and then vanished. 

Making some excuse to get rid of his old follower, 
George O'Brien wandered through what was now only 
the brushwood of a forest which had been for centuries 
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the pride of his ancestors. As the evening gathered in, 
he threw himself on the grass beside the stream whei*e 
he had thrown his first fly, and, after much patience, 
hooked his first trout. Now, he thought the clouds 
seemed as though their dark and gloomy shadows im- 
peded the stream and pressed heavily upon its waters. 
The dinner-bell rang ; its cracked and bitter tone 
sounded in his ears rather as a warning from, than an 
invitation to, the festive board ; he felt he could sit there 
no more : was it really no more 9 The bright vision of 
his mother's smile, the very echo of his father's blessing, 
floated round him ; and, covering his face with his hands, 
he wept bitterly — and those tears relieved him. He 
reviewed the past, and was only roused from his reverie 
by the gathering of a thunder-storm. It must have been 
near midnight when he left the cottage of an old game- 
keeper, where he had taken shelter from the heavy rain 
of a July storm that would have drenched him to the 
skin. Peal after peal of thunder rolled through the 
heavens, and the lightning played the most fearsome 
pranks round the peak of Slieveburgh — now circling his 
rocky head as with a glory — then fixing, as it were, its 
centre there, and radiating round the summit in lines of 
mady-tinted light. Despite his determination not to 
enter it, he wandered in the direction of the old Hall, 
more moody and thoughtful, and yet as planless for the 
future as ever. It might have been the light falling in a 
particular way — but as he stood for a moment upon the 
ruined wall of the deer-park, surveying with aching eyes 
the hill and dale of his favourite haunt, he thought he saw a 
white doe rush into the glade in which the '^draming-stone** 
had lain for centuries. Prompted by the instinct of a keen 
sportsman, he rushed after it ; and surely he could not be 
twice deceived — the creature paused and looked back, and 
then darted forward as before. Of course he followed, 
but still more strangely lost sight of it exactly where the 
''draming-stone" was sheltered by a projecting rock that 

X 
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WBA oyergrown with every Bpecies of wild flower and fern ; 
while a little bright gurgling stream, whose bed was 
dotted with silvery pebbles, meandered round the rock, 
now almost laving its base, at other times rambling far 
away as if it intended to return there no more. George 
thought he had never seen the spot look half so lovely : 
the sky, cleared of every vestige of cloud by the past 
storm, was one canopy of blue, starred by the countless 
multitudes of unknown worlds ; the young moon was 
like a bride amid her handmaids ; the earth beneath glit- 
tering with dew and fragrant from the herbs and thyme 
he had crushed beneath his feet. The half-sleepy chirp 
of the tender nestlings, disturbed in their repose by his 
haoby footsteps, was answered by the insect murmur 
whidd is /eU rather than heard to be a noise in the stills 
ness of the holy night. 

An unaccountable stupor arrested his steps — ^he passed 
his hand over his brow in vain. By a violent effort he 
sprang over the bubbling brook, but it seemed as though 
he had entered a charmed circle. Nothing could control 
his drowsiness ; the winking stars became paler and more 
pale ; the winds whispered the softest music through the 
trees ; the air was warm and perfumed ; he endeavoured 
to keep his eyes open, but they closed and closed, and at 
last, completely overcome by ^' the drowsy god," he sank 
beneath the shelter of the rock, his head resting upon 
the " dreaming-stone," which, covered as it was by a deep 
bed of the softest moss^ was as soothing and refreshing a 
pillow as a weary man could desire. But however much 
overpowered, when he laid down his head, George O'Brien 
declared he found it impossible to sleep when once fairly 
resting on the mossL But if he found it impossible to 
sleep, he found it also as impossible to move— he was 
spell-bound---everything painful or unpleasant passed 
from his memory, which was rendered pure, and gentle, 
and docile as the mind of a little child. All that he had 
heard and loved in his infancy was with him in that 
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perfect and entire repose which his restle&s spirit tasfced 
for the first time ; and as the moments passed, elevated hy 
a new nature, all was peace. Gradually a veil of mist, 
soft and transparent, descended from the brow of the 
overhanging rock, and curtained him round about ; and 
although another manner of spirit possessed him, he still 
retained enough of the spirit of the old world, to wonder 
if he should really dream or learn ^ght of the *' hidden 
treasure" which tradition said should one day be revealed 
to whichever of the O'Briens was most worthy the reve- 
lation — provided he sought the mysterious knowledge on 
the "dreaming-stone." 

This idea seemed gradually to take possession of his 
imagmation, overwhelming all other thoughts. It was 
rather a curiosity to discover what he feared would not 
be revealed, than any desire to profit by the red bars of 
gold or jewelled plate, which every one said had long 
been concealed '' somewhere" about his ancestral castle ; 
it was a species of ambition to leam to unravel mystexy, 
to seek and find that which had been lost, to say, " I 
have been chosen from among many to do this thing." 
The idea of its being superstitious never occurred to him, 
nor did he, for a moment, think how the mist folded 
itself in such graceful ever- moving drapery around his 
couch, as if invisible hands arranged and re-arranged it 
for his enjoyment. By degrees the forms so busied be- 
came apparent, outlined in the most delicate tracery, as 
they fioated from beneath the waving fern, or rounded 
into perfect beauty from out of the full-bosomed roses 
that clustered beside the " dreaming-stone ;" transparent, 
fragile, delicate things they were as they mingled to- 
gether in fantastic movements, tinted by the tone or hue 
of the fiowers that gave them shelter. Some, smaller than 
the rest — ^indications of life, rather than life itself — 
seemed bom of the purple heath ; others, of the elastic 
Harebell ; others, severe-looking elves, with a certain air 
of self-gratulation, showing a trifling degree of pretty 
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scorn for their companions, were the denizens of a Scot- 
tish thistle; while those more particularly of his own land, 
green and gay as grasshoppers, sporting in emblematic 

trios — 

" To one thing constant neyer/* — 

enlivened his imagination, and quickened his fancy, by 
their rapid and elastic movements. Many, of a sedate 
dignity, came and went with diadems on their brows ; 
others with wands which they seemed to have the power 
of elongating at pleasure. There were few, if any, of the 
ordinary mischiets supposed to belong to faiiyland, the 
diminutive gnomes and little mocking sprites ; few 
distorted or robbed of their fair proportions ; no matter 
how minute they were, their tiny forms were well defined 
and full of grace and motion ; and the last troop that 
gathered round him seemed more intent on pleasing the 
*' child of earth" who had come among them, than on 
sporting with each other. And yet there were some — and 
those, too, came nearest to the young man, bending above 
his brow, and raising the curls that clustered round his 
head — who looked at him with earnest eyes, in which 
there was an expression of the deepest interest — an 
interest devoid of jest, a solemn, deep expression, as 
though they knew the past, and would fain direct him as 
to the future ; and, soft as the whispering of the south 
wind, questions were breathed into his ears which he had 
not the power to reply to. 

At last, after the moon had sunk and the stars disap- 
peared, or become £unter and still more faint in the 
expanse around them, it seemed that those benevolent 
spirits comprehended his desire, for he heard strange, 
unearthly whispers repeating, ** Hidden treasure, hidden 
treasure I'* And while all retreated and continued wreath- 
ing themselves above and around the rock, or swinging 
to and fro upon their favourite flowers, or bathing in the 
stream that murmured on its way, or caught the dew- 
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drops, and, by some wonderful alchemy, converted them 
into solid gems, — one of tall and majestic stature (for a 
fairy) advanced to the young man's side, and bent the 
wand she carried in her hand over his eyes. It looked at 
a distance like a silver rod, but he found it was only a 
line of light ; and it gave him the power of seeing all 
things contained in the secret vaults of his family. The 
rumour went that much treasure had been hidden in the 
sullen chambers where the great shut in their bodies to 
moulder in proud and ghastly solitude ; and he looked 
there, but there was nothing, except bones, heaps on 
heaps of bones, round which the cerements of the grave 
mouldered, with here and there a jewel, or a chain of 
gold, or a stray white pearl, but no treasure beyond that ; 
and if there had been, he would not have despoiled the 
crackling relics of humanity of what they most foolishly 
held so dear. It was refreshing to escape these gloomy 
charnel>houses ; his wandering spirit shndderingly re- 
turned to its dwelling, and was grateful to be again with 
the iields and flowers. " None there !" murmured the 
fair lady ; '' no fit place to seek treasures from amid our 
buried ancestors — ^none there. Again !'* And again the 
wand of light passed over his eyes, and the foundations 
of the rude fortress, its prisons, its secret passages, its 
labyrinths, were traversed, encountering nothing save 
headless aiTows, a notched battle-axe — and then, in a 
Aquare cell, one end of a huge rusty chain was fastened 
to the wall, and at the other end, within a ring-like 
fetter, was a long white bone dangling above a heap of 
mouldering humanity, a skull, roimd which some fair 
hair twisted, and fragments of cloth still bright, a 
broken pitcher, and an iron lamp whose oil was all 
burnt out — ^the fragments of a deed of sin and death ! 
On and on, carefully too, for his hope of gain had roused 
him to exertion ; but no treasure — not enough of gold or 
silver coin to fill an infant's hand. Fatigued and worn 
by disappointment^ his spirit came back, as it were, to 
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his breathing home, and then the faiiy smiled and said, 
" Beneath the waters seek ! " And the wand again did 
its behest ; but fruitless was the search beneath the 
lake, — ^no hidden treasure there ; nothing below the 
waters bnt the long entwining roots of the aquatic 
plants, and the small fish flying like arrows to escape 
the jaws of the devouring giants of the lake ; once, 
indeed, he thought something that lay coiled round with 
rope was worth investigating, but it was only a heap of 
iron-headed pikes, that, as sweet Mercy willed, had never 
tasted blood. 

George O'Brien had never admitted that he believed 
in the story of the "hidden treasure," and yet he felt 
disappointed when its falsehood was so completely es- 
tablished j he clung to the tale, as, according to the old 
line, drowning men cling to straws, but now that it 
proved nought, he was disappointed — chilled — distressed. 
He thought, '^ Out upon all prophecy ! none but fools 
would listen to such old wives* tales. And I to be such 
an idiot, — and these misty phantoms to deceive me so, 
making such sport of my credulity ! " 

" You have hidden treasure still to seek," said the lady 
of the wand, " but, unfortunately, you would not seek it 
where it lies, iintil your mind was disabused of its false 
hope ; you would not seek it where it is to be found, 
until all other chance was gone. Why is it that crea- 
tures such as you, endowed with rarest gifts, will stir 
amongst old bones, exist amid the rubbish of the universe, 
ponder over mildewed chronicles, watch and wait for dead 
men's shoes — ^with life, and health, and energy, and in- 
tellect, in the very flower of their strength, beating 
through their veins ? " 

As the fairy spoke, her form dilated, and she became a 
creature of such infinite light and life that the youth felt 
as though he could have worshipped while listening to 
the music of her voice and words. 

** Why should you," she continued,—" why should yon 
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seek tpitJumt for * hidden treasure/ when your hidden trea- 
sure is loithin ? when every true feeling, cherished into 
action, runs as a silver stream at your command — when the 
lever of intellect, fixed to one purpose, can do whate*er 
it wills ? Oh, that men would have but faith in them- 
selves ! that they would but render the homage due to 
Him who gave, by using well the gift ! Behold !" 

And she circled his head with her wand of light, and, 
as it were, the " hidden treasure" of the refined gold 
and jewelled worth, heaped up and stored away in idle- 
ness within the secret recesses of his own mystic frame, 
were laid bare unto himself. His astonishment increased 
at their magnitude— >he had no words to express his 
wonder at their immensity — ^he could not comprehend 
why he had not before turned his eyes upon his inner 
self. 

" See you not," she continued, while waving her wand 
around him — "see you not these treasures, ^ hidden^ 
now no longer, waiting but to be used, ready to leave 
their prison-house, and joy in light, and life, and ac- 
tivity — ^the source of wealth and station, power and 
independence, to yourself, and of good to all within and 
far beyond your sphere 1 These are the hidden treasures 
of ^" 

" Oh, Masther George ! — Masther George, dear ! I 
couldn't help waking you, you looked so happy; and 
such a smile, sweet as an angel's, upon your lips. I 
know your dream's for good — only the sun shouldn't touch 
the dreamer's lids, for if he does, he steals the dream and 
the dew together. So I woke you, dear, and to-night 
we'll have the treasure up." 

"Not quite so soon as that," said George, "though 
treasure we certainly shall have, Corney — sound, healthy 
treasure, in abundance." 

" I told you so — I told you so," cried the old man, 
rubbing his hands. " But why not to-night ?" 

" My treasure will come with time, Corney, — ^be all 
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my own — mj immortality 1 It is not buried in the earth, 
but is abroad — living — breathing. I feel it now." 

Oomey feared his dear young master had gone crazed ; 
but he was wrong. He had jfound his senses with the 
hidden treasure ; and a few years of hard labour proved 
to him and to his faithful Comey that truth may be 
found on a " dreaming-stone " 
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